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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 

OF 

FREDERIC UVEDALE 

OF FARLEY COURT IN DEVON 

COUNT OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

AN ACCOUNT OF HIS EDUCATION AND LIFE IN 
DEVONSHIRE AND AT OXFORD 

HIS PILGRIMAGE TO ROME 
HIS ADVENTURES ON THE WAY 

ALSO HIS EXPERIENCE OF THE CATHOLIC CLERGY 

IN ROME 

AND HIS ADVENTURES IN SOUTHERN ITALY 

TOGETHER WITH 

A TRUE ACCOUNT 

OF THE SOCIALIST PLOT 

AND 

BREAD RIOTS 

IN MILAN 

AND MANY OTHER 

ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES 
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TO 



FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 



" Never doubted clouds would breaks 
Never dreamed though right were worsted^ wrong would 

triumph^ 
Held we fall to rise^ are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.*^ 



FREDERIC UVEDALE 



CHAPTER I. 



Pauley Court, with its quiet gardens and precincts, was 
the one object which towards the south-west broke the 
level of the woods of Monksmead, there where they sloped 
gradually away to the cliffs and the sea some few miles 
from the coast of North Devon. Among the woods, 
which held always a suggestion of the nearness of the sea, 
in an increased freshness and perhaps frailness in the 
daffodils and narcissi in spring-time, the family of Uvedale 
had dwelt for century after century till the Saxon blood 
had wellnigh died out, and they had, indeed, become almost 
more Devonian than their neighbours. 

The house was a building mainly of the sixteenth 
century, with remnants from an earlier date, but with 
later additions, too, chiefly from the seventeenth century, 
when King Charles 11. had visited the place out of com- 
pliment to the then living Uvedale, whose father had 
helped King Charles I. in matters over in Ireland, and 
had died on the fatal field of Marston Moor. 

One of the strangest features of a house set in so wild a 
place was the white dovecot, which had been built during 
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the first years of the Eestoration for some purpose which 
does not at first appear; but which Frederic Uvedale, 
with whom I, the present writer, became acquainted dur- 
ing my first year at Oxford, has believed, in spite of all 
seeming improbability, to have been built for a symbol or 
sign of peace with all those neighbours and friends who, 
as he was wont to say, through some mistake or mis- 
fortune happened to be on the other side. 

The house was large, suitable to those hospitable times, 
and so sweetly environed with venerable woods and 
delicious streams as to be an unique resting-place for this 
family, which, if we are to believe Frederic Uvedale, was 
so fond of peace and the sentiment of home. 

They lie side by side, most of them, in a little chapel 
higher up in the woods than the house, and farther from 
the sea ; some with their effigies in marble or brass-work 
in relief, with hands pointed in prayer; all facing east 
and south, for some reason, for which Frederic also found 
an explanation when he grew up. 

It was during the Restoration that an Uvedale had 
made himself famous for the taste with which he had 
expended the greater part of a fortune his father had 
made in the Americas. He was known as "Hawk" 
Uvedale, from a peculiarity of his features that was wont 
to recur in the family about twice in a century, giving a 
peculiarly keen expression to the face, not altogether 
unbecoming, it would seem, for Hawk Uvedale had been 
a handsome man, as the great portrait by Sir Peter Lely 
at Farley Court testified. It was he who had built 
the place as you may now see it, the additions of later 
years being entirely insignificant. The garden, part of 
which was built in terraces after the Italian fashion, was 
also his work, for he had brought the stone from the 
quarries at Tintagel many miles away, gradually building 
and pulling down, so that the house lay, as it were, at the 
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Frederic Uvedale 3 

head of a long, gradually sloping garden, which seemed 
more suitable for vines than for just English flowers. 

He had been a great beau in his day, but it was not 
till long afterwards that another Uvedale had discovered 
the secret of his life, and found therein something that 
had made his own character clear to himself. 

Climbing one day, it would seem, over the flat roofs to 
see to the placing of a great telescope (he was devoted to 
the science of astronomy), by chance he slipped on a small 
tile of thick glass set flat in the roof, and on examination 
found it gave light to a room, the existence of which he 
had never guessed at. After diligent search and much 
time spent in measuring and sounding, this room was at 
last discovered over the great bedroom of the house, 
between it and the roof, and entered through a panel 
in the wall of the room below, whence a spiral stair- 
case led to this little apartment, wliose only light was 
from the window, about two feet square, in the flooring 
of the roof. 

When this Uvedale had entered the little room a 
hundred years after it had last been used, he had dis- 
covered both much and little. Much that led him to 
conjecture, to be certain practically, of a flaw in his 
ancestor's character; little, in that scarcely anything 
remained, but these hints, finger-posts to something 
that he had already half suspected. 

It seemed, however, that the damp had got in through 
a crack in the glass, and what little there was, was 
mouldy and mildewed, rotten with dirt and old age and 
the dimness of years. 

]^ut the little that remained had convinced him as to 
the substantial truth of the rumours of his ancestor's 
licentious life — a life of exceptional freedom even in an 
age as free and untrammelled as that of the Restoration. 
Here a book, there an old print, here a love-letter, there 
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a song, and the contents of the drawers and old bookcases 
that lined the room. He himself was known as " Gay " 
Uvedale, and it would appear that this discovery had had 
some influence upon him; for he had become very re- 
ligious, and some years before his death, wiiich happened 
early, he had embraced the Homish Faith, and gone to 
his ancestors from the cold corridors and plank bed of 
a monastery in Flanders. 

His portrait hangs in the dining-room at Farley Court ; 
a portrait that always creates interest beyond any of the 
others, save one, and that is modern and but lately hung 
there. The face is long and thin, and the " Hawk " look 
of that ancestor who seems to have influenced him so 
deeply is not wanting — indeed, in comparison with many 
of the faces that look down on one from those walls, is 
very pronounced. But there is an expression that one 
rarely and, I think, never finds in the faces of all those 
others, unless it be in old " Hawk " Uvedale's face itself, 
an expression of imagination, almost of ideality, as though 
this man had indeed dreamed dreams and seen visions as 
he went along the road of life that led him to so strange 
a hostelry in the end. 

After him no Uvedale seems to have any legend or 
memory connected with his name until one comes to the end 
of the eighteenth century, when a certain Julia Uvedale 
had no little notoriety as one of the figures in that revival 
of classicism which swept over the Court of England. 

Fascinated, it would seem, by the lives of some of the 
earlier men of the Italian Renaissance (for Vasari had 
just been discovered in England), she had made herself 
famous throughout Devon as a kind of female St Francis. 

In a land so ready to supply a superstition, wherever 
one is possible, cleaving to the invisible, wherever the 
visible will permit it, Julia Uvedale soon became a kind 
of hero, not always too well loved. 
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Frederic Uvedale 5 

At the age of eighteen she had been left an orphan, 
to the care of an old uncle who was devoted to the study 
of the classics, and under his guidance she had become a 
proficient scholar. 

Possessed by an intense devotion for animals, she had 
at the age of twenty-three gone over the country for 
thirty miles round, accompanied by dogs, cats, squirrels, 
and various creatures, — one old authority in local history 
says even foxes, — and had preached a kind of revivalist 
creed, beseeching the rich to repent and the poor to be 
strong and patient, for the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand. For two years she had continued to wander round 
the country with her strange companions, when one day 
she happened upon a " wise woman " who had found her 
sitting by the wayside, " thinking of the world," as she 
had said. 

The " wise woman " liad cared for her — at any rate they 
lived together for some time ; nor does there seem to have 
been any attempt on the part of guardian and friends to 
^^ bring Julia home. Slie had probably so scandalised and 

o^ estranged all the family friends and neighbours by her 

preaching that they had ceased to care whether she lived 
or died. But this "wise woman" would seem to have 
had a great influence on Julia's life, for when she returned 
home it was noticed that she was without her pets, and 
the idea grew among the common sort of people that she 
had been bewitched. Whether, indeed, this was the case, 
or, as seems more likely, the " wise woman " had shown 
her a more excellent way, one can never be quite sure ; 
but it is certain that at the age of twenty-six she too had 
entered into the fold of the Komish Church, trying curi- 
ously enough the same antidote for the poison of rest- 
lessness as her great-grandfather had found so perfect a 
remedy. And yet the Uvedales had always l)een a dis- 
tinctly wayward race, finding all ties, even family relation- 
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Frederic Uvedale 7 

Protestant by tradition, but each followed more or less 
closely the lead of his own mind. Thus we have an 
Uvedale a Wesleyan during the mission to the west, and 
it is rumoured in India you may find an Uvedale (half 
English, half native) even to this day in some far hill 
village, some say even in Burma, where the silk-clad lovers 
walk o' nights, a good Mussulman, but inclined to his own 
opinion as to the nature of Allah. This was a great fall, 
and came, so they used to say, of their love of soldiering. 
But, indeed, the story is more probably a myth invented 
for the children on winter evenings in a flash of the old 
imaginative power which Hawk Uvedale had possessed 
in so marked a degree, if one is to believe Sir Peter 

Lely. 

Only they were all religious — as though some inner 
voice were always asking a question of the Uvedales, that 
in the end they all answered in the same way. All save 
one, and it is his strange story that I have set myself to 
telL But before it was possible to understand a life so 
entirely influenced by the spirit of old things, old people, 
his ancestors, it was necessary to tell you what I could of 
those ancestors ; little sidelights on a very famous race, 
such as show them, though not always in a pleasing light, 
at any rate in a characteristic pose — a pose in which 
they would recognise themselves. 

After Julia's death there seems to have been no remark- 
able Uvedale, until quite modern times, till one comes, 
in fact, to John Arthur de Laffan Uvedale, Frederic's 
father. But of his curious nature, his brave adven- 
tures, and his love for Italy, it is necessary to write more 
fully, as being more responsible for his son's actions 
and temperament than those older ancestors who, even 
had they not influenced him in any other way, would 
surely have made themselves felt, looking down on 
him as they did every day of his long childhood from 
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the library and the hall, the staircase and his fa 
room. 

" Fan " Uvedale, as he was always called, had beer 
in the 'Thirties, amid all the fervour of the ther 
ideas, which his father, a soldier of the Duke, had op 
so strenuously. He had been educated at school a 
Oxford, and then, an orphan at the age of twenty- 
he had turned to Art to fill a lifetime which fr 
promised otherwise to be empty of serious efforl 
father had left him ample fortune, and indeed 1 
somewhat mistakenly he seems always to have t 
been brought up merely as a gentleman, with no t 
profession in which to employ his time. He hac 
been attracted by the French school in matters 
and, like many of his countrymen then and lat< 
been content to accept the French point of view 
matters not of mere practical affairs. 

During those early years he had travelled mi 
France, Italy, Greece, and Egypt ; caring, it seemed 
for what those old lands had thought and loved in f 
or less distant past than for the study of modern r 
in the great capitals of Europe. 

It was after his return from his first Italian t 
his way of life seems suddenly to have been chan 
a curious metaphysical phase, hitherto latent 01 
latent in the family, appears. 

Things, tangible things, sometimes seem to ha\ 
meaning for him, almost a new sacredness. Nevei 
decided on any particular form of Christianity as 1 
having been, indeed, so it would seem, somewhat 
in such matters, he had suddenly seemed to 
all religion and to have placed in its stead a 
significance that he found in natural objects, 
actions. 

It was about this time that he tried to revive a 
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ten art, examples of which he had found all over Italy. 
An art especially welcome to him who cared so much for 
physical things under our dull leaden northern skies — 
the art of pottery. Patiently for two years he had de- 
voted himself to the revival of this handicraft, with little 
success, and the commercial prosperity of his country at 
that time seems to have called for quantity rather than 
quality, and so at last in disgust he threw it aside and 
started once more on a journey, whither he himself hardly 
knew. 

After another two years he suddenly appeared one day 
in Naples, where he was recognised and cared for by his old 
servant, who remembered him from his previous residence 
in that city. It appeared that he was penniless, and had 
been so for many months ; that in crossing from Marseilles 
to Naples, the ship in which he sailed two years before 
had been captured by pirates or some privateer, and that 
he had been taken with others to some town in northern 
Africa, where he had not the remotest idea. His com- 
panions were all dead, and he had only escaped the same 
fate because of his skill in pottery, which had pleased the 
king or headman of that savage people, so much in fact 
that it was to this also he owed his liberty, and after 
many strange wanderings had found an English ship at 
Tunis which had landed him at Naples, after he had been 
away from civilisation nearly two years. 

For months, it would seem, he had lived with an Arab 
sheik or wise man, which sojourn seems to have had a 
lasting elTect upon him, leaving in . his mind a certain 
susceptibility to spiritual supernatural ideas, developing a 
side of his character that he had seemed till then almost 
entirely to lack. 

It was during these first days in Naples that the great 
work on ' Light * had been begun, a work which he always 
alluded to with a quiet smile of superiority, as though 
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indeed he had written it solely for himself, as tho 
would be perhaps beyond others with less curiou 
perience. 

He left Naples about three months later and proc 
to Rome, where he had many friends, more espe 
among the more religiously minded. And at last, a 
age of twenty-eight, after six months' residence in 1 
he was received into the Romish Church, as old Cai 
Poligno, who had known his father, said, "Lik< 
ancestors — a brand plucked from the burning." 

Rome at that time, with its curiously unearthly 
(Pius IX. was then Pope), could not but have had a 
influence on a mind so receptive of sensuous impre 
and if we are to believe it, his diary would go to 
that it had indeed a remarkable effect, as of a grea 
making a clearance of rubbish from his life — " a ' 
fire," he adds, even then fire, light, having come tc 
some spiritual meaning for him. 

"I had been," he writes in a chapter of hii 
on 'Light,' "to the top of St Peter's, for it 
Peter's Eve, and I had spent the afternoon in th» 
Cathedral; and now toward sunset I had clinil 
past the galleries, between the double domes t 
down on Rome. As I gazed over the great cit^ 
there so silent and so still, the bells were : 
for vespers, and I, four hundred feet in the aii 
absolutely alone than I have eVer found myself 
was thinking of the various things in my lif 
had affected me most nearly. And I felt sure that 
things that had happened to me, the level sunsets o 
Italian lands had meant more to me, shown mc 
of the curious serene light of Christianity than ev 
inner light which is so constant a companion when 
dark physically. And I looked towards Old Ron 
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j mistress of the world, and all I saw was blood ; and I 

\ ' looked below me, and the square was full of people, 

thousands upon thousands of them, and suddenly 
above the whisper of the evening and the flight of 
birds around the cupolas I heard a voice as clear as 
light chanting, and I knew it was the Pope who blessed 
the people against to-morrow, which would be St Peter's 
Day. 

"And I crept down again to the Chapel of the Sacra- 
ment, and had knelt down not far from the great marble 
Pope, so white in his cold robes, between the candlesticks, 
and was praying very earnestly and with little emotion, 
when suddenly, out of the wall, as it were, came the great 
white figure of the Pope. ! so much whiter than that 
other who knelt always there in the cold stone, and I 
waited, and he knelt and prayed, too, while the candles 
set two and two down the church were like a little 
friendly path calling me to come away into the sunset 
and the great world." 

Even in his religion he was sensuous, as that little 
piece of conscious self-revelation from his cherished book 
goes to show. A religion more of those things which 
especially pleased him, which especially appealed to him, 
than of any dogma or creed or teaching. And the sight 
of the Pope of the sweet voice and beautiful presence, 
as Pope Pius IX. was, must indeed have appealed very 
strongly to this nature which found so much to worship 
in the very light of day, clothed as he saw him in 
white: "0! so much whiter than that other who knelt 
always there in the cold stone." 

But with the next summer weather, Uvedale had 
returned to England to the Court, and not long 
after he became engaged to Lucy Rowclilfe, the daughter 
of a soldier — a neighbour of Uvedule's when at Farley. 
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A year after their marriage a son was born to 
whom they named Frederic, which means " aboundi 
peace," as though after so many years of restle 
Uvedale had at last found peace, not in any des] 
form of religion or asceticism, but in just the h< 
comforts of life, the fireside delights of winter, the ' 
one's wife, and the pride of a man-child. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Farley Court, where Frederic was born, was a beauti- 
ful place, more especially in spring-time. It had rising 
grounds, meadows, woods, and water in abundance. In- 
deed Freddy's earliest memories were somehow inextric- 
ably interwoven with the sound of running water — " live 
water," as he used to call it. 

In the long afternoons of summer it would sing to him 
softly, so that, as I have heard, he would often stand 
still, with his head on one side, suddenly, when chasing 
a butterfly in the woods or " trying to catch the wind " (a 
favourite employment of his), to listen. In winter the 
water sang a hoarse song, sometimes with shouting and 
deep laughter ; and so, living either in a continual song or 
in the silence of the woods, with no companion of his own 
age, it is not wonderful that he grew up an imaginative 
thoughtful boy. 

During the first seven or eight years of his life — his 
mother had died when he was three — his father had been 
very frequently absent in London or abroad, leaving him 
almost entirely to the care of nurses and an old Italian 
priest, a friend and dependant of Mr Uvedale's, who had 
befriended him in Italy in his youth. 

To a mind such as De Laffan Uvedale's, saturated 
with Italy and all that Italy meant — its mysticism, its 
pantheism, its heat and sun — an Italian ecclesiastic was 
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almost a necessity. And Father Antonelli admirably 
that emptiness, that feeling almost of home-sicknei 
sort of " inverted home-sickness " — that Laffan Vv 
felt; in that need of Italy and Italian things, that 
become a master passion with him. 

Educated at a Jesuit College in Naples, where his qi 
ness, his cleverness, had been matter for great pride t 
superiors, Antonelli had acquired a reputation for piei 
the villages on the eastern sea-coast, where a new Met 
arises every twenty years or so, making so great a st: 
to reach even to Rome at last. 

And it was there in the Carmine that he had bee 
acquainted with Mr Uvedale, through the recoiniuends 
of Cardinal Poligno, so that at the last he had been 
suaded to accompany him to England and to under 
the education of his son, a task for which the priest 
well fitted. 

Tall and lean, with that mystical enthusiasm wri 
on his face which may betoken the uplifted soul of 
saint or that almost wolfish madness that made the g 
persecutions possible, he was at the least a niau of 
fascination, and at the highest a deep and sincere Chi 
scholar. 

In his hands Freddy's education lay, and for a ti 
least Freddy got nothing but good from him. F( 
life was spent in growing, and in that uncousciou; 
of learning one acquires almost without effort about 
things one cares for. 

When he was about seven years old he had been 
dering in the woods one autumn afternoon with tlie i 
listening to what the old man had to tell him of f 
and witches and the real existence of the trees and p 
which, he said, like our own life, only really begins 
we are alone. Nearing home, he had run on ahead < 
teacher; racing down a long avenue of beeches, v 
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bare arras and black twigs appeared to him as though 
they might well have a life he was ignorant of, a life of 
wild encounters when those long twigs and boughs bent 
and strained in an almost Homeric combat, he met on a 
sudden an old man with very white hair, both on his 
head and face — a noble-looking old man, who smiled at 
Freddy, and said Good afternoon. They became quite 
friendly, and when at last Father Antonelli came up, 
Freddy asked him to invite the stranger home to tea. 
However, he could not come; but in the most courteous 
way asked Freddy to come and see him the next day, 
which was Sunday, after church, adding that he had a 
little girl about Freddy's age who would be glad to see 
him. Freddy went home in great delight ; to the lonely 
child the very idea of a companion was delightful, and 
Freddy had none of those ideas about girls which could 
make him despise a friend on that account. 

Father Antonelli was silent on the way home, and 
seemed not altogether to be overjoyed at the prospect 
of the visit; but he said nothing to forbid Freddy's 
going, and the child, though he may have noticed a 
want of cordiality in the old man, was not cast down 
on that accolint. 

After Mass in the little chapel in the woods, which Mr 
Uvedale had rebuilt for his own use, and of which Father 
Antonelli was chaplain, the priest took Freddy by a new 
road, where he had never been before, to the vicarage to 
see the clergyman of the parish of Mouksmead, who had 
only lately come to live there. 

He was about to leave Freddy at the door, but Mr 
Gathorne came out and asked him to enter so heartily 
that at last, though reluctantly, he consented. 

It was not till years after that Freddy could understand 
the reluctance of the old priest, and then in himself too he 
seemed to trace a like habit, which he seemed to know lie 
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had learned from Father Antouelli's early teaching — a lin- 
gering dislike for, a hesitancy before entering into friendly 
intercourse with one of so different opinions, as though 
if he were to be scrupulously at one with himself, if he 
were never for one moment to hesitate in loyalty to what 
he had believed to be the divine revelation, he must not 
allow a doubt to cross the threshold of his mind, must 
not even allow people to imagine that anything so nearly 
touching himself was of little consequence to him. It 
was a scruple placed in his mind by the old priest in 
early life that he always thought had kept him at least 
true to himself in many a perplexing encounter in the life 
he had lived. 

The little daughter of Mr Gathorne, however, showed 
no doubt whatever of her gladness to see him. Her name 
proved to be Elianor, which, as Father Antonelli told him on 
the way home, meant " Light," " A name," said the Father, 
"which must be very precious to you, not on Elianor's 
account, but because your father, whom God have in His 
keeping, lays much store by it, holding that light is not 
only the most precious gift of God, but that in anothe 
sense God is Himself Light, the Light of the world. Yr 
father," he said, " has himself written a very learned l 
on 'Light,' which one day you will read and u 
stand." 

One of Freddy's favourite walks was the way the 
at first through wood and copse, out at last to thr 
red with heath, and rolling with wind. Here 
summer-time he would come always with Fathe 
elli, who never left him out of doors, nor for t^ 
for long indoors. They would start early in 
morning air with the little white clouds racir 
looking as they walked for an occasional gli 
sea, blue as only Devon seas are, between tl 
the heather. In the genial heat they v 
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and then, and Father Antonelli would read him a story 
from the * History of the Holy Graal/ and he would wander 
away in the middle of it, perhaps to pick a flower or 
chase the thistle-down seen for the first time, or to 
answer a bird's call, or to see the flame that burnt in 
secret behind a white May-tree, coming back all covered 
with blossom and dew. 

Or, they would wander together to the moors, down 
through the woods, away from the sea, and watch the 
valleys full of clouds and the rain beating up from far 
away, southward and west, and once Freddy saw an eagle, 
and often they saw the deer, and all the time the child 
was thinking thoughts that led far away beyond even the 
wide horizons of that land, where the sea and moor shut 
one in from the world, only so imperceptibly. 

And so during the early years Freddy learned what it 
was to dream, to understand, without being able or indeed 
wishing to explain. He also learned the prayers the old 
priest taught him, the Paternoster in Latin, and the pray- 
ers for his father and mother and for his youth. And in 
that last prayer he found much which caused him wonder ; 
so that he asked Father Antonelli if it were so bad to be 
old, seeing that God gave that too. And even then he 
could not understand the old man when he said that — 

" Truly age was the gift of God as well as youth, but 
that youth was God's first gift, and where love was con- 
cerned, as in all our dealings with God, the first gift was 
always the best. As," said he, " the first gift your motlier 
gave you was life, and the first gift of your wife shall be 
a kiss." 

Still the prayer puzzled liiin ; it began in Latin, as 
being the language in which Father Antonelli always 
preferred to approach God. "Not that it is necessary, 
but that maybe God is more used to it, remember that," 
as he told Freddy. And so the prayer ran : — 

B 
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clamoured to be taken there, but when they returned said 
it was nothing but the moonlight and the wind in the 
trees. 

Yet when Elianor cut her arm falling from a tree that 
Freddy had not dared to climb for a bird's nest, she would 
not cry ; and when Freddy wept and could not tie it up 
for her because of the trickle of blood, she had bound it 
up herself and looked scornfully at him. 

They were happy together, however, always, and never 
quarrelled in earnest ; and although Elianor never cared 
for Father Antonelli, nor he for her, still the priest's in- 
fluence over Freddy increased rather than decreased, and 
his father when he returned to the Court just before Christ- 
mas found him a tall boy of nine, with good manners and 
a queer old-fashioned way that he was not slow to notice. 

The work on * Light,' a curious, half-philosophical, half- 
scientific treatise, was completed. The light of day as 
the breath given to soul and body — the light of summer 
days — the curious light of those summer-in-winter days 
that come now and again with a stretch of black winter 
between, such was the book. In those last days in Italy, 
Mr Uvedale, whose health had of late not been satis- 
factory, had put the finishing touches to his work and 
completed it. It was of this book the priest had spoken 
when he had told Freddy of how much store his father 
set by ' Light.' 

The book was primarily a self-revelation, part diary, 
part scientific treatise, part jottings from a mind stored 
with a knowledge of unusual things. It was the history, 
the spiritual history, of a soul not at one with itself, which 
set up as its ideal the serenity, the unity, of so many con- 
flicting colours, rays, radiances in a single beam of pure 
white light. And of late Mr Uvedale had determined 
that this book should be his great gift to Freddy on his 
twenty-first birthday — a day as yet far enough distant. 
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had lluiig wide the doors and had come out to seize not 
only on the room but on his own soul, nay, on the whole 
world outside for miles and miles. 

He had been wakened by the crash of thunder with a 
nameless dread at his heart, the terror of all human things 
for what one cannot see. He hadiain quite alone, scarcely 
daring to breathe, and suddenly the lightning had come, 
making for one moment the room as light as day. In 
vain he had tried to close his eyes. All had been made 
plain for an instant: the windows with the tendrils of 
the creepers beating against them ; even the little canary 
in its cage pressed close against the bars in shuddering 
terror too at the crashing thunder which followed so close 
upon the vivid light ; even the shadow, the mirrored like- 
ness of his bed in the polished satin-wood of the wardrobe, 
he had seen; and mirrored there too, for it hung above 
his bed, the crucifix, which seemed to blaze with a new 
light, the terrible wounds speaking as it were to him, a 
little child, with a fearful earnestness. And as he looked 
the cross had slid down the wall, leaving nothing but a 
pure round white light in the place where it had been. 
He had shrieked in fear, and his father, hearing him from 
the next room, had come and lifted him into his own bed 
where he had calmed him as best he could. But the 
child refused to be comforted, and lay sobbing with his 
tiny hand in his father's till the morning ; and then when 
the sun was making all things new he had returned, still 
holding his father's hand, to his own room, where they 
found that indeed the crucifix had fallen in the night and 
lay broken on the floor. Since then it had hung in his 
father's room, a symbol still terrible to the boy of all 
those hidden powers that seemed once to have their 
dwelling-place in the old satin-wood wardrobe, but which 
since that night seemed to have gained possession of the 
woods and the world, so that he found traces of them 
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there was perfect safety, as perhaps nowhere else in a 
world that was all to be explored. 

And on Christmas Eve too, when the carol-singers had 
sung to them and the mummers had finished their play, 
suddenly across the snow lying so thick on the trees and 
in the woods — the snow which had transformed the moors 
to a great white sea without spot or blemish — suddenly 
there had come a cry, a cry of distress. 

How it had startled him ! He had run to his father, 
and suddenly all his little world seemed toppling down, 
for even here in his own house he was not safe, so it 
appeared, and standing beside his father's bed he had 
said, "What is it? I am afraid." 

And because he was little, he would say to me after- 
wards, and because he was frightened his father had put 
the " down *' round his shoulders and sat him on the hill 
his knees made under the blankets and counterpane, and 
told him a long story of how on that first Christmas 
Eve when the Christ was born those shepherds who 
were watching their flocks in the fields heard the fauns 
(creatures that lay hidden now on the mountains in 
Switzerland or somewhere far away — he did not remem- 
ber where) wailing in the woods, crying, "Great Pan is 
dead ! Great Pan is dead ! " 

He did not quite know who Great Pan was; but his 
father had explained to him he was a happy creature, half- 
man half-goat, who lived where the reeds grew tallest, 
adding, so that it might be quite clear to him, " by the 
meres where they threw Excalibur so long ago." 

And so Freddy's childhood passed among the woods 
and fields, not too boisterously but far from unhappily. 
He was getting a big boy now, for the years went by 
without lagging; and indeed he found plenty to do, for 
Father Antonelli kept him close to his books : only there 
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was never much need to hold him there, the trouble gen- 
erally being to get him plenty of exercise in the fresli air. 

For the most part he was solitary, filling his time, apart 
from lessons, with reading eagerly old books of adven- 
ture, old histories of times when armed persons were 
still abroad in many disguises, when things happened 
that were never explained, when ladies sat at open win- 
dows on velvety nights in Italy, and knights and esquires 
went out to fight — well, after all, just for the mere love 
of fighting and glory and life. 

For hours he would read the ' History of the Holy 
Graal'; and long afterwards he told me that this book 
had always a great influence over him, a great fascination 
for him, so that the reading of a few pages would bring 
back his whole childhood to him white and clean, even 
after he had journeyed so far away from it. 

"And while he sitteth thus stooping, his head toward 
the ground, full of vexation and discontent, he heareth 
in the chapel the voice of a Lady that spake so sweet and 
clear that no man in this earthly world, were his grief 
and heaviness never so sore, but and he had heard the 
sweet voice of her pleading would again have been in 
joy. She saith to the devils, * Begone from hence, for no 
right have ye over the soul of this good man, whatsoever 
he may have done aforetime, for in my Son's service an 
mine own is he taken, and his penance hath he done 
this hermitage of the sins that he hath done. . . .' 
devils go their way all discomfit and aggrieved; an' 
sweet Mother of our Lord God taketh the soul 
hermit that was departed of his body, and so comn 
it to the angels and archangels that they make 
thereof to Her dear Son in Paradise. And t' 
take it and begin to sing for joy * Te Deum 7 
and the Holy Lady leadeth them and goetl 
along with them." 
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It had the very promise of safety in it, the protection 
of those who were very conscious of the Presence behind 
the beeches in the woods or on the verge of the moor- 
land or across the storm. How wonderful ! It was just 
like fairyland — but true ; how true, he has often told me, 
he never quite knew till afterwards. And so he lived 
almost alone with his imagination, becoming more than 
a little, as he grew older, an idealist, a seeker after a 
perfection which his imagination told him was some- 
where to be found ; not consciously as yet, but none the 
less surely constructing a world within a world where he 
himself might live in safety. 

But it was the open country, the life of the hedges and 
the woods and the heather, that kept him from being an 
entire slave to a too lively imagination, a somewhat mor- 
bid soul in a not altogether healthy daily life. And 
friends he had of a sort beside the priest, Mr Gathome 
and Elianor, — the woodsmen and keepers, the peat-diggers 
and quarrymen, and the coastguard, who, like himself, 
seemed always on the watch for some enemy at the 
gate. 

The old housekeeper too, who would tell him tales of 
his mother, so that he would sometimes almost imagine 
that she, that mother he could never remember, but who, 
he was assured, could see him, was one with that " Lady 
that spake so sweet and clear that no man in this earthly 
world, were his grief and heaviness never so sore, but and 
he had heard the sweet voice of her pleading would again 
have been in joy." 

And so he would wander down to the sea dreaming, 
to pluck sea -holly or to breathe the wind or to watch 
the great ships, that were the one thing left out of those 
old books of his, riding over the white waves in a great 
wind. 



CHAPTER III. 

That love of the various historical notes in the landscape 
was helped by reason of a journey that Freddy made about 
this time, not alone, for it had been decided that Elianor 
should go too. 

Southward and west they journeyed, not by train, which 
flies so much slower, over a journey shortened by days ; 
but in a delightful caravan, a house on wheels that for 
weeks before they had all been busy fitting out. It was 
all coming true, then, the journey full of adventure, the 
rest at the inn -door at midday in a little village street 
half a world away from Monksmead with its woods an 
sea. At niglit, too, they would halt in some deep cornV 
perliaps or under the lea of a great wood, and after t' 
delightful experience of prepariug your food for your 
you went to bed so close to all that outside world 
merely lying there safely minute by minute v 
itself really a grand adventure. You could hear th' 
cropping away at the short grass, or the fligh 
birds and all the strange new life of the wood 
combes, met as it were on its own level, or 
more intimate terms than when at home. L 
snugly in the caravan on nights when the o 
asleep, all that world of the ' History o' 
Graal,' that he had lived in perhaps so muc' 
than in his own daily life, came back to hir 
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" Here the story is silent of Messire Gawain and begin- 
netli to speak of Lancelot, that entereth into a forest and 
rideth with right great ado and meeteth a knight in the 
midst of the forest that was coming full speed and was 
armed of all arms." 

Surely one had only to go a little farther to find the 
palace of King Fisherman itself. There in " the fairest 
land of the world, and the fairest meadow-grounds that 
were ever seen," surely he would come upon the three 
bridges, and the Lion, and maybe he too on the right hand 
might see "an angel passing fair that pointed with his 
finger to the chapel where was the Holy Graal, and on 
his breast had he a precious stone, and letters written 
above his head that told how the lord of the castle was the 
like pure and clean of all evil seeming as was this stone." 

And so he set forth each summer morning for a land of 
dreams, lying down each night with the promises that 
he made himself against to-morrow. 

One evening came as they toiled up a long hill, between 
copse and moorland that soon gave way just to wild cliff- 
land, or moor, or unreclaimed greensward, grey with 
the sea wind, as it flashed up from the water as night 
came on. And so it was dark when they reached the 
little village, where the lights in the cottage windows 
shone out on them most cheerfully, and they had to 
search for the inn ; but almost before they had halted and 
got down, and were standing in the almost blinding light 
of the inn -parlour, Freddy recognised the place as the 
land of promise, the Island of Once. And he had come ; 
he was there. 

For indeed the past itself has life as well as that crowd 
of nameless creatures in his train ; not only the common 
life of these old times, still less the lives of the grandees, 
the heroes, the sages, but the life of that greatest hero of 
all, the Past. 
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As Freddy lay between the cool sheets of his bed thai 
night he was strangely excited, for he felt sure he had mel 
him. The very air, blowing in over the cliffs from that ok 
sea, was like the cup that Tristram drained, in its powe^ 
over one's soul and body. All night he lay awake, and th< 
wind blew round the house singing songs which the bo^ 
never failed to understand, songs all children know ; anc 
whether from fatigue or from the strength of the aii 
or merely from the strangeness of a new bed and th< 
excitement of the arrival, Freddy was feverish, and coulc 
not sleep, and lay all night between dreaming and waking 
while sleep stood and watched him. 

Once he thought he heard Father Antonelli pass tin 
door, and then return and hesitate, then he remembered h( 
had not said his prayers, but indeed in this wonderful nev 
world there did not seem to be any use for prayers sine 
one had all one wanted. But in his excitement he ha 
raised his voice and called, and Father Antonelli hf 
come in, and seeing the child was feverish had sat wi 
him, his cool, long hand on the boy's hot head, and in tl 
sweet voice of his had repeated just the first part of t' 
prayer he had taught him, as though understanding, as 
one else could, all that was passing in his boy's mind. 

"Et introibo ad altare Dei: ad Deum qui laeti 
juventutem meam." Towards morning he had f 
asleep, but Father Antonelli had not left him, rema 
on his knees all night praying for the boy who slep 
beneath his hands. 

With the day all feverishness had left hun ; a' 
the delightful freshness of the sun and air, iv 
things new for the new day, had come in at tl 
Freddy had jumped up with the knowledge r 
that to-day was to be the beginning of the 
life out of the story-books, the life of joy. 

It was as though some of the miraculous h' 
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he had read of in the * History of the Holy Graal ' had been 
given Father Antonelli for him, and that he too, like a 
knight of old, Lancelot or Percival, should set forth upon 
his way whole and clean. 

After breakfast Father Antonelli took them towards the 
sea-shore, and there high on the cliff set over them they 
saw King Arthur's castle. Was there anything in the 
world left to wish for, was there anything in the world 
left to see ? It was the fulfilment of all his dreams, to be 
there on the very ground where Tristram had led the 
King of Ireland's daughter, whence King Arthur himself 
had looked out to sea. 

What mattered it to Freddy that the whole thing was 
probably a myth? He believed it, had indeed never 
thought of doubting so obvious a fact. There was the 
castle, and the tiny chapel, and King Arthur's seat itself, 
looking westward, where over the infinite distance of sea 
and space the sun would set in the evening. 

They were standing beside the chapel listening to what 
Father Antonelli had to tell them, dreaming strange 
impossible dreams of what they would have said and done 
for knighthood and its honour and King Arthur, in those 
days that seemed to Freddy at any rate not so very 
far away. 

The ruins were scarcely more than the shell of what 
had once been castle and fortress, with its tiny chapel and 
altar. The sheep browsed around them among the stones, 
the sole visible inhabitants of a place surely peopled with 
the ghosts of the far-off time. The great ships passed by 
for other and newer lands, rolling over the white waves 
that still broke upon a shore now so desolate. Still amid 
all the solitude and ruin, serving but to remind of what 
once had been so great, there was a wild beauty, a maj- 
esty of space and silence, which was not lost on Freddy, 
certainly not on Fatlier Antonelli, — and while Elianor 
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clamoured for tlie story, " How Sir Tristram departed from 
the King and La Beale Isoiid out of Ireland for to come 
into Cornwall," Freddy seemed absorbed in the spirit 
of the place, in the prospects of sea -coast and half- 
reclaimed country and the ploughed sea-way where the 
gulls skimmed just over the waves, so white, so sadly. 

And yet, in spite of the strangeness of the place, here 
Freddy thought at last in pure happiness. For young 
as he was, he realised in a half unconscious way the neces- 
sity for happiness, the sanity of just that. 

And at night, after Elianor had gone to l)ed, he had told 
Father Antonelli in a burst of confidence, not unusual 
when they were alone, how happy he was, how he desired 
always to be happy, how unless he were happy he thought 
he would die. It was a child's idea that death was after 
all perhaps the friend of happiness, coming to the assis- 
tance of happiness as it were when it was being worsted. 

And Father Antonelli had smiled at him and said that 
to be happy one must be good, that there was something 
more worth having even than happiness, how that there 
was in man a higher than happiness. " Man can do," said 
he, " without happiness, and instead thereof find blessed- 
ness. A writer, whom one day you will read and under- 
stand, has said, 'This is the Everlasting Yea, love not 
Pleasure but Good.' If you would be always happy live 
always among good things," he continued, as thoug' 
speaking to himself. It was a way he had that Fred 
knew well. "Keep yourself from even the approach 
what will raise within your mind doubts or questionii 
of what you have already decided, of what you alrr 
know is the divine revelation." To stake the whr 
one's life on an eternal fact, never to forsake eve 
moment that rock of safety ; not to mix oneself ir 
which might tempt one to a seemingly more pleas 
less secure resting-place ; so one would always be 
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ate, would secure, as it were, Fortune in all things for 
oneself beforehand. For as Plato said, Fortune was but 
wisdom, was but a more complete knowledge. And so if 
one would always live in a great enchantment one must 
live always surrounded as it were by a quietness, a 
temperance of spirit, that was possible even in the midst 
of cities and all manner of daily business. 

He went on, still speaking more to himself than to the 
boy, to say how that one was always more happy by one- 
self than among other people, that is if one had found 
true happiness. That one of the most precious gifts of 
God was that self-possession, that secret of oneself that 
only oneself really could ever know. And that this great 
possession was only to be found in that spiritual quietness 
that lay behind the desires and passions of daily life, 
more remote, more solitary than death — that, indeed, it 
included death as it were. 

And Freddy listened, and caught from the old man's 
talk a real lesson, of use to him very often afterwards, 
when in a life inextricably mixed up with the most 
terrible passions of the soul, he found he had learned that 
lesson of retiring into himself as into a chapel or holy 
place as truly the art of happiness. 

In long talks such as these, in long rambles along the 
cliffs or sea-shore, in excursions inland to old forgotten 
churches and villages, the days of that long summer 
passed all too rapidly. 

In the mornings Elianor and he would bathe together 
in the old caves and pools beneath the rock of Tintagel. 
And in the drowsy afternoons, when even the bees came 
out to the buttercups and daisies growing in the old castle 
itself to get a breath of sea air among the flowers there, 
when those inland were drooping in the drouth, Father 
Antonelli would read them stories or histories, and they 
would dream of those far-off times. 
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What would they not have dared for Mary Stuart, or 
Marie Antoinette ! Joan of Arc alone in virgin woman- 
hood never could have needed their aid, but how they 
would have loved her, served her ! 

And Father Antonelli, too, watching the young lives 
thus enthusiastic for what was noble and altogether 
lovely, seemed, especially with regard to that one whom 
he loved so dearly, to take his enthusiasm and love almost 
to himself, as though not recognising those others for 
whom maybe his own heart had beaten as passionately 
once. Was not he, old, and a priest, almost one of those 
ghosts, too ? As he strolled with Freddy among the ruins 
or sat at sunset in King Arthur's seat, he seemed to him- 
self to be scarcely more than one ghost among tliose 
others whose domain this was, where almost it appeared 
the boy and girl were like trespassers. And like those 
restless ghosts, too, he had his trouble, that would not let 
him be still. Would the world always appear to his boy 
just such a shadow as it did now? Would that eager 
intelligence, that wild imagination, always make so sharp 
a distinction between the flesh and the spirit ; in a world 
set with pitfalls and noise would that quietness that he 
had recommended him always be there in the boy*s soul — 
a place to withdraw into at any time, nay, would it always 
be desired by one who must perforce come to set such 
store by mere life ? What protection could he give him, 
what unfailing sword of defence ? 

Freddy, all unconscious of the trouble in the old man's 
mind, dreamed away tliere, looking out on a sea that 
changed under the sunset from crimson to opal and 

grey. 

Always to ol^y the conscience, never to fail in loyalty 
to oneself. It seemed the only .possible rule, and yet 
what terrible risk, what possible misfortune lurked there. 
To be able to trust one's conscience as the voice of God, 
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surely that alone was the work of a lifetime. It was all 
he had to give the boy. 

Long after, far into the night, the old man sat thinking, 
as though indeed for some reason he could not tell or see 
it was very necessary for him to decide. 

For the beauty of the world had meant much to him once, 
full of the perfume of the past, and running over with 
fanciful days. Ambition had ridden him on the curb, and 
he had ached for the spoil ere he had fallen behind in 
the race. Who could help seeing tliat the world was 
beautiful? he asked himself; who could help loving his 
life more than — well, another ghost ? Faith, that, too, was 
a beautiful thing, and the religious life ; but how when the 
world was calling you, " Come to me, come to me," how when 
youth was clamouring in head and heart " this is mine, 
this is mine," how was his boy going to meet that, how 
keep that quietness, that temperance, if the imagination 
came to its own ? But as he thought on through the 
night he gradually grew calmer and more quiet in his own 
heart, and at last, as dawn was breaking, he said to him- 
self almost triumphantly, " Dominus illuminatio mea et 
salus mea ; quem timebo ? Dominus defensor vitse meae ; a 
quo trepidabo ? The Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear ? The Lord is the protector of my 
life ; of whom shall I be afraid ? " And so in the morning 
he fell asleep without taking thought for the morrow. 

But the summer days were shortening, and the holiday 
must come to an end. As they set out upon that home- 
ward way they were all more or less sorry — a feeling of 
sadness in leaving pleasant things. And so back through 
the woods and combes they went, where a breath of 
almost autumn wind seemed to lurk — or was it just 
imagination ? — in the whiteness of the leaves, in the 
rustle of the dead undergrowth, and the white approach 
of the wind over the grass. 

c 
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They would meet troops of men and women coming 
from harvest every evening with sheaves of com in their 
arms, for here in the west the poor were still allowed to 
glean, nor were the farmers too ready to strip the fields 
before they let the gleaners in. 

Always they came singing up and down the hills to 
meet them in the twilight, their voices raised in unison, 
and the soft Celtic accent only adding charm to the 
chant of the music; for there was very little actual tune, 
as indeed in most purely peasant airs. 

Father Antonelli was delighted: it reminded him, he 
said, of Italy, where people were always singing ; and 
then he would tell the children wonderful stories of his 
native land, of the terrible storms and the mountains and 
the sea, which was pale blue — not so grim, said he, as this 
your sea here. 

From inn to inn, from hostelry to hostelry they went, 
meeting again with delight tlie people whose acquaintance 
they had made on the way out, until one day they came 
back into the country of moors. 

With their return to their own land, after the fascina- 
tion of seeing what Elianor called "foreign parts," it 
almost seemed as though that gloom were settling on 
them again. That wide horizon, those deep valleys and 
high hills — well, they were home ; but home did not seem 
so delightful as usual. 

They scanned each night the farthest stretches of 
heather for the woods they knew so well, that turn in 
the white road, that darkness in the trees, until they 
came one evening upon Farley Court quite by surprise, 
as you might say. After so long an absence, it seemed 
almost too good to be really home at last, and so suddenly 
too. And they ran to all their favourite haunts — ^the 
lawn under the dovecote and the summer-house made of 
yew — as though to make quite certain it was home indeed. 
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They looked so well, the old housekeeper told them — 
like Devon apples rosy and ripe ; sure they must not go 
away again till cider-time came round. 

But for Freddy Father Antonelli had bad news: his 
father's health had seemingly failed in Florence during 
the hot weather — the letter was some weeks old — it 
would be necessary for him to go to Florence at once. 

Meantime Freddy must be good at home here with 
Mrs Parker, and say his prayers night and morning. 
And Father Antonelli hurriedly kissed him, with tears 
in his eyes, bidding him adieu. 

There was no news for a long time, and then a letter 
with black edges on the envelope, that seemed to make 
the whole place wintry already. 

It seemed his dear father was dead. " Oh, Freddy, and 
you were not here. He sent you seven kisses by me, and, 
my dear little boy, I am coming to you and bringing them 
on my lips." 

Ah ! there was the enemy ; he had dared to cross the 
threshold, to tear down the doors, and to invade even here 
where all was safety once. 

How would he say his prayers, he thought, with that 
knowledge of misfortune, wrong, at his heart? 




CHAPTER IV. 

Yes, in spite of his prayers, the gods were not on his 
side : they had come to him not in pleasant summer 
guise, in laughing sunshine with happy faces, but with 
the cold rugged lines of winter on their foreheads, and 
that hardness in the eyes that did not make them 
appear like friends at all. 

Was this, he thought, as he waited day after day for 
Father Antonelli's return — was this the way of it all? 
Was there, then, no safety anywhere from those things 
which were so much stronger than himself — nay, than 
even men and women — stronger even than their souls 
and minds? Where was now that quietness which the 
Father had bidden him cultivate above all other moods ? 
Scattered before the subtle footsteps, the terrible in- 
coming, of him whom he was so little prepared to 
encounter. 

As he sat evening after evening in a house that seemed 
to have lost even the little joyousness, life, that it had 
once held, however precariously — curling himself up on 
the window-sill in his own room waiting for Father 
Antonelli's return — his thoughts, boy though he was, 
were more mere apprehensions than of sorrow overwhelm- 
ing, such as one older would perhaps have experienced. 

And it began to be a habit with him to question his 
own thoughts concerning just himself — ^perhaps even con- 
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ceraing the origin, the motives, of his own thoughts and 
actions. Was he not, he thought, more fearful on his 
own account, now that he found these things could 
approach and touch even himself, than filled with sad- 
ness or overwhelming grief on account of his father? 
And at last he did really find that sadness, that sorrow, 
in the realisation that indeed he was now alone in the 
world quite by himself, with only Father Antonelli be- 
tween him and that vast champaign with its cities and 
seas, towns, forests, and rivers, peopled by such strange 
fancies, about which he was always dreaming. 

And it was during this lonely time — this waiting for 
something that after all could only make his loss seem 
greater — that Elianor, coming to se^ him every day, 
almost brought back a wintry ray of sunshine, almost 
dissipated all his forebodings. 

A changed Elianor. The little girl, full of such animal 
spirits, who had so often laughed at him for his beliefs in 
knights and ghosts and fairies, seemed now to have grown 
sweetly serious too, so that he hardly knew her — her old 
self appearing, as ever afterwards, so dream - like, so 
shadowy. 

They had been wandering through the house looking 
at the family portraits, and as they walked by those forms 
in armour or habits of another age, into Freddy's dis- 
turbed and unbalanced mind a kind of fear had crept, 
as though death, having conquered so much that was 
noble and brave, would make but little of himself. And 
he had trembled and been afraid. But Elianor had taken 
his hand, and said those words he so well remembered — 

"Begone from hence, for no right have ye over the 
soul of this good man, whatsoever he may have done 
aforetime, for in my Son's service and mine own is he 
taken." 

Suddenly, as he looked in Elianur's clear eyes, fearless 
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there in the dark, aiuou<; so iiiauy witnesses, a great quie 
ness crept over the boy's soul, and for the first time sin 
the news of his father's death Elianor saw tears in his ey< 

Again and again it was to Elianor he looked, as 
some one stronger, more daring, than himself; so th 
whatever she said came to be absolutely true to hi 
— came to be such that he would take it witho 
questioning. 

" Die ! " she said. " Pooh ! you can't die. You' 
young. Only old, old people die — people who knc 
everything." 

At last Father Antonelli came home. He told Fred( 
he had been kept in London for some days on busine 
connected with his father; but he was silent as to tl 
nature of that business, and indeed spoke little on ai 
matter. 

Only he took Freddy by the hands after he had s 
his prayers on that first night, and kissed him on 
lips seven times, at each kiss making the sign of 
cross and saying very reverently, "With thy fat) 
dear love." And he had told Freddy of a message w 
his father had sent to him as he went out to di 
message that Father Antonelli told him his fathei 
desired him to think of and remember every d 
his life ; and then the priest had said the words, " 
ye have the light walk in the light, that ye may 1 
the children of light." 

" You will not understand all that these words 
said he, "until you are older — not fully, perliap 
they must mean for you until you have read tl' 
of your father's of which I have so often talke 
But you must say these words over to youn 
morning and every evening, and think of the 
greatest gift your father could possibly givr 
you keep these words close to your he? 
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never go wrong, and you will be doing what your 
father would have wished." 

After this the days seemed to go on very much as 
before. Mr Uvedale had been absent from Farley Court 
so much that when the first great shock and surprise 
of his death had passed, and Christmas was coming 
again, Freddy could not help feeling glad now and then 
when the snow was lying on the ground and the sun 
shining and the air crisp with frost. 

Father Antonelli was very strict over lessons now, 
and indeed never left the boy, either then or in hours 
of holiday. 

He seemed to be very desirous of giving him all the 
knowledge he could, rules for conduct, dim impressions, 
which perhaps Freddy remembered best of all, of preju- 
dices for or against certain things, opinions, manners. 
And the truer education, the training of the mind to 
enable it to think independently, went on too. Freddy 
was now a fair Latinist, and had been set at Greek for 
over a year, and indeed, while not precocious, gave evi- 
dence of talent of a high order, and of a great capacity 
for taking pains. 

And then Father Antonelli had set him lessons in the 
gymnasium, and lately a master had come over from 
Exeter to teach him the rudiments of fencing and the 
use of the foils. He was used to taking a bath in the 
little river that ran through the park every morning, 
summer and winter alike, and was an expert swimmer. 
But it was during this winter that a seeming delicacy of 
constitution had almost entirely disappeared, so that with 
his fourteenth birthday he had appeared more manly, and 
bronzed, though his eyes still opened wide, veiled by their 
long lashes, on a world that they seemed to say was in- 
comprehensible. 

Not only every Sunday, but every day now Father 
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Antx)nelli took him to the little chapel in the wooc 
in the morning, and there taught him the use of 
manual of prayers he had prepared for him. 

So active indeed on all sides was Father Anto 
his teaching, so tireless in explanation and influen 
Freddy had exclaimed at it, and asked him why, n 
his father was dead, he was so much more anxiou 
lessons and training than before. And the Fatl 
answered, " Work while it is light, for the night 
when no man can work." And the substitution 
word "light" into so well known a text had sti: 
thoughts that were almost asleep, thoughts of thj 
when the letter came from Italy, thoughts of tht 
night when Elianor had quieted him so wholly, 
that last message from his father, whose words h 
never get sufficiently by heart. 

And then there were those long talks in the lil 
the evenings, when Freddy would unburden hinis 
lay all his hopes and fears out for the Father to 
help him to banish or compass. 

It was on one of these intimate evenings that the 
of death happened to be touched on, and Freddy h 
not without a certain shyness and sense of shame, 
old fear of death, which had troubled him so no 
months ago. But Father Antonelli had not sn 
was his wont at all Freddy's boyish troubles, findin 
to help him at once ; but had sat silent for quit« 
time, till Freddy almost thought he must be ang 
him, or not have heard. But at last he looked up 
sigh, and almost evaded the eyes that looked at 
eagerly. " We all are mortal," he said, openir 
that lay beside him. " Some of us die every day, 
due time, as St Ambrose saith, ' The first entranc 
life is the beginning of death, neither does our 
to be increased before it begins also to be d 
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All of us by turns, one after another, thus turn into plain 
dust, that is the mean and homely end of all our bravery. 
And yet it does not become us to be afraid, nor to cry out 
as children, but rather to renounce this life and all that 
we have found so pleasant therein, and to make all ready 
for that life which is most surely ours.* For as Jeremy 
Taylor says, ' a man at least gets this by his death, that 
his calamities are not immortal.' The religious life is 
one ' that august laws ordain which in the highest empy- 
rean have their birth,* where there is no room for fear. 
And, my dear boy," he went on, " holiness is indeed that 
great gift of God where nothing in any way noisy or fro- 
ward, as fear, can come." 

It was the very dream of his boyhood. Holiness con- 
ceived of chiefly as a calmness of view, a stillness of spirit ; 
something that did not come at all readily to his impet- 
uous, excitable nature. Some great perfection seemed 
almost within his grasp, some great ideal at which it was 
now possible for him to aim, having thrown away as it 
seemed the burden of the world. "The Path which 
august laws ordain," so that the gods, whoever they might 
be, even that mysterious presence which lurked behind 
the sunshine, and the new tender green leaves, as well as 
behind that ugliness of death, might as it were favour him 
beyond another — might almost perhaps fight on his side — 
against, against what ? against those outside things, those 
ramparts of the world that somehow seemed to hem him 
I in now more than before. How, supposing he could get 

the gods on his side for happiness, how to make the best 
of all that, how to get the very utmost out of it, so that in 
even so short a time he might win through and reach the 
world. But there on the other side was that great renun- 
ciation, so great he felt that even for that other life which 
was most surely his, he could not give up the beauty of 
this world, just this life. The moon seen through the 
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beech-woods, or the whiteness of the clouds iu the wind — 
things, as he himself had often thought, that had forgotten, 
at least for a time, the sorrow of the world, and through 
an innate youthfulness, as it were, the spirit almost of 
little children, realised the joy, the splendour of life, the 
delight of things, the excitement that thrilled you when 
you whispered " to-morrow " to yourself, — the sufficiency 
of just that — things above all that forgot the wretchedness 
of death, the helplessness of human things. Was it a 
kind of crying for the moon ? 

Or were those happier things, such as he himself had 
often imagined he found in just the happiness of the 
animals, or the liveliness of the peasants in the fields, 
really due to an absence of mind, a forgetfulness of all 
that lay behind — of what one was condemned to when 
one was born ? 

He was roused from his dream by the voice of Father 
AntonellL " Look into yourself, and think seriously what 
you were some few years ago, what you were before your 
father was born or when he was a child. If you take 
away a little while, no man or woman now living was 
alive. And we — why, we were not heard of, though now 
we go with such grace, and build ourselves houses or dream 
dreams. Yet men and women such as we did as we do. 
wonderful ! A little while before yesterday the best of 
us all and the most knowing knew not that there was a 
world, that there were angels, that there is a God, that 
we were afterward to be ; and so if I clip away an odd 
end of ensuing time, a little remnant of black and white, 
of nights and days, we that now move and set to work 
and hope and dream and laugh, we shall once more 
become what we were before, companions for angels. It 
is well said also, 'Therefore the memory of death shall 
stand like a seal of virgin wax upon my heart to keep 
the world from looking into the secret'; and it is truly 
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in that very death that our hope of that quietness, that 
serenity, lies, which it is our liighest hope and endeavour 
while on earth to obtain. I am sure," said the Father, 
looking up at him, " that I shall not be with you for very 
much longer, shall not be here to guide you nor to help 
you in such diflBculties as may come into your life ; and 
therefore I would have you remember that, above all 
things, it is necessary for you to trust God, that noticing 
that can possibly happen to you is worthy of fear, save 
only a mistrust of God. Whatever happens to you is 
God's will, and will very easily be explained by-and-by ; 
but now God looks to you to trust Him, and maybe you 
will not be able to understand all He does. My dear 
pupil," said tlie old man, "this is my farewell. In a few 
days, or weeks at most, 1 shall be going back to my own 
country, for those who are your guardians now do not 
believe as your father and I do, nor as you have been 
taught. You will probably be sent to school, and if so 
keep that ever in your mind as a memory both of your 
father and of me your old schoolmaster, Trust in God. 
I have done my best to show you what I know to be the 
revelation of God, I have told you of the true light of the 
world; but now you are going among others who think 
differently, who will tell you the way I have .shown you is 
not the way of God. Be wary. Obey them in all things ; 
but never forget to trust God first. A day will come 
when you will be free to choose for yourself, then you 
must look into your heart and decide, and then more than 
ever remember to trust God. I have three things to give 
you, but I shall not give you the possession of them until 
I go. One — a very precious gift it is — is the great work 
on Light that your father gave into my care until you 
were old enough to understand it. The second is the 
crucifix, which your father prized more than all things, 
for your sake, and because of a night you will remember. 
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It was given him by Cardinal Poligno, whom one day you 
will meet and love. The other is this little manual of 
prayers that I have taught you by heart. I do not know 
what you may be called on to do in this world; but 
remember the very light of Christ was a great trust in 
God. Wherever you may go, whatever you may do, how- 
ever you may meet your end, that must never fail, nor 
will you ever doubt this." 

That night Freddy slept but little: a new world was 
opening to him ; could it ever be as delightful as that one 
he was leaving now for ever ? 

And Father Antonelli's conjecture proved to be right 
An uncle whom he had never seen before came to the 
Court, together with a tall thin man that proved to be 
the family lawyer. They turned over all the books in 
the library, looked at the pictures, and in fact looked 
hard at everything in the house, more especially at Freddy 
himself. 

In the long evenings they would sit over the dinner- 
table with Father Antonelli, whose thin white face looked 
curiously sad and unlike itself, or seemed to to Freddy 
as he sat at his uncle's right hand and called the toast of 
"The Queen," as he had been used to do ever since he 
was a little boy. 

And in the new year Father Antonelli had departed 
with scarcely a word of farewell, only indeed a kiss, a 
whispered "Eemember," before he had driven away to 
the station there so many miles over hill and moorland. 

Freddy had been carried off to London for his holidays, 
seeing, among other things that interested him, Whitehall, 
where Cromwell cut off the King's head, and Paul's Church, 
and such hosts and hosts of people. And so for the first 
time in his life Freddy came to a great city, and I sup- 
pose, like every one else when seeing something one has 
imagined very vividly and earnestly to oneself and built 
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up out of dreams, was grievously disappointed. Where 
were the castles seen over a smiling champaign of meadow 
and river ? Where were the burgesses and the right fair 
chapels ? Were all the cities of the world to be like this ? 
What of Paris, of Athens, above all, of Rome ? 

But the soldiers pleased him, and reconciled him some- 
what to the disillusionment of the city itself. 

Soon he learnt that he was to return before very long 
to Monksmead, where he would be put to school to his 
old friend Mr Gathorne; and so he was content that for a 
little time he must wait in this hateful London, where 
there was no quietness, but only bustle and hurry. And 
80 the time of his childhood passed, with at least one 
great impression left upon it, that he must follow the 
Light that his father had intrusted to his keeping, and, 
above all, that he must trust God. 



CHAPTER V. 

The parish of Moiiksmead, where Freddy was now to live, 
was situated about two miles from Farley Court, its 
boundaries, according to an old Act of Parliament, ending 
where the estate of Farley Court began. It was a curious 
old village of great age and antiquity, and had been 
famous in its time. About a mile from the church, prac- 
tically a part of the rectory, towards Farley Court, were 
remains of an old priory that was said to have been an 
outpost or extension of the great Carthusian monastery 
at Frome in Somerset. The area encompassed by th 
walls of this house, which was now scarcely more than 
heap of stones, was upwards of seven acres. There we 
three gates: one of them, the eastern, was entirely c 
stroyed, having fallen in the great storm in the reign 
King Charles I., when the village cross was also thrc 
down and the material sold, no one seems to kno^ 
whom; but the arches of the other two, standing i 
together to the westward, continued nearly entire, 
being covered with ivy, formed a picturesque group 
larger of these two gates formed the principal ei 
to the rectory, an entirely modern building standii 
back among immemorial oaks. The view was magr 
especially from the upper windows which faced 
whence you might see mile after mile of tangled 
and heather-clad moor, with the distant view of t' 
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woods of Farley Court, and by-and-by on a rising ground 
an old lighthouse and a flash of sea. 

The rectory itself was a long, low building of stucco, 
almost covered with creepers in front of the house, with 
a soft mossy lawn divided by a wide path of cobbles lead- 
ing from the old gateway to the porch. 

Mr Gathorne had been rector of Monksmead for some 
ten years ; he was a tall, venerable-looking old man, with 
a fresh complexion, and very wliite hair, and despite his 
age, which must have been near sixty, showed no signs of 
baldness. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he had come 
under the influence while at the university of the reaction 
against the Tractarianism of the 'Thirties. A typical 
Englishman, with all the direct humanity of his class, his 
was a mind which had readily understood the extreme 
power of all that the Evangelical idea promised in its 
youth, combined with the great beauty of the Church of 
England service. A scholar of distinction, he had not 
while at Oxford neglected the passion for athletic sports 
which was then just appearing; but after gaining con- 
siderable honours, both in the schools and on the river, 
he had felt himself called to the service of the Church, 
and had taken orders in his twenty-fourth year. 

About this time he came under the influence of a young 
man, Stephen Gloucester by name, who had created no 
small stir in the university by his lectures and sermons 
on the wretchedness and poverty of the East End of 
London. And Edward Gathorne among others had en- 
listed in the cause Gloucester had so much at heart, and 
for ten years had worked in the hovels and mean streets 
of that part of London. In 1857 Stephen Gloucester had 
seceded from the Church, becoming to every one's surprise 
a Plymouth Brother, and a few years afterwards pro- 
ceeded to India to preach there the Gospel of Christ. 

So startling a desertion had to a large extent thrown 
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out of gear the work in the East End, and it is said that 
more than one of Gloucester's friends and disciples were 
on the point of following his example. . Edward Gathorne, 
however, had of late years come under influences more 
far-reaching, and, so the result seems to show, of a wider 
humanity than his friend. And, owing it was said in the 
main to his exertions and advice, the mission had been 
continued, not only under the Oigis of the Church, but 
in an even more enthusiastic way than heretofore, until, 
as the years advanced, and younger- men were pressing 
forward, Edward Gathorne, whose health too began to 
feel the strain in the foetid atmosphere and fogs, had 
accepted the invitation of his friend, the Bishop of Exeter, 
to come to Monksmead, where he had Jived ever since, 
beloved not only by his own parishioners, but by the 
fishermen and villagers for many miles around. It was 
said he had won more than one chapel- from dissent, but 
for this I cannot vouch ; and, indeed, I think it more than 
doubtful, seeing he was a man who cared not overmuch 
for the outward profession of any sect, setting so much 
store by the heart, and a living faith in God. Over one 
period of his life there was much obscurity. . Yet it would 
seem that the truth was that soon after leaving the uni- 
versity he had married, not perhaps quite '^ one from h 
own rank; some said a nurse whose devotion tb her w 
was remarkable at the London Hospital, others said 
of those ladies whose lives seem to gather an added 
and light from their toil in those mean streets. H 
it might be, a little girl had been bom to him,.wl 
had called Elianor. 

The child, educated entirely at home by her fa 
a continual source of delight to him. Strong, hf 
beautiful, she was full always of the highest 
little pagan in whom there was no guile," as IV 
Would remark with a smile to himself. And s 
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guidance of such a man, Elianor grew up until she came 
to her fourteenth year. 

She and Freddy had been fast friends, and if the some- 
what melancholy excitable boy was to her rather an 
enigma, she found in him something to charm her too in 
those long stories he would tell her from the Mort 
d' Arthur, and in his wonderful facility for inventing new 
games, new adventures, new escapades. So that when 
she heard that Freddy was coming to live with them she 
was delighted. Since he had gone away there had been 
no one to play with, no one to tell her stories, and above 
all no one to manage and scold. Indeed the rectory was 
rather a dull place, especially in the winter, when the 
snow lay deep on the ground for miles and miles, or else 
the rain made the roads impassable, so that her friends 
who lived some few miles away at Miuehead or Ilfracombe 
found it impossible to see her or she them. 

During the winter months, therefore, she wandered 
about, for the most part lonely, an entire little Bohemian, 
picking up Latin and Greek from her father, and a great 
deal of information about human nature generally from 
the housekeeper and servants. 

There was any number of books at the rectory, and she 
devoured them. History, biography, travel, fiction, all 
came alike to her, all were food for thought, for entertain- 
ment. She would, as a little girl, sit over Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's * Tanglewood Tales ' for hours ; and now that 
she was learning, and learning fast, she was beginning to 
read of these wonderful people in their own language, of 
their thoughts and feelings, of their marvellous ideas and 
life. She found there a good deal she could approve of, 
she told herself. These people understood how to enjoy 
themselves. They never bothered themselves about 
whether they were naughty or no, but just enjoyed life 
and all the beautiful things in the world as they pleased. 

D 
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When she grew up she would be like them, would hr 
nothing but beautiful things around her, ugliness 
hated. She would be queen, and go away from M 
mead, where it was always raining, go away to a coi 
like Greece, where the sky was always blue, and 
when the snow was on the ground the sun shone, 
must have her own way, do as she liked, for was si 
queen ? And with it all, with all her wilfulness an 
almost heathen irreverence, she was absolutely char 
As when she went to the choir practice, and tol 
organist he had much better get a French piano and 
the handle, "not but that I daresay God likes > 
try," she had added to the astonished old man. 

And she made up some wonderful " sayings," toe 
which she occasionally astonished her father. One 
at dinner, when the rector was in one of his silent j 
she had suddenly said — 

" You don't seem to enjoy your life, father." 

"Eh, what?" said the rector, astonished o 
reverie. 

" You don't seem to get much enjoyment out 
she said. " It's hardly worth being born, is it, 
only got to prepare to die." 

"My dear little girl, what are you talking 
Who has been putting such very silly ideas i 
head ? " 

" ' Me mine self,' " she answered, " and they're 
Omar Khayyam agrees with me." 

" Eeally I " said Mr Gathorne ; " you astonish i 
does Omar say ? " 

" This," said Elianor— 

" Some for the gloriea of this world and so 
Sigh for the prophet's paradise to come. 
Ah, take the cash and let the credit p[o, 
Nor heed the ramble of a distant drum.' 
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" Hum ! " said Mr Gathorne, " and who gave you Omar 
to read ? " 

" I found him out quite by myself," said Elianor, " and 
I think he's a great poet, and I agree with him." 

" You little heathen ! " said her father, " you'll find out 
differently, Tm afraid, by-and-by ; but what does Omar 
say further on — 

" * Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 
One glimpse — if dimly, yet indeed, revealed, 
To which the fainting traveller might spring, 
As springs the trampled herbage of the field ! 

Would but some winged Angel ere too late 
Arrest the yet imfolded Roll of Fate, 
And make the stern Recorder otherwise 
Enregister or quite obliterate ! ' 

So you see, my dear, even Omar, who by the way was a 
dreadful heathen, comes later to think differently, as you 
will." 

" Of course, that's what grown-up people always say ; 
but Omar must have been very old when he wrote that, 
and as for being a heathen, why so were Plato and 
Socrates." 

" Plato, yes," said Mr Gathorne, dreamily ; " but Plato 
was very near the kingdom of God, like the rich man in 
the Bible. I don't want to restrict your reading, my 
dear, in any way," he continued, " I think it will do you 
good to find things out for yourself ; but I hope you will 
always see that these heathen authors whom you read 
must always be read with the mind, as it were, living in 
their day, not in ours. So that they cannot in any way 
touch the verities of our holy religion — a thing that even 
Plato never dreamed of, and Omar, great poet as he was, 
never had the chance to understand. By the way, 
Elianor," he went on, " I believe young Uvedale is coming 
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to-morrow, so now you will have a companion, and need 
not spend so much time over books that, after all, were 
not meant for little girls." 

He said this in the kindest way, but Elianor felt hurt. 
Not meant for little girls, indeed ! How was one to get 
the most out of life, if one did not profit by the knowledge 
of others, especially others with such delightful ideas? 
It was ridiculous. 

Not meant for little girls! how could her father say 
just that ; think of her, whom he had lived with so long 
and knew so well, as all the others did, as the mothers 
and fathers of all her friends had done since she could 
remember ? She wandered away into the library and sat 
deep down in the great arm-chair by the fire. 

" I wonder if Omar was a heathen," she said to herself. 
She turned to the preface of the book. " * Omar Khayyam, 
the Astronomer-Poet of Persia, was born at Nishapur 
about 1017, and there he died in 1123,' surely then he 
must know which was the better, seeing he lived to be 
over a hundred," she thought. "*He was the poet of 
Agnosticism, though some see in his poetry nothing but 
the wine-cup, and others read into it that Sufi mysticism 
with which it was largely adulterated long after Omar*s 
death. He was a true poet.'" She shut up the book. 
"After all," she thought, "I suppose he was a heathen, 
but not of the sort a missionary would try to convert : 
how people do mix up things. I wonder," she thought 
on again, " what it will be like having Freddy to live 
here. Jolly, hum. I suspect he is one of those >yho 
would read into Omar that Sufi mysticism. How I hate 
mysticism — it's all groping with one's eyes shut, seeing 
things in your own mind that your imagination puts there. 
I wonder what will happen to me to make me queen," she 
went on, "to make me as happy as I want to be; it'll 
have to be something grand. I shall be rich, but that's 
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silly. Freddy's rich, but Freddy isn't happy as I mean 
to be. Oh, ril be famous and write books — no, I'll be 
beautiful and have poems written to me ; but then no one 
writes poems nowadays. Supposing I were to fall in love ; 
but everybody does that. Still I might do worse, always 
supposing some one fell in love with me. But one thing 
I know, I'll never, never, never go to church as long 
as I live. I'll make a new religion, and we'll sing 
songs to Apollo and Demeter on the sea-shore, only it's 
always raining here. I expect I shall have to go to 
Greece." 

If Mr Gathorne could have guessed the dreams, the 
yearnings after some great happiness that invaded the 
mind of the little girl he loved so well, he would have 
been astonished; but I doubt whether he would have done 
much to change them. In after -years he seemed to 
realise that it was in these dreams, which she almost 
seemed to realise, that the gods made up to her for so much. 
With him a wealth of learning and the deep experience of 
that East End life had alike made him very sparing of 
disturbing any happiness that by chance came to any one. 
When for the best years of one's life one has been con- 
templating misery, one is careful even of those dreamings 
of happiness, be they never so heathen, so adverse to the 
mere ideas of to-day. So he let her alone, and Elianor 
dreamed her dreams, and built her great castle, from the 
top of which there was to be such a wonderful view over 
the kingdoms of the world. 

When Freddy came, on the next night through the 
snow, when as the door had opened to receive him the 
snowilakes had blown into the hall, and the horses, drip- 
ping with wet, had stood steaming in the drive, they had 
met as old friends, glad to meet one another. 

And Freddy had told her of all his experiences in 
London; of the pantomime, and the parties, and the 
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wonderful sights he had seen. For the whole evening she 
had been trying to realise Whitehall, where Cromwell cut 
the King's head off. How fine, she thought, to be Crom- 
well, to dare to cut off a king's head. But just there 
Freddy joined issue with her. How fine, said he, to be a 
king, and to dare to have one's head cut off in what one 
believed to be the service of Gk)d. 

The next day the sun shone and it was Sunday. They 
had gone out early to watch the gardener clearing the 
snow away from the drive, and Freddy had asked to be 
shown the ruins of the old Priory, and she had shown 
them to him lying there in the snow, as in a sliroud of 
linen, white and clean. 

They had gone to church with the rector at half-past 
ten, driving the mile and a half through a world clothed 
in white. The great firs, bowed down with the weight of 
snow, seemed to Freddy to be like great angels with their 
wings folded, in the quiet of Sunday ; and during the 
service, which was so strange yet familiar to him, so 
simple after that great ritual he had been used to, as 
to seem somehow as though, had it not been for that 
world so white and clean, one were approaching God 
without due announcement, still in his secret heart that 
new thing that Father Antonelli had told him rang in his 
heart — Trust God. Perhaps after all God had made the 
world so white, thought he, that he might start afresh 
here in his old home, among the same woods and moors 
and people, by trusting Him. 

The church of Holy Trinity was an ancient structure, 
which had once been extremely beautiful. The windows 
had been richly decorated with painted glass and tracery, 
but were now, with one exception, a mere jumble of the 
havoc of years. 

At the east end, on the outside of the building behi* 
the altar, there were the initials in black flint with cro 
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of thirteen saints, and with two similar consecrating 
crosses, one at each end. 

The centre panel on this line of saints' names was 
filled with the great shield of the Trinity, while at 
the four comers of the church the initials of Maria 
Eegina appeared in white on a black ground. The 
structure was almost entirely of red stone, with a roof 
of tiles, and had many traces of what appeared to be 
fourteenth-century work. 

Inside the church the fine carved work was covered 
with many coats of whitewash '; and the carvings on the 
roof (which was especially beautiful, being painted in red 
and white and blue and green, with various designs of 
flowers, and with the symbol I.H.S. repeated again and 
again), consisting of angels bearing shields, had so long 
been in a decayed and mouldering condition, that many of 
them seemed on the point of falling down. The porch 
and south aisle were still decorated with grotesque heads, 
and at each corner of the porch stood an angel with 
expanded wings. 

The tower, which formerly had a spire, was of inferior 
workmanship to the nave and chancel. There were two 
chapels at the east end, once dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, and her mother St Anne ; and in the church itself 
were several altars, now dismantled, and a number of 
images of saints. 

In front of the choir-stalls, where Freddy and Elianor 
sat, were eighteen small figures, representing the Apostles 
and other saints and Scripture characters. 

In the north aisle there was the tomb of Sire Johannes 
Pengelley Knight, who died early in the fifteenth century, 
who, together with his wife, gave the font, a glorious struc- 
ture in a little chapel just inside the west door, where 
were also two kneelers in stone. Round the base of the 
font, almost indecipherable, was this inscription in Latin : 
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" Pray ye for the souls of Johannes Pengelley Knight, and 
of his Lady Katherina, who gave this font, and likewise 
the priest his chamber, 1425." The priest-chamber used 
to stand over the porch, but had been pulled down. 

The church was seated with benches, as in the times 
before the Eestoration : these were carved very elabor- 
ately with the figures of saints and four small figures — 
two men and two women in the English dress of the four- 
teenth century, kneeling devoutly. 

Mr Gathorne was an excellent reader, and did not 
chant the service, and Freddy, through all that meagre 
ritual, so simple as to take almost no understanding at 
all, could not but contrast it in his mind with those 
sonorous Latin sentences, coming to him from the lips 
of Father Antonelli, with all the weight, with all the 
appeal, of near two thousand years. 

Mr Gathorne preached but a short sermon, and then 
they had returned home in the carriage. 

And in the boy's mind there was a kind of relief — as 
though he had recognised for the first time that there 
were other things in the world as well as the service 
of God — things, maybe, which appealed to one more 
nearly. As they drove through the snow homewards, they 
saw the roads spoiled by the marks of their wheels in the 
early morning : it was as though some one had smirched a 
world that had seemed so spotless. In his mind, where 
the imagination was never quiet for long, it almost seemed 
as though there were some physical truth in that, as 
though it were indeed beyond human power to remove 
those marks in the snow — that it would take all the 
mystery of a night of falling snow to repair what it hr 
only taken a single hour to spoil. 

But these thoughts had been chased away by Eliar 
in the afternoon, when she read him some new poems 
had discovered by one Swinburne ; and as the melor 
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verse swept over his soul, that kind of rapturous delight 
in life — delight in just life — wime back to him, and he 
was again a healthy boy, full of the gladness of the 
morning, dancing there on the carpet in the sunbeams 
of spring. 

Mr Gathorne was an entirely diflferent master from 
Father Antonelli. Whereas the Father had always looked 
to the inner meaning, drawing his illustrations from the 
Lives of the Saints or perhaps the Mort d' Arthur, Mr 
Gathorne, in reading Plato or Aristophanes with him, 
illustrated the meaning of philosopher and poet from a 
knowledge of human nature gathered in many places. 
Month after month, every morning excepting Sunday, 
they read the classics together, till indeed Freddy came 
to grasp that idea of reading, as it were, with a mind 
thrown back twenty centuries or so, and to find in it 
a kind of romance, as though one were freed from 
some hard-and-fast rules not only of logic but of the 
imagination, that modern times had found necessary to 
lay down. 

" In reading Aristophanes," Mr Gathorne had said, " it 
is necessary above all things that you do not allow your- 
self to back him in all the spiteful or merry things he 
says — indeed, in none of them. Still more is this the 
case in reading Plato. You must never allow yourself 
to believe that Plato means more than he says, or, 
indeed, so much as an untrained mind such as yours 
will put into him. leather you must throw your mind 
buck to that time, and, realising all the limitations of 
knowledge, read all the philosophers more as though 
they were play-writers — as though their writings were 
plays. Kemember above all that it is impossible for 
Plato to know the whole truth, though indeed you may 
think of him as on the right road — as indeed we ourselves 
are; for it is, as you can rciidily understand, impossible 
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for mau to know the whole truth of anything: n 
has to be content with that small portion of it 
allows itself to be magnified until it appears t 
ignorant to be the whole truth." 

Elianor and Freddy learned together — started or 
Eepublic' of Plato together, indeed; and as they 
on the events of that old work not as upon so 
ghosts, but as upon beautiful sleeping maidens, th 
spirit of that old time, that passion for antiquity, s 
to take possession of their hearts. The poetry of P 
after all it is that which makes him eternal, am< 
much that has lost all significance. 

" He, too, realises the presence in the beech-woo< 
voice in the running brooks, and the glory of life," tl 
Freddy ; and as he went deeper and deeper into t 
master's works, he found that he had set a kind < 
on all his mysticism — a kind of smiling acquiesce 
believing what could not be ascertained for certain, 
far he had got away from the true scholarly mau 
reading him ! and yet he had found a true love i 
old philosopher that surely was not less precious — 
at any rate, was more at one with his nature tha 
cold criticism. And yet he was not wholly v 
criticism. 

Mr Gathorne had told him he would find a 1 
forecast of Christ's life in that of Socrates — a L 
foreshadowing of that great sacrifice. And wl 
had come to read it he found in that quiet acquie 
that great refusal, something indeed like that 
down of life not unwillingly that was so marvel 
the life of Jesus. But how many degrees low( 
out of all proportion, did the death of Socrates fa! 
at that moment when, parting from his wife, he 
to lose the divine patience that he had practi 
tirelessly ! 
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" * We went to the prison/ says Phaedon, * but the jailer 
who answered the door, instead of admitting us, came out 
and told us to wait until he called us. " For the eleven," 
he said, " are now with Socrates ; they are taking ofif his 
chains and giving orders that he is to die to-day." He 
soon returned, and said we might come in. On entering 
we found Socrates just released from chains, and Xan- 
thippe, whom you know, sitting by him and holding his 
child in her arms. When she saw us she uttered a cry, 
as women will. 

" ' Socrates, this is the last time that either you will 
converse with your friends or they with you ! ' Socrates 
turned to Crito and said, *Crito, let some one take her 
home.' Some of Crito's people accordingly led her away, 
crying out and beating herself." 

How difi'erent, thought the lad, from that other, who so 
tenderly gave His mother into the care of the disciple 
whom He loved ! He had not cared to talk it over with 
Mr Gathorne, but it had made a deep impression on him. 
Even here, so it appeared — even in Greece — Christ must 
be considered as before all and above all. 

But Mr Gathome's system of education was doing the 
boy good, bringing him out of himself, and leaving him 
less time for day-dreams. He rode every morning with 
the parson over the moorland towards the sea, and in 
the autumn followed the hounds after the red-deer. His 
athletic education was not neglected, though of course 
he was never a good cricketer or football-player; but he 
shot over the covers belonging to the Court all the winter 
with Elianor, and they both enjoyed themselves very 
much. 

Mr Gathorne had never spoken very much of Father 
Antonelli, but he had tacitly given Freddy to understand 
that that part of his life was done with. He never spoke 
against the Romish Church, but on the other hand seemed 
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to have a manner of smiling at it in a superior way ; but 
he never by word of mouth recommended the Church of 
England to Freddy. In this he was wise, for Freddy had 
with time grown out of his dislike of the simple ritual at 
Holy Trinity, and indeed seemed fond of going there. But 
deep in his heart were still the last words of Father 
Antonelli — " Trust God." As the years went by, Freddy 
thought less and less of them; but still at times they 
would come to him as a far-off cry or echo in the woods 
or across the sea, or in at the window on a summer night 
when it was too hot to sleep. 

And the years of his boyhood were creeping away, how 
uneventfully he never knew until they had gone and he 
was out in the world, going he knew not where, hurled 
by the passions of great principles or of great men into 
terrible positions, where indeed the old priest's words 
came to him as though from yesterday. 

" I never had a boyhood — ^it was just a dream," he wa 
heard to say in after-life. "I was a child, and then 
became a man — between I slept." 

But in the summer after he was eighteen years o 
even in this boyhood which was to end in the autur 
something happened to him which seemed to tell ) 
he was near waking, that the dream was nearly oi 

Elianor and he had gone over to Monksmead to decc 
the church for harvest festival. While she was bus 
ceiving the gifts of the country-people, with here a 
word, there an inquiry after a sick child, Fredd; 
wandered round the church, examining, as often 
tlie curious carvings and the coloured glass and n 
old half -erased inscription ; and towards evening 
the last of the villagers had left his offering, as 
dusk and the church was all in shadow, he 
down on the steps of the font and watched 
<*a demoiselle all in whyte/' he thought, remei 
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passage from the Mort (VArthur — arranging the flowers 
on the altar or tying the corn in sheaves beneath the 
lectern and pulpit. After a time he had gone towards 
her, and they had both sat down on the pulpit-stairs 
to rest. 

" What a wonderful old place this is, Elianor ! " he 
said. 

"I suppose it is," she had assented, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. 

"When one thinks of all the people that must have 
worshipped God here, that must have found all their sins 
just melt away from them as they prayed or listened to 
a man like your father, it seems so wonderful, so holy. 
Why, sitting here in the twilight one can almost imagine 
one sees the old monks flitting about, one can almost 
smell the incense and hear the chanting of the Mass. 
They must often have walked up these aisles with lighted 
tapers, ages and ages and ages before the Reformation." 

" I suppose so," said Elianor again. 

"Don't you like to think of those old times?" said 
Freddy. "You don't seem enthusiastic." 

"Oh, I hate them," said Elianor in a low voice; "how 
I hate them, those horrible dark ages, when no one cared 
for the sun because they were so busy fearing God, when 
the people loved those puny miracles that the priests 
duped them into believing, and never could see the larger 
miracles, the spring breathing in the hedgerows, or the 
autumn in the chestnuts and beeches. I hate them, I 
hate them ! " she said still more passionately. " It was 
they or their terrible ideas that pulled Eome down, that 
put out the light of the world. What did they care for 
beauty who listened only to the ranting of fishermen? 
how could they love all that was worth loving-^ay and 
night, and the joy of life, the joy of just living — in their 
horrible renunciations, their frightful self-torture ? Oh ! 
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they laid on the human race a burden too hard t 
borne, they in their mere brute strength sent all that 
worth loving to death. What was the worth of the \ 
after the sack of Rome, when the statues of the gods 
pulled down, and the cruelty of ignorance and Christii 
combined was set up in its place ? You, you who sle 
love all their mystery and mysticism, you don't 1 
what they mean. But I, at any rate, will have no 
it. 1*11 live in the sun, and will have none of it.* 

" But you are splendid, you are splendid," said Fi 
in genuine admiration. " You are saying just wl 
have always thought. If only we could get away 
all these horrible years that drag us down, we mig 
as happy as Greeks/* 

But Elianor was silent. She felt she had sai( 
much, that she had given away her secret thoug 
thoughts that, after all, she had only realised as sh 
speaking. She said no more, and they had walked 
together for the most part in silence. Freddy was pi 
Had this girl really something he had not? Trul 
had expressed the thoughts that had been rising 
mind now for many months. Unconsciously in 
uneventful days, with no companion of his own 
he had returned in imagination to an earlier existe 
knowledge less bitter. Under the care of Mr Gat 
Freddy had in truth come to see something of the 1 
of the religion of those old Greeks; and later in h 
reading he had felt, half suspiciously, the shame a 
dignation consequent on the utter unavoidableness < 
sacking of Rome, that swamping of all the trium 
civilisation by a barbarian host with the new religi< 
religion that had been taught by ignorant fishermer 
had felt as though man had fought with God, thai 
terious being of whom one was never quite sure w 
He was on your side or not, and been beaten ; 
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feeling as of a great unfairness had leapt in his heart for 
a day or so, and died out again as other things began to 
interest him. 

As he lay in bed that night he found he had a great 
desire that these things should be true, that though the 
gods had indeed been worsted, it was only for a time, and 
that the last two thousand years were all a mistake ; true 
in some mystical way, some spiritual way leading to hap- 
piness, where death came at last with flowery footsteps, 
and there was no after-life without the flowers and the 
sky and the trees; true in some way that would bring 
him, so difJerent from others — he had found out that — 
nearer to his fellow-men, nearer to the real thoughts of 
people, than Christianity seemed to do. Was this a way 
to reach that world for which he felt so much sympathy, 
that distressed world where things somehow did not go 
right — even Christianity acknowledged that? 

The whole trouble of his early boyhood had come back 
to him. Which was the right way ? Might a man ever 
find out? Surely that cry of Elianor's for the old gods 
was the sound he had heard in the beech-woods on 
summer mornings early, when the birds began to wake, 
and he was looking for the traps he had set overnight. 
Might there not, after all, be something in that, some- 
thing, he thought shyly, that Christianity had forgotten 
and would be glad to recover ? Was not this one of the 
hints, things given us that for the very life's sake one 
must take notice of, must seize ? And he remembered a 
passage that Father Antonelli had once quoted from his 
father's book : " In summer I love the night not only 
when the moon is shining, but the dark too, when the 
scent of the flowers is stronger and when the rain is 
falling, when the new moon, peering through the leaves 
in the beech-wood, forgets the stars as he looks into the 
eyes of the lovers there." 
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There was nothing behind that, nothing but just the 
world and love and life, that he believed with his whole 
heart to be very good. As he lay still dreaming and sleep 
would not come to him, he seemed to hear the words 
flying through the darkness from a great distance, " Trust 
Grod " ; " Work while ye have the light : the night cometh 
when no man can work." 

Was this, then, the answer to his prayer, unconscious 
though it had been ? 

Life was good then ; he might take it all and be free, 
free from that old suspicion of his that hung so heavily 
on his spirit, that he must get God on his side, so that 
his life would be full of only valuable things, things the 
heart and head might set store by. It was a paganism 
not for the sensual or even the sensuous side of life ; but 
for the true enjoyment of that ideal life, without fear or 
let or hindrance, in which the gods were friendly and not 
so utterly far away. It was not a triumph of doubt — it 
did not appear to him in that shape — but a triumph of 
ideal life, the triumph of religion purified from all density, 
coming into the heart like a ray of light, and making 
wood and stream, meadow-land and moor, full of gods, 
indeed full of the old holiness of places. At dawn he 
fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Latb in the September of that year Uvedale was entered 
at Christ Church, Oxford, as a Freshman. Coming as he 
did from the seclusion of a Devonshire rectory and not 
from a public school, he was at first very much alone, 
thrown even more on himself for company than at 
Monksmead. He knew absolutely no one. Christ Church 
was his father's college, and his father had made some- 
thing of a figure at Oxford, being not only wealthy and 
of good birth but having taken all before him in the 
schools, though he had left Oxford eventually without a 
degree; yet the men who had known and esteemed 
his father were either dead or enjoying a quiet life in 
remote parsonages, or, having carried all before them in 
the larger world, had forgotten Oxford, perhaps, save in 
such leisure moments as a great success in life gives. 

It was here I met him one afternoon late in November. 
I, too, was a Freshman, and though I had come here from 
a famous school, having little money and no inclination 
for sports, having indeed little time for them, as my 
future depended entirely on my taking a first-class, I, too, 
was finding life a little lonely in the great " city of lost 
causes," where the very stones seemed to protest against 
the noise and vulgarity of modem university life. 

I had been taking a walk to Blenheim Palace, which is 
about eight miles north-west of Oxford towards Wood- 
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stock: my ancestors had served with the great duke 
through the wars, and my great-great-grandfather had 
fallen at Blenheim, and I suppose it was with some idea 
of seeing a place he had helped to build that I had walked 
over, only to find that the house was closed to visitors. 
About half - way back towards Oxford I overtook a tall 
young man sauntering along the road. He was dressed 
in riding clothes and carried a short crop. 

He looked at me with a smile, and I remember I thought 
I had never seen such curious eyes before in my life. They 
were grey, with a kind of opal colour hidden in them 
impossible of description. His face was very noble- 
looking and fair, and he carried himself with a kind of 
half-soldierly air. His expression was very reserved, but 
open withal. 

" Good day," said he ; "I believe we live on the same 
staircase." 

Now, whether from nervousness or from a feeling of 
delight that at last some one had spoken to me, I don't 
know, or maybe it was the voice, which was very full and 
rich, but I could scarcely answer politely, or throw any 
cordiality into what I said. 

" Do we ? " said I ; " I did not know." 

" Yes," said he, very decidedly, " we certainly do," and 
then he laughed. 

"My name is Uvedale," he said, "and as you may 
guess, like yourself, I am just come to this place. Your 
name," said he, "is Parlebien, I believe, and you are 
related by marriage to the Eeverend John Gathorne, 
rector of Monksmead in Devonshire. You see I know 
all about you, but," said he with a smile, "you do not 
live up to your name." 

He was right. I apologised. " I am very glad to meet 
you," I said ; " I have heard of you from my unde. But 
you must excuse me, just at present I am a poor com- 
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panion ; I am reduced to taking long walks to keep up my 
spirits." I said this half jokingly. " This place," said I, 
" disappoints one more than I had thought." 

" Yes," he said, " I think you are right ; I had been 
thinking of Oxford as it was in the days of Erasmus or 
Charles I., but there's too much town and too little 
university now. Only the river somehow doesn't disap- 
point one." 

" You boat ? " said I. 

" Not a bit," he answered. 

So we disguised ourselves in talk like this, the one 
from the other, as we walked back into Oxford. And I 
do not think we were either of us interested until we 
happened upon the college itself as a subject of conversa- 
tion. I had said that it was founded by Henry VIII., as 
indeed the inscription over the gateway goes to show, 
" Imperfecta tui subiens monumenta parentis,'* written 
there on the occasion of a visit of Queen Elizabeth. 

"But no," said he, "you are wrong; the college was 
founded by Cardinal Wolsey out of the revenues of 
monasteries, probably in these parts, that the king had 
suppressed. I make no doubt," he went on, *^ that one 
day we shall see a similar process at work after the dis- 
endowment of the Church of England." 

In talk that had at last to some extent become interest- 
ing to both of us we walked back together to Oxford. 
And now, as I look back on my first meeting with him, I 
cannot but express my surprise that that individual- 
ity of mind, which was to make my time at Oxford of 
such great moment to me, did not strike me at all during 
that walk, not so much in what he said as in his manner, 
his style I had almost said, for Frederic Uvedale had that 
distinction of manner that I heard afterwards was 
common to his family. He struck me, it is true, not as an 
ordinary man, but as one who had moved among persons 
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probably a good deal older than himself, so that he had 
acquired something of their reserve, their impenetrability. 

.But as I grew to know him better, I came to see that 
he differed from other men, not in a small way, but 
indeed in his entire attitude towards life. He was as one 
who is continually looking on at a great play, as one who 
does not contemplate taking any part himself, but who 
above all things cultivates the attitude of spectator. 

It would have been impossible, I think, to have found 
in the university one who looked on life more seriously. 
He became very friendly with me, and later on with one 
or two other men of his college; but they were nearly 
always men who were devoted to sports, and I think, 
with one great exception, I was the only man giving his 
whole time to study that had the privilege to know him. 

The temptations of Oxford life, and indeed of life gen- 
erally, seemed to slip by him without touching him. De- 
voted though he was to the society of women, I never 
knew of anything in his intercourse with them that might 
not have been laid open to his own mother had he had 
one. 

And indeed, though many thought him a prig, I, who 
probably knew him better than any one else at this time, 
can only smile when I think of the accusation. He was 
not as other men, neither better nor worse maybe, but 
entirely different. 

Oxford had for him numberless attractions : the cathe- 
dral, the old colleges, and above all the meadows, he was 
never weary of visiting, yet his life — that part of it, at 
any rate, that he was really living — was chiefly spent in 
his own rooms among his books. 

At the end of his first term he went down to Devon- 
shire, spending Christmas with Mr Qathorne, who was 
alone, Elianor having been sent to a school in Paris for 
two years. I accompanied him. 
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He was, I found, devoted to Mr Gathorne, who, I am 
sure, returned his afifection. 

We spent a delightful Christmas, shooting over the 
Farley Court preserves; but I think Uvedale only shot 
as a duty, he did not care about it, and was, I feel sure, 
glad to get back to Oxford. 

It was during this Lent term that he became ac- 
quainted with the Lord Veuyour, who afterwards became 
a Eoman Catholic. Looking back on Uvedale's life, now 
that I know all or nearly all, I seem to feel that this 
meeting was the great turning-point in his life, — that it 
was just here he found himself not altogether at one 
with the world. 

The Lord Venyour was an English peer of an extremely 
old family that had always been well disposed towards 
religion. Even had Veuyour differed from the rest of 
his family, he would have wielded a considerable amount 
of influence ; for he was wealthy and a remarkable man, 
with considerable power of conversation and great charm. 
But being, as he was, deeply religious, though at that 
time in a very undecided state of mind as to matters of 
ritual and worship, a condition that I have noticed is 
common among religious people in youth, he was very 
much sought after by the men who proposed taking 
orders, and by those who were more than superficially 
devout. 

As I write this I feel that perhaps I am giving a wrong 
impression of the men of my day in the university. I 
do not suppose they were any more or less religious than 
at any other time ; but there is always a set of men who, 
while being deeply religious, are still good scholars and 
sportsmen, and if I seem to lay much stress on their re- 
ligious side, it is because it was just there they touched 
Uvedale, who at this time, as indeed all his life, was 
maybe a little mad on religion. 
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The Lord Venyour was a great horseman, and when he 
became acquainted with Uvedale, which happened on his 
return to Oxford after Christmas, they would often ride 
together into the country, spending the whole afternoon 
on horseback. 

It was on one of these rides that Uvedale had dis- 
covered a little chapel in a village about ten miles from 
Oxford, where a very old and respected man, sometime a 
Fellow of Christ Church, was parson. 

They had ridden in this direction, as it happened, I 
think, on Saint Matthias's Day, and found a service pro- 
ceeding in this little chapel. Tying their horses to the 
railings round a grave in the churchyard, they had en- 
tered, to find that they formed almost the entire congre- 
gation : for excepting a lady who sat at the extreme west 
end, they were the only people present, with the parson. 

The chapel was very small, and as they entered the 
scent of almond-blossom seemed to fill the air. They had 
crept almost half-way up the church, which was set like 
a college chapel with seats from east to west ; and as the 
old Saxon words of the Liturgy, uttered with a great 
gentleness and softness of speech, had reached him, Uve- 
dale felt as though he had regained all that sense of 
security and peace which Father Antonelli somehow had 
always been able to give him. A sense of the great 
world, not as he had found it at Oxford, full of all 
manner of sordid ideas and motives, but full of the power 
of old time, full of the fragrance of the past, had come to 
him, and led him, how imperceptibly ! towards that great 
invisible kingdom where indeed God dwelt with His 
angels. 

As they came out and mounted their horses Uvedale 
had suggested somehow the effect the service had had 
upon him. The older man had smiled at him, that strange, 
pathetic, half-enigmatic smile that his friends remembered 
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80 well, and maybe thought of more than any other char- 
acteristic of his after he had become a Boman Catholic. 

They talked for some time on religious matters, and 
then Lord Venyour had said — 

" Your longing for the world is quite natural, and indeed 
at your age it is impossible, except through the mercy of 
God, to avoid such desires ; but your view of this world 
that you so long for is quite imaginative and impossible. 
No such place exists, or indeed ever did. If you really 
desire the greatest happiness, disengage yourself from the 
world — I mean from the love of it." 

" But, but," said Uvedale, " among precious things 
surely old things are not least so but rather most so, in 
that Age has given them the bloom that falls on all those 
things touched by the hands of our dead." 

" What you say," said Lord Venyour, " is of course true, 
— I will not try to refute it ; but that which you imagine 
the world to be, a discovery of great pleasure and value, 
is a great mistake. You will find such a place has only 
an existence in your own mind and imagination." 

** But the world is great, is marvellously lovely," said 
Uvedale ; " and indeed, Venyour, I know nothing of it as 
yet : I must travel before I can decide, I must see Greece 
and Italy and a thousand places. Would God have set 
OS here if we were not to appreciate that which, after all. 
He has given us ? " 

" What you say is probably right in your case," said 
the Lord Venyour, " for me no. When we get home I 
will lend you a little book which was given to me last 
time I was in France. It is called * The Holy Court.' You 
will find there many wonderful things, this idea of sacri- 
fice among the rest." 

"But," said Uvedale, looking up quickly, "are you 
80 sure it is sacrifice ? I have heard of men who cut them- 
selves, and tortured one another in a kind of delight and 
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joy, thinking thereby they pleased God. You must for- 
give me, — don't you think that to some extent you are 
doing the same?" 

The Lord Venyour smiled as he looked at the eager 
boyish face before him. 

"You are more of a boy than I thought," said he. 
" No, I was reading in an old writer of the seventeenth 
century the other day that the apostles were clad out- 
wardly not with friars' coats but with mantles. And the 
mantle is a loose garment which hangs to a man by a 
loop. If it prove troublesome, if it hinders in your 
journey, put your linger to the loop and the mantle falls 
away. The apostles taught even by their garments ; and 
the mantles served to demonstrate their neglect of worldly 
things." 

A day or two after 1 found Uvedale reading in * The 
Holy Court,' the little book that Lord Venyour had lent 
him. 1 found it was a book written in French by Nicolas 
Caussin the Jesuit, and that there was a translation 
by Sir Thomas Hawkins made in 1634. 

He pointed out the following passage to me with a look 
of extreme incredulity in his face. " It cannot be," he 
said — 

" What is life but clothing and unclothing, rising and 
down -lying, drinking, eating, sleeping, gaming, scoffing, 
negotiating, buying, selling, masonry, carpentry, quarrel- 
ling, cozening, rolling in a labyrinth of actions that per- 
petually turn and return, filling and emptying the tub of 
the Danaides, and to be continually tied to a body as 
to the tending of an infant, a fool, or a sick man ? 

" That is not it which withdraweth me, say you, but I 
must see the world and live with the living. Had you 
been all your lifetime shut up in prison, and not seen the 
world but through a little grate, you had seen enough of 
it Wliat behold you in the streets but men, houses, 
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horses, mules, coaches, and people who tumble up and 
down like fishes in the sea, who have'many times no other 
trade but to devour one another ; and besides some pelting 
trifles hanged out on stalls ? When I have seen all this 
but for half an hour I say, God, how little is the world ! 
Is it for this we deceive, we swear, and make a divorce 
between God and us ? Alas ! what is our life and the 
affairs of man ? That which is past is nothing, the present 
a fantasy, and the future an abyss where even those 
who stand on the brink see not anything. Behold our 
unhappiness ; we are in this world as in the Island of 
Dreams whereof Lucian speaketh. We dream broad 
waking, and such dreams, which are by so much the more 
perilous by how much we the less look into the danger. 
A man who hath dreamed all the night, as soon as he 
beginneth to open his eyelids mocketh at his own fantasies 
and saith they were dreams : we dream all the days 
of our life and say they are verities. We run after these 
false imaginations as children after butterflies. When 
the great night of our death draweth near we begin 
to discharge ourselves from this waking sleep and from 
this sleeping vigil, we find we have death at hand. And 
as for the butterflies which we so eagerly followed, after 
we have broken our beads and shins in their pursuit, 
we neither have their legs nor wings in our hands. Behold, 
one of the greatest impediments of perfection. Were it 
not a thousand times better to plant coleworts and roast 
chestnuts than to live amongst so many servile com- 
placencies unworthy of a noble spirit, so many frustrated 
pretensions, so many illusions, so many scornful repulses, 
so many hopes which crack like' a cloud and raise a 
tempestuous storm where shade and sweet refreshment 
are expected ? " 

•* If this be true," said he, " life is nothing but a prepar- 
ation for death : it cannot be." 
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Where were now those dreams of the world he had so 
longed to realise ? gone with the rest of the world, fallen 
suddenly asunder into just mist, and whatever might 
be behind it. 

" No," thought he ; *' this cold reasoning against life, 
this reasonable argument for an unreasonable existence, 
will never do. I must wait for a sudden flash that shall 
illumine the whole of my life, that shall show me all 
the hidden things there ; so I shall know how to choose 
the better way." 

Then for weeks he would plunge into really hard work, 
or give up all his time to the river; and his face, his 
expression, his very attitude of living, would change from 
a half-questioning uncertain perplexity to a serene uncon- 
sciousness of anything save that life was very good. 

He made many friends, but few who were really capable 
of understanding him. All his life he was a lonely figure 
— at anyrate to himself. 

Lord Venyour was much with him ; but he was in 
too great perplexity in these matters himself, I think, to 
influence Uvedale very deeply. That he unsettled him 
is certain, for about this time he began to attend the 
lectures of Mr Walter Cleland, a man of considerable 
talent, who aroused great interest in the university, 
especially amongst the younger undergraduates, as having 
made some success in the literary world outside Oxford by 
reason of some books of criticism, and a certain romance 
— of the intellect — that had been highly spoken of. 

Mr Cleland was, I believe, lecturing on Plato — probably 
on * The Eepublic ' — when Uvedale decided to attend at 
his lecture-room. He was a short thick-set figure, with 
a heavy face and moustache, and his eyes were very clear, 
dreamy, and somewhat cynical His head, which wa 
partly bald, was domed, and gave one the idea that h 
might have a large degree of intelligence. 
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I had decided to attend the lecture too with Uvedale, 
more, I think, from a desire to be with him than from 
any wish to hear Mr Cleland lecture. However, I was 
mistaken. Never shall I forget that lecture so long as 
I live. The room was fairly full, and the men present 
seemed to me to be altogether neater and better dressed 
than in the lecture-rooms I had been used to. 

Uvedale, I could see, was very favourably impressed. 
The lecturer began with a discourse and ended with a 
peroration. 

" We too," said he — " We too desire a place in this City 
of the Perfect! We too will spend our time in poetry 
and music and art and song, for in a little while we shall 
be dead and out of mind. So in a world of multitudinous 
experiences, thoughts, desires, passions, we in our little 
day must at least secure this, that we have not wasted 
our priceless moments over what is worthless or un- 
satisfying. Everything we see or feel or know is a 
matter chiefly of personality, temperament; everything 
we hold most dear is but an impression that never repeats 
itself on another mind or soul. 

" Therefore, since we are in so great isolation of spirit, 
let us not be content with anything less than the City of 
the Perfect, the City of Art. 

" Life, the most precious of gifts, man has been warned 
from the beginning he will one day have to relinquish ; 
therefore, since the order may come at any moment, they 
are wise who live to the utmost power within them, and 
return to death — not with a life half spent, but with a 
certainty of resting well, seeing that life has well tired 
them out. For the way to be happy in this life, and after 
death, is to live, and this way let us go." 

So Uvedale spent his life at Oxford mostly in contem- 
plation, but a contemplation that was witness of a great 
struggle going on within him, the opposing ideas being well 
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represented by Lord Veuyour and Mr Cleland. He had 
been at Oxford nearly two years, and was to spend his 
second long vacation in Devonshire, where Elianor had 
now returned I did not accompany him, as I had 
planned a visit to Germany. As he set out from Oxford 
that morning for Devon he had been thinking of Father 
Antonelli, and wondering why it was his old teacher had 
never written to him since he had gone away. He almost 
decided to write to him and get his advice on the ques- 
tion of life that was so puzzling to him. Father Antonelli, 
who had been so much to him in early youth, almost 
appeared like an angel to him now, as one infinitely 
wise and quiet. Surely he, if none else, could decide 
on this terrible problem that haunted him night and 
day. As he sat in the train going westward the very 
wlieels took up the refrain of his thought — "He that 
tindeth his life shall lose it : and he that loscth his life 
fur My sake shall find it." 

"0 God," he thought in his soul — " God, for 
Faith ! " 

All he had once believed that had seemed so imperish- 
able, so that he had often wished for the luxury of a 
doubt that he might prove the richness of his faith, 
had disappeared, swallowed up by life. God, for 
faith ! And yet, could he not awaken it ? Could he 
not quicken it? No self-deception was of any use, no 
artificial make-believe. Perhaps he might find it again 
in that quiet life in Devon; perhaps in the evening, 
wandering over the moors, he might see a vision of 
angels, or hear a voice, or feel the approach of very 
God Himself. Walking in the orchards in the alleys 
of trees, where all was so mysteriously still yet living, 
he might meet with Faith itself, his old friend, as he 
realised that presence in the beech - woods, even at 
noonday. 
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He had arrived very tired at sunset, and found Elianor 
at the little station with the dog-cart to drive him to the 
rectory. A changed Elianor: Freddy thouglit he had 
never seen anything so transcendently lovely. 

" Well," she said, " and what is Oxford like ? *' 

"It's rather like a cold bath," he said, laughing; "it 
wakes you up " 

" But that's rather disrespectful to the old place," she 
said. "I always thought of it as quite asleep." 

"Then it depends on the person, I suppose," said 
Uvedale. " I always feel as though it were distressingly 
active and modern." 

He had never, he was sure, seen a mouth quite like 
Elianor's : it was soft and smooth like the petals of a rose, 
and opening, showed a heart of pearl and snow, a mouth 
that smiled at him. She was much paler than in the old 
days ; but the eyes were just as fearless, and the brow as 
calm and unwrinkled. 

"She is stronger than I," thought Uvedale; "she has 
Faith." 

He felt so happy he almost greeted the familiar sights 
along the road with a cheer. Surely now he had found 
his old ways again here with Elianor in his own country. 
And yet there was a difference, he felt, in Elianor herself, 
or, after all, was it not in him ? He had never thought of 
her as beautiful before ; only sitting there in the dog-cart 
at sunset in the crimson light, with the unruly hair caught 
back over her head so tightly, she had seemed to him like 
a being from another world. 

" She it is," he thought even on the way to Monksmead 
on that first evening — " she it is that I shall love." Never 
had he experienced so intensely the joy of life and all 
the glory of the world. The sunset seemed to him like 
a banner raised in a far country for his return. A great 
rose, wet with the dew of some clear morning in the early 
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world, seemed to have been dropped by an angel into his 
heart The very twilight seemed to cast a spell over him, 
not of sorrow but of gladness, so that he knew in his 
own mind that never before had he really known how 
beautiful the world was, nor what it was to love, nor 
what peace was, in a world that had suddenly become 
new. 

"How beautiful it all is!" he said dreamily. "Every 
time I come back I seem to love it more." 

" Yes," she answered ; " it is like the old songs we used 
to sing, that can never grow really old." 

The little girl he used to play with years ago seemed to 
have grown into a dim little ghost in the gulf of time; 
and this beautiful woman who sat beside him, while the 
fresh wind from the moors and the sea divided before her 
face as though it were marble, he felt he had loved for 
years and years. Was this, he thought, the solution of 
the riddle ? Oh, that it might be ! and yet he hardly 
dared to hope that she who had been his guardian and 
his strength so often as a boy might continue to be so till 
death. 

She looked at him provokingly. " I am going to make 
you drive after the next hill," she said. 

As he took the reins from her their hands touched, and 
Uvedale shivered; he felt as though he were going to 
faint. 

They drove on mile after mile, till time seemed to be 
dead and a marvellous eternity of blue and grey and gold 
to be theirs. The mist was rising in the valleys far away 
on the left, and the moors that he knew went down to the 
sea were filled with the hush of twilight. A great sadness 
seemed to come up the road to meet them as they went 
on towards the night. One by one the stars came out in 
a sky pallid and deep, and as calm and gentle as a great 
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pearl. Even the world was still and wonderful in that 
hour that was Titian's own. But in his heart the red rose 
grew and grew, and he felt as though nothing that he had 
ever dreamed of, nothing that could ever be offered to 
him, would ever be worth that twilight hour, the hour 
that was his own. 
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his face deep into the cold dew, hanging like little crystal 
stars all over the bells and tufts of purple. 

" Wash me," he whispered — " wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow." 

He jumped up and ran ofiFdeep into the recesses of a 
wood, where the morning peered more shyly : it was like 
a temple, and he began to sing again a glad song. He 
could not remember the terrible uncertainties of his old 
life, could not even think of them ; for here, chiefest of 
miracle.*', was the world created new for him, and he for 
it. He lay down and looked up through the pine-trees, 
whose brown shafts were like the slender pillars bearing 
a miraculous roof, and beyond into the soft sky, so deep 
that his very soul seemed to be afloat on wings of thistle- 
down, steering for that land of heaven. 

The white clouds lurched across the sky like white 
oxen, only making the blue deeper and more glorious, 
till, far away in some mystical union impossible to guess 
at, it joined the sea. 

In his heart he was ever singing, "I love her, I love 
her, and the world is mine." 

Again he looked on the sea. It had an effect upon him 
as of his fatherland, and the beating surf on that shore 
was like the bugle-call for help from home. 

" Sun of the morning rising on the sea, thou hast thrown 
out thy right hand, holding a golden scimitar, and cut the 
curtains of the night; steadfastly thou climbest the hill 
of God. Another day, a day of all days, my day in all 
the eternities." 

Everything around him seemed to hold forth a great 
promise; the grass, the waving heather, the very sky 
seemed friendly and soft and infinitely kind. He climbed 
a little hill and looked around there where the sea 
stretched past Cornwall away for half a world. An 
impulse came upon him, and he called, with joy rippling 
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" In heaven." 

" Nothing can ever spoil that." 

" Nothing." 

" It is written." 

" In silver and gold." 

He would not let her hands go, so she gave him her 
lips. 

And the morning widened, and the men out there in 
the world were returning for breakfast, and the poppies 
that had looked into the sun that morning at seven were 
drooping and dying, cut by the sickle at eight, and still he 
held her hands. 

" For ever." 

" And ever. Amen." 

Over the moorland from a mile away, up through the 
valleys, the bells of Monksmead called. Their eyes met. 

" Shall we go ? " they said ; and then, " Let us go." 

Over a sunlit earth, among the heath, crimson and 
white, he led her, till the sound of the sea grew fainter, 
and even the bells were stilled, and the earth was 
silent, and their hearts stood in quiet as they went up 
to the church. 

In his heart he was asking himself the question, "Who 
is this that cometh up out of the wilderness ? " 

Hand-in-hand they crept up the church, with heads 
thrown back to greet the sun that streamed through the 
great east window ; hand-in-hand they went and knelt at 
the altar-rails before her father. 

Great throbbing jewels lay scattered round the altar, 
where the sun, shining through the coloured glass, had 
thrown a reflection. Under the rafters, high up, a sparrow 
twittered in feeble notes; through the open doors the 
drone of the summer in its fulness came in reverently; 
even the ticking of the clock was audible in the great 
stillness. 
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Mr Gathorne had waited for them to come up before 
giving out the morning psalm, and it was with hearts full 
of the gladness of that great beauty which occasionally 
falls on the heart that they responded — 

" Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

From the joy and completeness of life he had found on that 
morning in August could he ever return to that uncertainty 
as to the best way of life ? During the remainder of the 
long vacation he often asked himself that question, and 
as the days ran on it became harder and harder to answer 
it. Elianor found him a somewhat silent lover, given to 
long reveries and absences of mind, not too flattering to 
herself. 

" What are you thinking about ? " she would say as they 
walked through the woods westward in the afternoons, 
that had a kind of mysterious fascination for her, here in 
the early autumn — ** What are you thinking about ? " 

" Of you," he would reply. 

" What about me ? " she would say. 

" I was wondering," was all she could get in answer. 
She sighed. 

"Do not wonder, dear," she would say in the kindest 
way. " Why should you wonder when it is all true, and 
we are together, and the leaves are turning to gold for us 
to see?" 

" 1 am wondering about life," he had answered ; " I do 
not understand life." 

" Life is not meant to be understood, but to be lived," 
she had answered him. "Come, all the world is here 
for us to play with, and you will be twenty-one in a month 
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or two." All unconsciously he had found again that un- 
certainty, had slipped back into it. " Shall I ever return 
to it ? " he had asked himself, with all the scepticism of 
perfect happiness ; and almost before he had dismissed 
the question so contemptuously, here he was back again 
in the midst of it. 

" Shall we turn back ? " she said, after a weary mile and 
no word spoken. 

" Yes, let us," he replied. They took a lower path, full 
of rabbit-holes and covered with pine-needles. Through 
the trees they could see the eastern sky golden and 
crimson with reflected glory : the sea was like a burning 
opal. She turned to look at the west. It was like the 
gates of Paradise, a doorway of gold and ruby, while a 
road of purple, fading away to the faintest yellow, curved 
across the sky to the northward. 

" Dearest," she said, " what is the matter ? This is a 
dreary evening." 

There were sobs in her voice. He turned and caught 
her passionately towards him. 

" my love, my love ! " he said ; " is not the world more 
than dreams, and love than all besides ? " 

They walked on in silence. 

** If I could only be certain," he said. 
Certain of what, dear ? " 

" Certain that I might win through to the world and 
keep my trust in God ; certain that to hold the world 
tightly was the way to make the best of life." 

Was this, then, one of God's dealings with the human 
soul, one of tliose mysterious encounters in which every 
single being is met differently ? Or was it some germ in 
his mind set there by his ancestors ? Who could tell ? 
All he knew was that he passionately desired to enjoy the 
world ; his youth urged him on. Why should he not go 
forward witii open arms to embrace a future that must at 
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least hold some joys for him, even should there be sorrow 
too ? Well, and if there were, he could bear them. No, 
it was not that. It could not be that ; one insistent voice, 
never silent save when he actually took command, called 
him : Follow the light, never forsake the light, trust God. 
Was he at fault in interpreting that as a command — nay, 
an appeal — to forsake the world ? Surely, he thought, 
that must be it. It is because I do not sufficiently trust 
God that I am in such perplexity. 

It was in some such mind as this, and more cheerful 
than he had been for some time, that he came back to 
Oxford. And there he entered more fully into the life of 
the place than he had ever done before. 

He began to study Italian about this time, and was, 
indeed, full of enthusiasm, not only for the language but 
for the art of the Renaissance in that country. He had, 
I think, been initiated by Elianor, who had during her 
stay in Paris attended lectures on the early Italian 
painters. Uvedale found great pleasure in the valuable 
collection of drawings and paintings at Oxford. He was 
more especially attracted by the school of Fra Angelico, 
and of course chiefly by that master himself. He pro- 
cured drawings and photographs of Angelico's chief frescoes 
at the San Marco Convent in Florence, and studied them 
deeply, little thinking that he would spend some of the 
most terrible days of his life in their city. He had to 
some large extent regained his spirits, banished from his 
mind those grotesque ideas of self-sacrifice and renuncia- 
tion, which, because his mind was absolutely straight- 
forward and honest, he took too literally from men like the 
Lord Venyour, who, I shall always think, deceived them- 
selves, and appreciated such ideas only aesthetically. It 
was during this term, and I think only a week or two 
before his twenty-first birthday, that he received a letter 
from Father Antonelli. This one, he told me at the time, 
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was the first he had had from the Father since his depar- 
ture so many years ago, when Freddy was quite a little 
boy. But Uvedale had never forgotten Father Antonelli, 
chiefly, I think, because of those last words of his, said as 
he was getting into the carriage that was to take him 
away on that wintry night. He always thought of the 
Father as some one quite apart from the rest of the world, 
as indeed was natural ; and he had decided to travel with 
his wife on their honeymoon to Eome, there to seek out 
the Father and to thank him personally for all the kind- 
ness he had shown to a little boy. It was with great 
pleasure, therefore, that Uvedale found a letter waiting 
for him one morning from Father Antonelli with the 
Koman postmark on it. 

" My DEiiRKST Son," it began, — " You must not think 
that in all these years I have forgotten you, or that you 
have ever been out of my mind for a single day. But 
I had thought it better to keep silence until you attained 
your majority and were free to direct your life as you 
would. You will be one-and-twenty in a day or two, and 
80 will have gained the great starting-place of life. Oh, 
be very careful ! Think how strangely the providence of 
God has carried the public aflfairs of my country, and even 
the particular business of every creature in it. But we 
shall yet hear God say, * Let there be light,' and you will 
see, even though I do not, how quickly the light will 
follow. 

" I would recommend you very strongly, my son, to 
travel when you leave Oxford. I would say to you 
especially, Come to Italy, to Rome, and to me. I have 
many things to say to you that could never be said in the 
old days, and few years to say them in. Therefore, I 
would have you here, and if you have not foi^otten all I 
taught you such a little while ago, maybe you will come 
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and hear more, in this old city full of dead and dying 
things, but where the Spirit of God still lives and upholds 
His Church. Study during the remainder of your life at 
Oxford the latter history of this most unfortunate country 
that was your father's second fatherland, dearer almost 
than his own. And I would especially recommend you 
to come home to yourself, to examine your thoughts and 
to discover the difiFerent traces of God's working with you 
from your childhood, His daily discourse to your heart, 
and the strange ways by which He called you to Him. 
Mark especially what God inwardly says to you in your 
prayers ; and again I say to you, trust God. 

" Be of very good cheer. — Commending you to the love 
of God our Father in heaven, your loving Father in Jesus, 

"Ant. Antonelli." 

This letter made a great impression on Uvedale ; for 
though only vaguely hinting at some possibility behind 
that he had not yet disclosed, it certainly gave him to 
understand that there might be some work for him to do, 
something for which he was especially fitted, and in which 
he might be not only following God, but also in daily 
converse with a man he revered so highly as Father 
Antonelli. 

" Be of very good cheer," said the letter, and indeed dur- 
ing that term Uvedale was in spirits. He was especially 
fond of riding, and we would go for long gallops together 
across the country, that was soft after heavy rains and in 
excellent condition for riding. 

This was one of the happiest periods of his life. Every 
week he received long letters from Devonshire, in which 
he found great delight, and it was about this time that he 
began to write down his thoughts, his ideas and sensations, 
like his father before him ; not in the form of a diary, but 
•as a continuous journal, though without dates, a history 
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of his inner life. He began this curious book, extracts 
from which I shall set down from time to time, sometime 
during this term, a week or two before his twenty-first 
birthday. 

" To-day it seems to me," he writes, " I have really 
begun to live continuously, not from day to day as hereto- 
fore, but I seem now to have started on a line of days, 
months, and years ; who can tell where it will end ? I 
find now that my eyes are opening on the world for really 
the first time, that life is good, that many things are 
beautiful, that one should love always what is beautiful 
and hate what is ugly, and that I myself am the only 
judge of what is beautiful or ugly for me. This is a 
far journey from the sleepiness and unconsciousness in 
which I have taken most things for granted. Where will 
it end ? That I cannot say, nor am I anxious to know. 
I have found a new principle in life, and that is that I am 
myself by far the most interesting and important person 
in the world to myself. This looks like pure selfishness — 
egoism; but it is not, or only so in a way that is not 
meant by that word ' selfishness.' I mean," he adds in a 
later note, " that I have really just discovered myself." 

For his twenty-first birthday he was to go to London, 
and then on to Devonshire. As the time drew near, 
he seemed to be in higher spirits than ever. He was 
planning what he would do when he had come into 
his money and property ; what journeys he would make, 
and where he would live with Elianor. 

It had been arranged that they should not be married 
until he was twenty -two, and he had decided to stay on at 
Oxford and take his degree. So he built castles that 
a great wind, from that quarter whence he least expected 
it, blew down. 

I went to see him off from Oxford for London, as, indeed, 
did Lord Venyour and some others. He was popular with 
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some of the men, and was generally liked, though he lived 
so quiet a life as to be little known beyond his own stair- 
case. He was received by his uncle with great kindness. 
London society was open to him, and he was, I believe, 
pressed to take his degree and then stand for Parliament 
by people in very high quarters. And, curiously enough, 
he was somewhat of a success. I have failed altogether 
in presenting the reader with a portrait of Uvedale if 
he has not found him chiefly a dreamer of dreams. He 
was very young, being only just in his twenty-second 
year. He was deeply religious, and though his religion 
sat lightly on him no doubt in society (he was the last 
man to make any parade of it, or indeed even to hint 
at the state of his mind), it is surprising that he 
should have won his way as he did with people who 
did not know him in any way. 

He had a charm of manner impossible to describe, that 
no doubt attracted people to him, but he was always a 
somewhat silent person, and liked others to talk, and 
I have heard he was considered a first-rate listener. 
However that may be, his success was undoubted, and 
his appearance, which was striking and very noble, no 
doubt helped him greatly. I think he cared a good deal 
about this little social success, as being something for 
which he had never hoped : he enjoyed it as a boy enjoys 
anything he finds he can do well. 

Leaving London, he proceeded to Devonshire, where he 
and Elianor wandered over Farley Court that was his own. 
The old place had not been lived in since his father's death. 
The furniture had all been stored, the pictures unhung, 
and the garden uncared for. The place was as mournful 
as a deserted shrine. As they walked through the rooms 
every footfall seemed to awaken an echo that was for- 
bidding. The place seemed peopled by ghosts, who 
resented intrusion. They wandered through the garden, 
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unkempt and wild. The statues were all covered with 
lichen and convolvulus tendrils, brown and dead in 
the winter weather. The little goldfish were all dead in 
the fountains. Even the woods seemed deserted by the 
living, and given over to the habitation of dead things. 

As they passed the front of the house on their way 
towards the three fountains, a wild roe gazed at them in 
fear from the top of the steps leading to the stone terrace 
before the great front door. As it scampered away, the 
stones sounded hollow and empty under its feet ; it was 
the only living thing about. Even the rookery was 
deserted. 

They went in silence towards the fountains. He was 
thinking of the old times, when his father was alive and 
he had been allowed on special occasions to turn on the 
fountains, getting well sprinkled in doing so. 

As they came down the moss-grown steps to the second 
terrace, they found blades of grass springing up between 
the stones, and the stone flower-urns half full of water or 
growing weeds that straggled over the balustrade of the 
terrace. 

"This place," he said, "is like the soul of a dead man, 
full of old forgotten memories and sins." 

" How dreary it is !" she answered, looking at him. " Let 
us go home." 

" No ; we must first look at the fountains," he said. " I 
want to hear their voices in this deserted place." 

Down some more steps before them from where they 
stood, a large expanse of grass gradually sloped away to a 
great hedge of yew that hid what had once been the 
garden proper from them. In the midst of this lawn 
three fountains were set ; they had been named after the 
three archangels, Michael, liaphael, and Gabriel. The 
first was shaped like a horse rising from the sea : on this 
horse a young man rode holding a pair of scales ; his 
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countenance was severe and lovely, he was winged and 
clad in armour that had evidently once been silvered ; on 
his left arm lie bore a shield. His head was thrown back, 
and he looked upwards. The water was made to rise 
behind him in a great column, falling over him like a 
canopy. Behind him, far away in the middle of the great 
basin, a lichen-grown sun was rising. 

The second fountain was like a great fish, drawn from 
the sea by the gaze of a figure tall and stately, who carried 
a pilgrim's staff; behind him, beside the figure of the 
rising sun, stood a youth and maiden with hands clasped. 
Tlie water rose from the fish's nostrils in two jets, and fell 
over him into the outer pool. 

The third fountain was also a winged youth, but in 
flowing robes, with a countenance like that of an angel ; 
the forefinger of the right hand was raised, pointing 
upwards. Behind him rose a representation of lightning 
and thunder, and the water was made to rise in one single 
sheet, falling over him. 

On the farther side of the circular path were little 
statues on pedestals of Pan, and some satyrs amd a few 
herma}. On one of these the sim shone through a rift in 
the clouds, lighting up the comical lined face, rank now 
with the sweat of the seasons and the moisture of moss, 
and the growth of confervce and lichen. The weather- 
stained pedestal showed one or two cracked and moss- 
grown letters, almost illegible, which seemed to be an 
inscription. This was the scene that met their gaze, sur- 
rounded as they were on all sides by tall yew hedges and 
trees cut into fantastic shapes. 

" How silent it all is ! " cried Elianor. *' It almost seems 
as though these figures had stopped playing and singing 
and dancing only when they caught sight of us. Look at 
the sunlight creeping away from the shoulder of that 
little Ban." 
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" You shall hear them sing," said Uvedale. " You shall 
hear them sing. They've almost forgotten how to sing in 
all these years, but you shall hear them again." 

He turned into an archway of yew, that had grown out 
of a fantastic shape into one still more strange and crude. 
It was with diflSculty he found the tap. He was trembling 
so that he could hardly turn it. The whole place gave one 
the impression of utter desolation. It was as though 
their presence there had suddenly struck the statues still, 
and frozen the music on their lips. 

The water rose with the shriek of a great spirit suddenly 
loosened from bondage. 

" Oh look, oh look ! " cried- Elianor ; " the poor little 
birds, we have spoiled all their nests." 

It was true : the birds had built in the deserted 
fountains, and the pipes were filled with their nests and 
feathers. A great flight of them had risen in the air as 
the water gurgled and groaned inside the fountains. 

And then suddenly it leapt forth with a hoarse shout. 
The notes were uncertain and ghostly at first, like the 
sounds one hears in dreams, or the imaginary noises in 
difierent keys one thinks one hears when one is listening 
very intently. But at last the fountains had remembered 
their song, and had stirred the dead place at least to a 
kind of ghostly awakening. 

" Oh, come away, come away," said Elianor ; " I do not 
like it — ^it is like the song of a lost soul." 

" No, it is like a cloud of angels, flying by with the soul 
of a dead man, and saying, ' Hush ! ' " said he. " I love it ; 
let us stay a little longer." 

She kept tight hold of his hand, shivering a little. 

" Oh, I hate this," she said. " I shall never like to 
live here. Let us go. It is just as though some one were 
laughing at us, some one who used to live here and is 
dead." 
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"I will turn it off," said Uvedale quickly. "Wait a 
moment." 

The water fell with a sob, and then a half sob, and then 
a little moan, back into its own place, and the figures were 
left dripping in the great pool, making thousands of little 
rings as rain-drops do, gradually falling slower and slower, 
till a sudden drop would frighten one of the birds that 
had returned, and it would fly away with a flutter of 
wings into the dark yew hedges. 

"Let us go," said she. "I am glad it is over." She 
was quite pale, and her dark lashes looked almost black 
against her face. 

" It is as though one had stirred up old forgotten things," 
said Uvedale. " I did not think," he added, " that the 
birds could have built their nests in the pipes, and yet 
when the water came they flew out ; it must have spoiled 
their nests." 

She made no answer, and silently they went down the 
great avenue of oaks and beeches, and out at the lodge- 
gates. 

At last he said, '* What are you thinking of ? " 

"I am thinking of the song of the waters," she said. 
" It told me things I had thought I had forgotten." 

" And me too," said Uvedale. " I don't think," he went 
on, " I don't think I could ever be happy there again ; it 
has been out of use too long, and not long enough to 
forget things." 

" No, we must not live there — we must not," she said. 

" I had meant to ask you if you would like to travel," 
he said. "I have a great mind to see the world. We 
might go together — to Italy, for instance ; to Rome." He 
looked at her as he said this ; her whole face lighted up. 

" Oh ! I should like it ever so," she said. " Home ! Why 
Rome is what we used to dream about when I was a little 
girl, and determined to be queen." 
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" Queen ! " said he. " Well, you are queen in a small 
way, and we can go to Eome as soon as we're married." 

They talked of the journey all the way home — planning 
even the route they would take. 

" I should like to come into Eome by the Via Appia," 
she said ; " past the tombs of the great nobles. I should 
like to drive from Civita Vecchia." 

"We will," said Uvedale. "It would be just as my 
father did years ago when he was a young man." 

They had entirely forgotten the fountains, and indeed 
no further mention was made of them ; but when Uvedale 
some days afterwards proposed going there again, she 
refused and shivered a little. 

" It is too silent," she said. " Let us keep to the 
moors." 

Christmas was celebrated in great style that year, for 
was it not Freddy's coming of age ? From miles round the 
people sent pheasants and turkeys and geese and apples, 
till the larders at the rectory were filled to overflowing. 
Then there were mummings and a dance, and the house 
was very gay for some time. And then the frost came ; 
and he and Elianor would go for long skating excursions 
on the canal that ran across country for miles and miles. 
They would set out in the early morning after breakfast, 
and not come home till eight or nine at night. They pre- 
ferred skating by moonlight, they said, and the rector was 
pleased, for amusements other than the rectory itself 
afiForded were scarce. 

At last the time came for Uvedale to return to Oxford. 
Elianor drove him over to the station one morning in Jan- 
uary, and as he said good-bye a great sadness seemed to 
fall on him, so that he almost decided not to go. Elianor 
was silent, but seemed in the best of spirits. It was p 
though when saying good-bye to her and Monksmead t 
whole weight of his old trouble had fallen on him, I 
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old melancholy, his old fear, of just what he did not 
know. 

The morning was clothed in mist — a mist behind which 
the sun shone. Presently he knew it would come out, and 
the country would glisten, covered as it was with hoar- 
frost — would glisten like silver. In spite of the sunlight 
and the glad freshness, he felt utterly miserable. It 
seemed as though nothing he could do or say would ever 
make things different from what they seemed now, as 
though he were leaving behind him all he cared for. As 
the train started his heart almost stood still. He must 
get out, he felt. Surely he was going to be ill. He 
determined to get out at the next station and drive back. 
But when the next station came he could not rise to open 
the door, try how he would. He tried to laugh away 
his fears. " Pooh ! " said he, " I've an attack of bad 
indigestion, I suppose, through starting so soon after 
breakfast." 

Arrived in London, where he was to spend the night, he 
felt a little better. He determined to go to a theatre and 
shake off this feeling of melancholy. It was a foggy night, 
and his cabman found considerable difficulty in getting 
him from Paddington to his hotel. During dinner the fog 
got worse ; he could tell that, for the room was gradually 
getting full of it. After dinner, in spite of the hotel 
porter's warnings, he decided to go out. 

" No cab to-night, sir," said the porter ; " it's too thick." 

In the street a great silence seemed to have fallen on 
the city, and over his own soul a blackness deeper than 
night seemed to fall. 

He went on for a few moments, whither he could not 
tell, and then he lost himself entirely. London was like a 
city of dead people. He met no one ; he walked on for a 
hundred yards or so, and then suddenly he ran into some- 
thing — something that caught him at the knees and nearly 

a 
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tripped him up. It was the fountain in Trafalgar Square. 
Then he suddenly remembered the fountains at Farley 
Court. A great terror clutched his heart and held him 
tightly. What did it mean ? what could it mean ? Here 
was he alone in all London, and God had led him there ; 
why ? What did it mean ? In his ears rang the song of 
the fountains, gurgling, moaning, singing. " It is like a 
cloud of angels flying away with the soul of a dead man, 
and saying ' Hush ! * " he had thought. Why did that 
thought come to him now? Again his heart trembled 
beneath some mighty terror he could not grasp. Again 
the thought from his childhood gripped him, " What is 
there behind all this? What is there in this that is 
trying to give me a hint?" 

" God ! " he prayed ; " God ! what do you mean 
me to do?" 

He had shouted in his anguish of spirit, and dimly a 
little light came towards him. 

" Wliat's the matter ? " said a policeman. 

He gathered suflBcient presence of mind to say — 

" I've lost my way ; Hotel Metropole." 

"All right, sir," said the policeman; "keep close to 
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At the door of the hotel he gave tlie man something, 
and then went up to bed. Curiously enough, he slept 
well. 

On the next morning he had almost forgotten his fears, 
and set out for Oxford quite cheerfully. I remember 
when I met him I thought he looked remarkably well ; but 
I came up late, and did not see him for a fortnight after 
he had arrived. 

He came to the station to meet me, I remember, and we 
walked to Christ Church : it was a lovely morning, and it 
is not far. 

I remember he said he was going to do some hard work 
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this term, and I forget what I replied ; but he laughed, and 
said Miss Grathorne was coming up for a week or two with 
her father later on. 

I did not see him again till evening, when I met him 
coming from the stables, where he had left his horse after 
a ride. We went up the staircase together. Nothing was 
changed — does anything ever change in Oxford ? In my 
room I found my books, my pipes, my little statue of 
Apollo in ivory and gold by some fifteenth-century Italian 
artist, all in their accustomed places. I was just beginning 
to congratulate myself on being back, when I heard a cry 
from Uvedale's rooms. 

Of course I went in. He was lying back in the arm- 
chair, his face covered by his hands, saying — 

" That was what you meant, then ! That was what you 
meant ! " 

On the table lay a telegram. I glanced at it. " Come 
immediately — Elianor dangerously ill — asking for you." 
That was what I read. 



CHAPTER IX. 

When Uvedale reached the little station where he must 
get out for Monksmead it was dark. A horse had been 
left at the inn for him, but the man who brought it had 
returned earlier in the day with medicines for Elianor. 
As he got into the saddle, dazed and weary, his soul 
seemed to him to have shrivelled up, starved by the terror 
of the thoughts that had assailed him on that terrible 
journey. He had desired above all things to get to Monks- 
mead, and yet the train had seemed to go too fast, to be 
hurrying him against his will, as it were, towards some 
terrible calamity — what, he had not yet had the courage 
to think. As he rode out of the little town on to the 
moors, the vast expanse of naked country had been wel- 
come to him as a piece of that infinity that held within it 
that which he most dreaded, most feared. Here at last he 
was to meet his foe, that terrible enemy who had watched 
him through his long childhood, and at last brushed by 
him and seized not him but another. Now they were face 
to face at last, they would fight it out ; no longer would he 
allow that enemy to haunt the shadows while he walked 
in the sun : he would force him out into the open, and 
they would fight Tes, at last it had come to that, fight 
for the heart of his heart. 

The moors were enveloped in mist, white and clinging, 
with now and then silver or golden lights running through 
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it, as the moon pierced through the clouds over the valleys 
and hills. Up there, so high above the mist, it seemed to 
him a hurricane was blowing. As he rode on, mile after 
mile, through the night, he could hear the sheep whining, 
or the bark of a fox, or the windy flurry of a pheasant 
seeking a denser cover than the mere night afforded. 
Lights, too, would appear before his smarting, weary eyes, 
lights that came and went again, and then lurched off 
inland, over the bogs, or soared with a curious whistling 
sound towards the sky. 

In his heart he was fighting, and his breath came from 
him in little vanishing ghosts, and he felt cold, but his 
mind was on fire. 

At last he came to the oak-wood that marked half the 
distance, and through which the road led to Monks- 
mead. 

He was trying to think of all the great things in his 
life, so that he might buoy himself up with thoughts of 
old victories. Over his mind a great wind seemed to be 
raging, so that he could not think, and at last he clutched 
in despair at that watchword of his life, that had been 
Father Antonelli's, " Trust God." 

Just as he reached the deepest part of the wood, and 
was thinking thus, a wild figure with a great crooked 
staff* in his hand stepped in front of him. Instinctively 
Uvedale pulled up his horse ; the figure came towards 
him at a run. 

" For the love o' Saint Crispin take me up wi' you. I 
have a little daughter " 

" Who are you ? " cried Uvedale ; " make haste, I'm in a 
hurry." 

"I be a shepherd. Cruise by name. I have a little 
daughter sick to death in Monksmead. Take me up 
behind you for the love o' God, man ! " 

" My horse is tired, IVe come far, and Tm in a hurry," 
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said Uvedale ; " but you can have a stirrup-leather if you 
like." 

" God bless you ! " said the man. 

He rode on in silence for some time, the shepherd 
sobbing under his breath. 

"There be queer doings to-night," said he, shivering. 
" Oh, I ha' seen the magic standard o* Hubba, King of 
Denmark, stretched on the sword o* the earl. God knows 
I speak truth, for we have had the mist these three nights." 

"Come on," said Uvedale. "Don't you want to get 
back to Monksmead ? Keep your mouth closed, the mist's 
got into your brain." 

"I know what I know," said the man stubbornly. 
" Last week Jan Rawclifl'e saw the ghost of King Coulin, 
and the roaring of Debon was heard from Countisbury 
here. He saw him plainly by Doone churchyard, plain as 
a ewe lamb in the moonlight." 

" Be quiet and come on," said Uvedale, " or V\l send you 
ofi*. Do you know the road in this mist?" he added 
quickly. 

"Ay, ay," said the shepherd. "Well do I know the 
road ; it be three mile yet of up and down." 

" Is there not another horse behind us ? " said Uvedale ; 
" listen." 

"She echo's herself," said the shepherd, "she echo's 
herself. Oh, dim is my soul, like the soul of one new 
dropped from its mother; there be ghosts o' horses and 
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" Be quiet ! " Uvedale almost shouted, " I will not hear 
you. Gome on, come on ; it can't be much farther." 

He felt that the mist and moonlight, the man's talk, and 
that terror gnawing at his heart were unnerving him. He 
felt he would have given everything he possessed to have 
the light of the sun for one bare minute. 

At last, as they panted up the last hill, the lights of 
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Monksmead were visible below them. The mist was 
blowing off before a cold wind from the sea. Uvedale 
could see a star or two to the westward, low down, and 
burning red. 

As they turned into the village street the shepherd de- 
parted, turning sharp oflF to the left, with a muttered 
"Good night, and God be with you." As he trotted 
through the village he met no one — the whole place was 
asleep; only a dog bayed a great yellow moon, setting 
smothered now in flying mist, over towards the sea. He 
put his horse at the gallop for the last mile, and at last 
turned into the rectory drive between the shrubs and fir- 
trees. He reined in his horse — he must be quiet, he re- 
membered ; Elianor was ill, and might be sleeping. Yet 
no, perhaps; oh, perhaps there was no need for that — 
he would not think it, he dare not. 

He dismounted and led his horse round towards the 
stables, where he tied him up to the door. He must go in : 
they were expecting him ; even now, perhaps, Elianor was 
asking for him. He stood quite still in front of the great 
door listening. But all was as silent as the moor itself ; 
even the windows were dark, and there seemed no light 
anywhere. Then he thought he saw a shadow on the 
blind of the window directly over him ; yes, he wm sure 
of it — some one had passed with a lamp, shading it with 
his fingers; he had seen a gigantic hand thrown on to 
the blind. Why was he staying here ; why did he not go 
in ? He was a coward, then, he dare not face the unknown. 
He remembered now, it all came to him in a flash as it 
were, that was what he had never dared to face ever since 
the beginning, ever since he was a little boy. And now, 
after coming on wings so far, without a turn to the right or 
left, now he was hesitating. "What could he do ? Again, 
as he peered deep into his own soul, he found there but 
one ray of hope, "Trust God." The Father's influence 
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was with him still : he could feel it, faintly, it was true, but 
it was there, even after all these years, in which, oh, be 
very sure, he thought, that is it, I have not trusted God. 
"Without daring to think any longer, he knocked softly 
three times. It seemed to him like knocking at the gate 
of some infinitely long road of which he could not see the 
end, of which he could not see even the first turning. 
Behind the door some terrible distance, some empty space, 
seemed to lie, hollow and without light. He had almost 
arrived, it appeared, at the end of some chapter in his life, 
and here in the dead of night was intent on being born 
again, on looking into some new and forbidden world. 

The door was opened by the rector himself. 

" Come in," said he. " I am very glad to see you." 

Uvedale went in, whispering, " How is she ? " 

" She is very ill, I fear," said the rector. " The doctor 
is with her now." 

" What is the matter, sir ? " said Uvedale. " What is it 
she has the matter with her ? " 

" That we cannot be sure of ; but I fear, I am almost 
sure, she has typhoid fever. There has been a good deal 
of it in the village, and, though we were careful, the milk 

— you know " He was like a man speaking in a 

dream. " You must be very tired," he said ; " let me ring 
for some supper." 

" I could eat nothing, I assure you," said Uvedale ; " I 
am not hungry. When can I see her ? " he said. 

" We shall see when the doctor comes downstairs. Mrs 
Cressy, the housekeeper, is up with him now. I came 
down when I heard your knock. The servants are in bed. 
I fear, however, my poor boy," he said, " I fear she would 
not know you ; she is very light-headed, the fever is very 

high." 

Later that night, when the doctor had gone, and the 
nurses who had come from Ilfracombe were settled witii 
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Elianor, Mrs Cressy took Uvedale in hand and forced him 
to eat. 

" You shall see her in the morning, my boy, my boy," 
said the old woman comfortingly. "She will be better 
in the morning, you "shall see ; and then my boy shall 
see her." 

He went to bed at Iwt, utterly wearied out, and slept 
fitfully, a sleep full of dreams and unquietness, till 
morning. 

Then they let him see her. She was lying in the green 
room that overlooked the Priory, with farther away a 
glimpse of the sea. The sun was shining in at the 
window, for it was a fine morning, and Elianor lay 
crouched in bed, her face flushed, and her hands aching 
with heat. She did not know him. Indeed in the rest- 
less face with the wide eyes there seemed little in keeping 
with a world at morning. Uvedale stood at the foot of 
the bed and watched her. There could be no doubt of it, 
she was very ill, very ill indeed. 

Presently she looked up at him and seemed to know 
him. 

" Don't, Freddy," she said ; " how unkind you are ! I 
told you I didn't like the fountains ; why will you turn 
them on ? They're horrible things that have forgotten to 
live by this time." 

He sank down on his knees beside the bed and 
buried his face in his hands. 

"Oh, my love, my love!" 

For hours he would sit at the window in this room that 
seemed to hold all he had on earth, and watch the 
shadows on the hills as the clouds swept by, some more 
swiftly than others, and some again as slowly as the 
hands of the clock. He could see almost down to the 
village from here, where the peasants were going about 
their business, and it seemed to him as though that 
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were another world from the one he lived in, happier, 
and less thoughtful, which he was permitted to watch 
for a time as at a play, for his comfort. This was 
while he was still with no very grave doubts as to the 
outcome of the sickness. For Elianor would at times 
regain complete consciousness, and they would talk to- 
gether as in that time that now seemed so far away, but 
in reality was but the day before yesterday as it were. At 
times, as he came to see that her illness was very serious, 
and as each recurring period of consciousness became rarer 
and shorter, he was haunted by thoughts of the unim- 
portance, the littleness and uselessness, of these talks in 
the presence of so great an enemy, and so they became 
all the more precious to him, like wild-flowers growing 
on a battle-field, that one might stoop down to pluck ere 
one went into battle. And yet, day by day, the fear grew 
stronger that Elianor would not get better ; that, indeed, 
there could be but one ending to that unequal fight At 
first he set himself to combat that terrible thought. He 
would ride over to Monksmead in the early morning and 
buy flowers for her, roses and dafiTodils, and anything but 
those white ones he could not buy, and place them in her 
room that she might be pleased when she next thought of 
them. And the doctor, realising that she could not hope 
to win in the fight, let him do as he would. He was like 
a man hypnotised ; he would talk to her, and seem to un- 
derstand her answers even though she were far away down 
some vista of the imagination. He would find a way to 
make her comfortable, even though the restlessness of the 
fever made her turn from side to side in an agony of dis- 
quiet. And at last she came to realise her condition her- 
self — ^how perilous, how impossible of rescue. It was on 
a morning that was almost like the first day of spring, 
after he had been with her about a fortnight, that she 
first really came to realise her danger. With a kind of 
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irritability or petulance at first, as though she had been 
cheated — £is though, indeed, God had not been quite fair 
to her. 

"I was to be queen!" she said. "You promised me. 
Oh, I have been queen such a little time. I have not 
come into my kingdom yet, and I must die — ^must I die ? " 

What could he say to her when her eyes questioned* 
him so terribly, so earnestly? She said it as she had 
once said, " You love me — do you love me ? " to him. 

" You will not let me die, will you, Freddy ? " she said 
to him once ; and wherever he moved about the room to 
get her water, or to give her medicine, her eyes followed 
him with that terrible appeal, " You will not let me die, 
will you, Freddy ? " He seemed to feel as though, in some 
abstruse way, not to be understood entirely, it was his 
doing. He felt as though she were accusing him, as 
though, had he been bolder, the enemy would not have 
ventured so close. And yet at close quarters he had lost 
all fear of that presence that he had felt from his earliest 
years lurked behind everything. He had faced him now, 
and looked into his eyes, and seen there the cynical enemy 
of mankind, had even caught a glimpse of how he might 
be a friend. But how could he face those other eyes with 
that terrible appeal, " You will not let me die ? " 

At length delirium came again, and the enemy was 
drawing nearer hour by hour. He could not leave her 
now even to fetch the flowers that she had so desired. He 
must not waste a single moment of that precious time in 
which he might still hold her to him and feel her kisses 

stm. 

One night he had not lain down for a minute, and 
Elianor seemed to be in a sleep, she lay so quiet. That, 
terrible restlessness had done its work, and she was tired 
out. He was looking out of the window over the moor- 
land towards the sea, where a full moon was painting a 
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path of silver and pearl, and the stars were dim in a light 
almost as bright as day, only whiter and calmer and purer. 
The moonlight threw a great finger across the bed where 
she lay, and maybe it was this that disturbed her. Pre- 
sently he felt she was awake, though he hardly dared to 
move, and then quite suddenly she spoke. 

" Freddy." 

" Yes, darling ! " 

" Come to me." 

Outside in the stillness a frog croaked the approach of 
spring. Uvedale came swiftly to her bedside. 

" Freddy," she said, " because we love each other more 
than anything else in the world I am going to tell you 
something, something that will make you sad, which I 
am going to tell you myself because I love you. Freddy, 
I am going to die ! " 

The fever had left her entirely. She was as weak as an 
infant at birth. 

" You mustn't cry like that," she said wearily. " God 
knows it's bad enough for me, for I do not want to die ; 
but you must help me. Death is so cold," she said, and 
shivered. 

" I will hold you in my arms," he said. 

"Is the night fine out there?" she said, trying to 
motion towards the window. " Is the moon shining, and 
are the stars out ? " 

" Yes, yes," he said ; " they are looking down into the 
sea, and the moon is full." 

" Is the wind from the sea ? " she asked again. 

" Yes, it is blowing straight down the path of pearl that 
the moon has painted." 

" For me ? " she asked. 

Oh no, no. It could not be ; how could she go alone so 
far away, where the road led, where the 

He could not answer her. 
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" God is very good to me/' she said. " I always hoped 
it would be moonlight." 

Can this be death, he thought? Can this indeed be 
death? 

She fell asleep again almost before the words were 
spoken. He laid her in the bed again, and sent the nurse 
for her father. 

" She is dying, sir," he said, and held the rector's hands 
tightly. Then he left them, and went over to the window 
again. 

The sky was absolutely cloudless, and the path of pearl, 
that path she had to travel, was as calm and white as light 
Was there not — did he not remember Father Antonelli 
telling him some strange excellent fortune at the end of 
that ? Something that would " relieve and enrich and re- 
compense, — so as to overflow all hopes and desires and 
capacities " of the traveller who made that journey ? As 
he stood there watching that marvellous play of moonlight 
on the waters, it seemed to him for the moment as though 
all mortal conflict and hopelessness, and anguish of fatigue 
and despair of the soul, going infinitely beyond even the 
most intolerable weakness of the body, were caught as it 
were like the various notes of a difiBcult piece of music, 
and made one perfect harmony, made into one glorious ray 
of light. 

He felt a touch on his shoulder, and turning round 
found that the rector was motioning him to come to the 
bedside. 

The little girl — she was scarcely more than a child — 
was very white as she lay there with the white linen 
round her throat. Uvedale thought he had never seen 
her more beautiful. They watched her together for the 
space of half an hour. 

" She will go before long now," said the rector simply. 
" Let us, let us pray." 
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They knelt together by the bedside, each praying 
silently. Presently there was a movement, and the little 
body straightened itself. 

** Freddy ! " she said, half-Jreamily. " I am glad you 
told me the moon was shining. I am not afraid. See, I 
will smile for you " 

As he stooped to kiss her she was gone. 



CHAPTER X. 

Elianor was dead. They buried her under the yews in 
Monksmead churchyard, with tears, and many flowers, 
while the rain came from the sea, like the smoke from a 
great sacrifice. 

Uvedale could not think or reason : he was stunned, his 
mind was blank, and he could only feel the need to grope 
for some ray of light in a blackness so inexplicable. And 
now even that "so ravishing an image" of death was 
taken from him, they had laid her away in the dust with 
the flowers and the tears and the rain, and there, so far 
as the soul blinded by sorrow could see, there was an 
end. Elianor w£is dead. In his heart a kind of resent- 
ment was burning ; wildly and more wildly every moment 
he thought of her, every moment as his brain regained 
its powers. What was this secret between God and man, 
that was kept so well ? After all, were we not the injured 
ones? he thouglit. Then what explanation had God to 
offer us? "What was the secret of God's dealing with 
men? It was the question, not of a single mind, not 
even of a single generation, but of the eternal humanity 
of mankind, asked by all the ages full of the dead. 

" You must learn as I have done, my poor boy, to trust 

your dead to God," the rector had said to him, as they 

said good night on that evening after the funeral ; and as 
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the words had sunk into his mind after the terrible 
anguish of the day, he found himself asking the question : 
"What if there were something greater, stronger, more 
at one with Nature and the great world than this re- 
bellion ? What if after all submission was the true 
attitude of the soul in all the grievous things of Nature 
and of Grod — an acquiescence — a meekness of spirit? 
Not whatever is is right, but a renunciation of one's right 
to appeal against that enemy that God had sent. The 
rector had been reading to him that evening from Bishop 
Taylor's 'Holy Dying,* and one passage had especially 
moved him, not altogether in the way his mind had been 
drifting. 

"When God sends His angel to us with the scroll of 
Death," the rector had read in quavering voice, "let us 
look on it as an act of mercy to prevent many sins and 
many calamities of a longer life, and lay our heads down 
softly and go to sleep without wrangling like babies and 
fro ward children. For a man at least gains this by Death, 
that his calamities are not immortal." 

As he paced his own room, his heart on fire, these 
words seemed burned into his brain : after all, was it not 
he who was the debtor, since he at least gained this by 
Death ? He laughed hysterically. 

Outside he could hear the rain rushing through the 
park, while the wind beat furiously round the house. 
He threw back his head with a sob. How could a man 
dare to acquiesce so easily ? How could he so betray not 
only his own birthright, but the whole of that delightful 
condemned world. 

He felt an intense desire for space and air, for some re- 
lief, were it only in being blown on and buflfeted, from this 
intolerable oppression, this inexorable master. He would 
go out. The doors were never locked at the rectory, and 
he crept down past the rector's door, his hands clenched. 
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and his eyes feverishly bright, with but one idea — to get 
out into the great world, on to the moors. 

As he ran down the avenue to the gate the wind rushed 
past him, bending the trees on its way ; before he reached 
the road he was wet to the skin. But he seemed to lose 
some of that terrible fever as he went on and on, and the 
wind and rain seemed somehow friendly to him, as they 
tore past him with wild halloos, and moanings, and hurry. 
The moors were a mere fog of driving sleet, he could 
scarcely see the low clouds scudding before the wind over- 
head, only in his heart was a tempest more terrible by 
far than this winter storm with its shoutings, — a silent 
tempest that passed and left devastation behind it, and 
surged again and again, and would not let him rest. He 
rushed on blindly, without an idea as to where he was 
going, not caring so long as the noisy wind and rain 
dimmecj his thoughts, and gave him something to battle 
against. He must have been miles from home, and the 
storm at its fiercest, when he saw a light far away to the 
left, a light as of a fire. He stopped suddenly, and the 
wind smote him in the face, while the rain poured off 
him on to the ground at his feet. Who could have lighted 
a fire on a night like this ? it was impossible. Suddenly 
he found himself running towards it. " As well this way as 
another," said he. He soon found himself going down-hill 
into a little valley where the bracken was thick on the 
ground. There were great gorse-bushes round about him, 
too, that looked like patches of greater darkness in the 
night. Still the fire burned, and he seemed no nearer to 
it. He went on blindly for another hundred yards, till 
he found himself looking over the top of the fire, which 
was burning furiously in the wind, at a man who appeared 
to be singing and warming himself at the fire at the same 
time. 

"Where be going on a night like this?" shouted the 
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figure, who had evidently seen him approaching even in 
the pitchy darkness. 

"I don't know," Uvedale shouted back; "anywhere." 
He was sorry the man had seen him — he wished now he 
had not come so near. 

"Come in here," said the man; "there be room to 
spare." 

Something in the man's face or manner attracted him. 
Almost against his will, he found himself on the other 
side of the fire, in the shelter of a great furze-bush that 
had been partially hollowed out. " Oh, this be well enough 
on a night like this," said the man. " See here," — he lifted 
his coat, and underneath, snug against his side, was a little 
lamb, asleep. 

"I've lost four sheepsies to-night, I have," said the 
man, "and two little ewe lambs: I heard 'em bleating 
times on times, but it weren't no good, the wind blowing 
all ways to once." He eyed Uvedale curiously. "'Taint 
a night to be out in; master," he said ; " have ye no fear 
o' wraiths ? 'Tis said King Coulin walks the moors here- 
abouts." 

" Not I," said Uvedale. 

" 'Tis a wild night," the man continued, " and if 'twere 
not for the sheepsies, I'd be home. Why," he said 
suddenly, " 'twas you give me a lift from Bickleigh "Woods 
t'other night. I'd know your face, master, among any." 

" Would you ? " said Uvedale, with a half-smile ; " I'd 
not remembered yours." 

" Ah, you learns a deal from sheep," said the shepherd 
confidently — " ay, that one do ; I've lived among 'em now 
for a goodish bit, nigh on forty years, and I find 'em 
wonderful wise for teaching folk things." 

There was a whistle, as though something were cutting 
the air, and a flash of whiteness swept past them over 
the fire. 
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" What was that ? " said Uvedale quickly. 

" Sea-birds," said the shepherd ; " they're blown inland, 
and they see the fire. They sleep under the sheep when 
they can find 'em," he added. 

They were silent for a time, then the shepherd said, 
" Tis cold and rainy ; will ye not lie down and sleep a 
bit? ye look sorely tired." 

" I cannot sleep," said Uvedale, " though I am tired ; I 
cannot sleep, and the wind comforts me." 

"Many's the night I've felt that," the shepherd said; 
"the Almighty sends the wind to walk the moors to 
prevent us feeling lonely-like. *Tis a night wi'out wind, 
wi' a great yellow moon low down, that I hate ; 'tis not 
good for the wits." 

" How is your little daughter ? " said Uvedale presently ; 
" she was ill, was she not ? " 

" Ay, she was ill sorely," said the shepherd, " she was 
ill, and is now well. And there's more treasure in heaven," 
he added softly. 

Uvedale looked at him searchingly. In his heart the 
trouble was rising again, burning him through and through. 

" I suppose you mean she is dead," he said brutally. 

" Ay, lad, dead for this world," he murmured. 

"That must be a great loss for you," he said more 
softly. 

** No loss, no loss at all," said the shepherd, with a break 
in his voice ; " 'tis treasure in heaven, as I have said." 

Uvedale laughed savagely. "What do we want with 
treasure in heaven ? " he said ; " treasure on earth, treasure 
on earth, and a little time to hold it in." 

" Poor lad ! " said the shepherd ; " is it as bad as that ? " 

There was a stir under his coat, and the lamb lifted its 
head and gave a feeble bleat and fell asleep again, almost 
without knowing it. 
' " 'Tis the sheepsies that we should be learning from, as 
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I do say always," said the shepherd. '* The mother o* this," 
said he, lifting the skirts of his coat, " be out on the moors, 
be sure, bleating and calling for this one, and yet he be very 
comfortable here." He stirred the fire with his foot, and the 
sparks flew up in a great bouquet into the mist and rain. 
" I have known the moors from boyhood," continued the 
shepherd, " and many*s the queer thing I have seen — ghosts 
o' men and horses, and the great spirit o' St Hubert's stag 
that can never die, for it bears the cross o* the Lord 
Christ. IVe known the moors from boyhood, and in a 
manner o' speaking 'tis the same as knowing the whole 
world." His voice dropped into a murmur, and Uvedale 
could catch no more. 

" Death," said the shepherd suddenly, " did you speak o' 
friend Death? A dear friend o' mine, sir; he's my 
banker, as you might say : holds all my treasure." He 
was looking at Uvedale with wide eyes. " Is it that you 
know him, then ? " said he. 

" Ay," said Uvedale, " I do know him, and — and I wish 
I did not." 

" He's a friend o* mine " said the shepherd quickly ; " but 
mark you, master, I would not that you trust him too far : 
he has all that was mine, 'tis true, and I do not doubt 
keeps it well for me ; but I would not trust him so far if 
'twere all to do again." 

" He has robbed me of love," said Uvedale sadly. 

" Ay," said the shepherd, " I've heard the like before, 
but I've not believed it. One day he'll give you all back, 
with interest, they tell me, with interest." 

Uvedale looked at him curiously; he seemed to be 
dreaming, and the little lamb under his coat slept 
peacefully. 

" I must be going on," said Uvedale ; " it's nearly sunrise, 
and the rain has stopped." 

"Going?" said the shepherd; ** you're not going yet, 
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surely ! Well, I wish you Good day, and, mark me, don't 
trust him too far, not with all your treasure; no doubt 
he's honest, but " 

Uvedale was out of hearing, running with all his strength 
towards the sunrise. Trust him too far ! God ! God ! 
he had not trusted him at all ; but he had taken all that 
had been his. 

The sun was rising over the moor, the rain had stopped, 
and the wind blew the mist along in great pillars, that 
looked almost like ghosts moving without purpose, hurry- 
ing for some reason they knew not what. It' was still 
very dark; but he rushed blindly on, not knowing, or 
indeed caring, where he was going. In the east a little 
cold line of light appeared, only making the blackness 
round him more visible. In his heart that old resentment 
that the wind had almost blown away had awakened 
again — a resentment against all these powers so much 
stronger than himself, that had no pity. Was the world 
driven forward by blind powers and laws that had no 
consciousness, as some had supposed ; or was there indeed 
some one behind it all who knew whither he was steering, 
who knew and could understand these terrible stabs of 
anguish at his heart ? As he rushed on through the night, 
these thoughts came and went in his mind. He was 
almost inclined, there in the night, to fall on his knees 
and pray; and yet would not that humbling of oneself, 
that acquiescence, be a betrayal not only of his own soul, 
but in a half-realised way of the soul of man, that had 
suffered these things too long ? To all his questions there 
W£is an inexorable silence — a silence in which, in spite of 
his will, his heart and mind seemed to acquiesce. It was 
as though he was tired out at last, and must give in to 
that power so much stronger than he, must reconcile as 
he could the facts of life with his will. There, behind that 
stillness of all around him, while the wind was dropping 
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away back into the west and the band of light was growing 
broader and broader, there seemed to lurk ineflfable wisdom. 
He must give in, must acquiesce, or die, for there was no 
voice in all the world that could pierce that stillness 
which hung above him like a mighty shield. Trust God ! 
it rang through his heart with an almost joyful note 
after the struggle of the night. 

Thinking thus, he had come to the head of a little valley. 
Before him, not far away, was Monksmead Church, with 
its beautiful nave and the old Norman door. It was like 
a hint from heaven. He would go in and learn to trust 
God for a little, and then go home and sleep. As he 
walked up the church in the half-light, that came half 
shyly through the old glass windows, a great peace and 
clearness of spirit seemed to come over him. A white 
light seemed to be streaming through his soul, like a river 
of living waters, clear as crystal. It was as though he had 
washed in some clear brook in the first beauty of the 
morning. He knelt down in his accustomed place and fell 
into deep thought. He would trust God, though all 
seemed to go against Him, he would trust Him. And it 
seemed to him as he knelt there as though the love of 
that old world gradually fell away from him, as something 
he had no longer any use for. That longing for life, 
which had meant so much to him, almost as though it had 
been a great romance in which he was to take part, died 
entirely away. And in its place there grew a kind of 
distaste for just that which had before seemed so delights 
ful. He would, he thought, have none of the world — 
evidently it was not for him: he would give.it up volun- 
tarily, and live only for God. " Who knows," thought he, 
"but there I may yet find Eldorado." Into his mind 
came those teachings of Father Antouelli, which had all 
seemed to hint at a kind of contempt for the body, for the 
physical life, as of something so infinitely small and of no 
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account, as to be unworthy of one's lifelong attention. 
Were these things true, then ? They seemed to have a 
strange attraction for him. He remembered now, Father 
Antonelli had made him learn by heart for many days a 
passage he had never yet been able to understand, but 
which now seemed to become clear to him, to hold him 
with a new meaning. 

" I ? " the passage began, ** what am I ? A little creature 
composed of a weak sickly body and a soul, and there is 
all I. A body not taken out of the substance of heaven, 
lest I should seem more heavenly than I am ; nor out of 
any shining star, lest I should take a star for my heavenly 
Father ; nor from bright fire, lest I should be too fiery ; 
nor yet from goodly mines of gold, lest my mind should 
be altogether upon gold ; nor compacted of precious 
jewels, lest I should think myself a precious jewel, — but of 
earth, which I wipe carefully every day from my shoes. 
O man of earth, be not so rough ! Wipe it off gently. 
Bemember thy creation ; and part of it perhaps was once 
part of as tall a body as thine own. And for my soul, it 
was made of nothing : and if God should step aside and 
forsake it, it would presently give back and fall to 
nothing." 

It was the old thought, that one might please God by 
dishonouring His work. But to Uvedale it appeared with 
a new meaning on that early morning in the Church 
alone. '' Nor out of any shining star, lest I should take a 
star for my heavenly Father." Was it not just that that 
he had done ? 

Kneeling there so quiet, he came, in his own mind, to a 
great determination. He would forsake the world, and 
live for Christ alone. He felt that in some mystical way 
Christ had called him to follow. In his ears rang that 
sentence he had so often heard quoted as his father's, 
"Follow the Light." Surely the light had come to him 
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that morning in an unmistakable way, so that ho dared 
not neglect to follow it. He would seek out Father 
Antonelli and ask him as to the best means of carrying 
out his vow. He felt that he was still a member of the 
Catholic Church, for he had never been received into the 
English Communion, and indeed had never thought of the 
diflference between them : it was still in his power, if he 
would, to follow Christ, and Christ only, in the way his 
heart dictated ; he would do it. 

About seven o'clock he walked back to the rectory, 
with a strange lightness of heart, as though he had thrown 
aside, at last, a burden too heavy to be borne. All that 
day and all the next he went about in a kind of dream, 
as though his mind was occupied with things other than 
those of the immediate present. Soon after he left for 
Oxford, where he remained through the Easter vacation. 

He was certainly changed : his former companions had 
been, as I have said, mostly men who loved sports, as he 
had done, though, excepting riding or boating, he seldom 
practised them liimseK They had heard, I suppose, 
whispers of his trouble, and, like most young Englislunen, 
were shy of openly expressing their sympathy, nor do I 
think it would have been welcome to Uvedale. I never 
mentioned Miss Gathorne to him, nor did he mention her 
to me. He set himself with renewed energy to master 
Italian, in which language he was already a very 
fair scholar. He began to read, too, the 'Lives of the 
Saints,' a work which had a great influence on him, not only 
at this time, but ever afterwards. And it was about this 
time too he began to frequent the Catholic chapels in 
Oxford. I believe his tutor had tried to remonstrate with 
him on this point, until Uvedale had pointed out that his 
father was a Soman Catholic, and of course nothing was 
said that he could not very easily answer. He was 
always very reserved ; but I think it came as a surprise to 
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him to hear that Lord Venyour had gone over to the 
Romish Church. Some foolish people said it was Uvedale's 
influence, but most of us knew better. 

He had decided to start for Italy in the autumn, and he 
had written to Father Antonelli to that eflfect. I think he 
was a little undecided about this. Mr Gathorne, I know, 
ui^ged him strongly to stay in England. His guardian 
wrote to him and, I know, told him he was a fool, that he 
should stay in England and nurse his estates, and look 
after his tenants as an English gentleman should; but 
I don't think either of them really influenced Uvedale 
deeply. 

What was worrying him was, I know, as to how he 
ought to go to Rome. He often talked this over with me, 
and I did everything I could to dissuade him from the 
course he eventually adopted. I know he thought very 
earnestly about this manner of going to Rome. And 
I shall never forget his coming to me in bed one summer 
morning and telling me he had decided to make pilgrimage 
there. 

" I shall," he said, " walk every inch of the way : how 
indeed could I do otherwise, seeing I am so grave a 
sinner ? " 

Nothing I could say, nor Mr Gathorne, nor indeed any 
of his other friends, could dissuade him from this. His 
mind was made up, and nothing could move him. I left 
for Switzerland early in July; I never saw him again. 
All his life I received frequent letters from him ; he has 
often told me I was his dearest friend. Certainly he was 
more to me than a brother could have been. What his 
life was in Italy I know, from sources that I shall not 
disclose. In my heart he lived always as I had known 
him, a Christian gentleman, with something of the saint, 
the cavalier, in his temperament. I loved him. 

As soon as Uvedale had determined to go to Rome, and 
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had decided on the day for starting, his preparations 
did not occupy much time. He wrote to Father Antonelli 
to tell him of his decision, but gave him no address which 
might find him between his departure and his arrival 
in Home itself. Father Antonelli was much disturbed at 
this, as he would have done, and indeed did, all in his 
power to prevent Uvedale making any such pilgrimage. 
He would have had him come to Eome in the usual way, 
as a wealthy Englishman ; but after a time he came to see 
that Uvedale had perhaps taken the best course, and that 
should he wish to take an official position in the Eoman 
Church he would wield greater influence after making 
such a pilgrimage than had he merely been known as 
a man of wealth. 

He started from Oxford itself on a lovely morning 
in early summer on foot, as a poor pilgrim. He allowed 
Lord Venyour to accompany him for a few miles on 
his way, and gave him explicit directions to write to 
me of his departure. The rest of the way he went for 
the most part alone, with very little money in his purse, 
a knapsack, containing a change of linen and some few 
necessaries, on his back, and a great pilgrim's staflf in 
his hand. Nothing could have been more absolutely true 
to his nature ; he was entirely sincere in his determination 
to make this pilgrimage, and indeed saw nothing strange 
or unlikely in it. He had rebelled against God, he had 
sinned greatly, he had seen the light, and believed with all 
his heart that Christ had called him on that morning in 
Monksmead Church, when he had suddenly felt that great 
peace steal over his soul: he must follow, he dare not 
disobey that voice. All his life he had been religious, 
it was bred in his bones ; his temperament was incapable 
of understanding anything that had not a venerable side 
to it. His father had bidden him " follow the light " ; he 
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had never thought of disobeying that command. He was 
devoted to the study of the * Lives of the Saints/ where 
pilgrimages were a common undertaking ; he had lived 
mostly alone with his own thoughts and with his books, 
and had spent his childhood with a man as simple as 
himself and of great intellectual power, whose vivid 
imagination seemed to give life to all those old times and 
dead heroes. Eeligion, and that communion with God 
which it is the end of religion to give, had always been 
held up to him as the chief practice of life, the one truly 
desirable thing in a world otherwise full of disappoint- 
ments. His youth had rebelled against such a doctrine ; 
and though he had had no companions of his own age 
until he came to Oxford, always having lived with people 
considerably older than himself, he had set himself to find 
the world, the world that he had always imagined as just 
waiting for him over the rim of the moor or at the next 
turning of the road, or beyond the wood, or over the crest 
of the hill. How he had longed for that gay world, in 
a country of grey imaginings and quiet uneventful days ! 
And then, when he seemed to have found all the world 
and the glory and beauty of life in love and the light 
of a woman's eyes, he had suddenly been smitten on 
the mouth, not by that gay world, but by the uncom- 
promising Master and loving Lord, who chastens " those 
He loves," and had been bidden in no uncertain voice 
" Follow me." So it seemed to him ; and these thoughts 
were chiefly instrumental in deciding him to make this 
pilgrimage. In his heart there lingered a doubt still, maybe, 
as to the value of that world he had so nearly found ; but 
it was sleeping, and it was with peace and serenity of 
mind almost that he set out from Oxford on his long 
journey in the early summer morning. Before leaving 
his rooms in college he had sold all that belonged to him, 
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even his books : the only book he carried with him was 
that MS. of his father, written in violet ink, which he had 
never dared as yet to look into. 

After he had said good-bye to Veuyour at Sandford 
Hill, where the river flows in shallows, slowly and 
sluggishly through the reeds, he set out, following the 
course of the river, like some monk of old, he thought, for 
Rome. For the first time since Elianor's death he felt 
really happy. The air, coming so softly ofif the water as 
he followed the tow-path, seemed to awaken within him a 
kind of harmony, as though now in tune with the river, 
and the sky, so deep and blue, flaked with white clouds, 
and the trees, budding at last after so desolate a time, — at 
one both with Nature and God, at last he might pursue 
his way in peace. And although his very heart was full 
of Italy and Rome, and those old things, still as he walked 
along, a suggestion of the new spring in England, his own 
land, that he was leaving perhaps for ever, came to him 
too, bringing with it the gladness that he needed for the 
beginning of the new life. 



CHAPTER XL 

Hk had come so far as Genoa on the old highroad for 
Rome, partly on foot and partly by train, and partly in 
the carts of the countrymen taking food and vegetables 
into the towns on the way. In the hot summer weather 
he had walked through the lands of corn and wine and 
oil ; and it was on a summer evening in late June, coming 
down from the mountains at last, through the olive-woods, 
by the byways, that he had first caught sight of the city, 
lying white and beautiful by the sea. Was there any- 
thing so fair, he had asked himself, in all the world, as 
this bright southern land, full of the spirit of old things, 
and holy with a kind of bloom on it, fallen from the 
splendour of the dead? 

As he came at last out beside the river, that had come 
down from the mountains with him so gladly though out 
of sight, the sun had just set behind the lighthouse, and 
the bay was coloured like a great opal, serene and calm 
and infinitely peaceful. The shepherds he had left behind 
on the lower slopes he could still hear calling their sheep; 
and now, as he drew nearer to the city and the sea, he 
overtook carts laden with country produce, or men re- 
turning in the evening from the day's work. Now and 
then a carriage would pass him, full of foreigners, his own 
countrymen or Americans, after a day in the mountains, 
in air that was cooler than the heavy summer breathless- 
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ness of the city. And the last thing he saw before he 
entered the endless suburb was a ray of the sun, that was 
almost gone, strike the glistening minaret of some church. 

As he walked along the endless street, full of ragged 
children calling and shouting, and dark men lying on 
barrels smoking cigarettes, and women carrying water, he 
felt he had come into a new land, where things went 
more easily as it were — life itself being less burdensome 
than under a harder northern sky. How sweetly the 
evening came in from the sea! while behind, over the 
highest mountains, if he looked for a moment, a great 
star would rush towards him, out of the dreamy depth of 
blue. He seemed to understand better somehow in this 
southern land the relation in which the world stood to 
himself, its perfections, its winsomeness, its impossible 
superficial reality. 

But it was not until he had been there three days, and 
had to some extent explored the city of palaces, climbing 
up among the green vines, to look at last over the sea, the 
only thing now between him and Eome, that he realised 
how dear this land, chosen by his father from all the 
world, was to him. 

Was there anything so fair, he asked himself again, as 
he sat high there under the vines, on his last day in the 
city — was there anything so fair as this bright southern 
land ? And he shaded his eyes with his hand, and looked 
out over the sea towards the south, straining his eyes as 
for some vision of that city that his heart was set on. 
Was there anything so fair ? 

With this great peace at his heart he turned his steps 
towards the Cathedral, where the bell was ringing for 
vespers, ringing as it seemed to him over a world beaten 
out of shining gold. The people were going into the old 
church after the work of the day, men and women and 
young children. It was the great meeting-place, to hear 
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the music, aod to greet one's friend, and to divide the 
evening from the rest of life. 

The organ was sending rivers of soft music down past 
the pillars, and the chanting of the priests came softly 
on Uvedale's ears as from a long way off He knelt in 
an obscure corner during the service, which was being 
sung in the chapel of the Doges. He did not pray ; he 
listened and watched the service and the devotion of the 
people. It seemed to him as though he had at last dis- 
covered a principle of Nature which he had read of as 
being a theory of Heraclitus the philosopher. It was as 
though he realised for the first time, in that ancient 
church where the candles made a temporary paradise, the 
instability, the continual passing away of everything 
that was alive. He could not even count on the present 
moment, the exquisite play of the last rays of the setting 
sun through the window on the marble altar among the 
candles, or tliat perfect combination of notes in the old 
chant, finding him ever again in the same exalted mood, 
or even in their own perfection. Before he could say " It 
is here," lo ! it was gone. Even as he looked or listened or 
attempted to analyse his own thoughts, the spell was 
broken, and he seemed to be looking on a merely vulgar 
multitude, that understood none of these things, that had 
come there merely as to a meeting-place to gossip over 
the happenings of the day. What would he not give, he 
thought, to prolong those moments of ecstatic delight in 
God and in God's gift of music or devotion, or even just 
in the light on hills ! This pilgrimage of his, he felt, was 
the very essence of his thoughts at that moment. He 
seemed to pass day by day from light to light, from 
prospect to prospect, from perfection to perfection. 
But, he asked himself, as he knelt there in the old 
church, had he the power to see beyond the mere ex- 
perience of the moment, the mere suggestion of a day, a 
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week, or a year, as to God's will, even though in following 
just that he might be sure of happiness ? had he the power 
to see beyond to where God's eternal purpose lay concealed 
almost, in the rush of what was merely accidental or in- 
cidental as it were ? Was it, perhaps, that after so many 
days he was growing ffdnt ? Was this the birth of some 
doubt in his soul ? He did not know. He had searched 
for the world so diligently, he had longed for it so passion- 
ately, and then he had seemed to find it unlawful for him. 
How, then, was he to reach beyond the world to that mar- 
vellous country of the spirit, that so surely and so secretly 
guided the world in all its ways in the end ? 

As he knelt on there after the service was over, this 
question was still in his mind, — How to know what is 
really God's will in a world full of gods ? How to know 
how to make the best of life ? It was the question he had 
asked of life from his very earliest youth, — the question 
he was on his way to Rome to answer. "Maybe," he 
thought, " I shall get no answer until I come to Eome : 
there in that ancient and holy city I shall find out not 
only the will of God concerning me, but the accumulated 
experience of a world on this subject of life." 

One by one the candles before the altars were being put 
out, and the dusk was creeping in at the great west doors 
up behind the pillars, and the church fell back into silence. 
He realised at last that he was almost alone, that the 
service was over. He rose from his knees, still with that 
question unanswered in his heart. His footsteps echoed 
in that house of marble, as though he were in an immense 
tomb or mausoleum. 

A little breadth of deep blue sky, deeper in the twilight 
than ever it could be at mid-day, beckoned him from the 
doors, beyond the heavy leather curtains that kept out 
the world. He walked slowly towards it. As he went 
on, he was aware that some one was following him, half- 
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shyly he thought, for the figure made no attempt to over- 
take him. He stopped before the iron doors leading to 
the chapel of St John the Baptist, and the figure came up 
to him from behind a pillar. 

" Btuma serai* said the man, " huona sera, signore. You 
have prayed for long. May God hear you." 

He was a short man, with a pale face ; he wore a long 
black cassock, which he had not yet laid aside. As Uve- 
dale looked at him he smiled. 

" The signore is a stranger, and in trouble ? " asked the 
priest ; " is it that I can help him ? " 

His face was very frank and open, and as Uvedale 
looked at him, he felt drawn towards him. 

"Yes, I am a stranger," he answered in Italian. "I 
come from the north, and am going to Eome." 

" It is your trouble that takes you to Eome, is it not ? " 
answered he — " that trouble that is written on your face ; 
will you not tell me about it, here in the church of God, 
Whose servant I am? maybe, signore. He will give me 
power to help you." 

He was so frank in his questionings, so open, and seem- 
ingly so willing to give any aid he could, that Uvedale 
could not help smiling. He felt half-inclined to tell the 
priest everything — after all, was it not in such chosen 
servants of God that he should have learned to confide ? 
He seemed to remember some such instructions given him 
by the Catholics in Oxford. They stood still by the gate 
leading to St John the Baptist's chapel for quite a long 
time, while Uvedale was trying to make up his mind. To 
whom should he turn for guidance — to the priest ? After 
all, that was what going to Rome would mean in the end, 
that and other things. There, deep in his own spirit, a 
strain of divine music seemed to lead his soul on through 
the days, without allowing him time to turn elsewhere for 
help. Was not the true assistance one needed to be found 
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in just the human spirit keeping close to the men and 
women, the humanity of the world ? was that not after all 
the very spirit of God ? The priest was looking at him 
with a kind of melancholy expression in his eyes. 

" Ah, signore," he said, " you will not trust me ; you are 
from the north." 

" It is not that," Uvedale said quickly ; " it is that I am 
not sure myself what I do want. My whole life seems 
purposeless : I long to live, to go hand-in-hand with the 
great world and life, and yet it is as though for me that 
were not lawful. I am like one lost, I scarcely know 
which is the right way." 

"See, signore, I have wandered up and down this 
Italy all my days ; in the nights I have watched the stars 
from the mountains, and in the sunshine I have walked 
the streets of many cities. If you were to stop one of those 
that hurry along the streets and say to him, 'What do 
you here ? whither are you going ? * he could not tell you, 
for it is hidden from him. And we, too, who spend our 
days in thought and prayer, we, too, cannot tell whither 
we are going ; we can only believe, and set our minds on 
the work in hand. If you are a Catholic, as I do not 
doubt you are, you will have noticed that in our church 
there are many opinions, many sects, many different 
roads ; you will not find any one better than another, or 
wiser about these things at all. It is only when we get 
out of that great absorbing life down there " — he waved 
his hand towards the harbour and the quays — " when we 
are alone, and so open the windows of our souls to the 
breath of heaven, that we realise at all that we are going 
somewhither. There is a light set in the souls of all of 
us, which burns brightly or less brightly as we keep near to 
it or wander away from it. I would say to you, if I may, 
follow that Ught : whither it leads you need not mind, for 
it is the light of God, it cannot lead you wrong. You are 
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going to Eome, you say ; you cannot do better, I think, 
but first see a little of this world of ours, this Italy. Go 
to Florence, to Pisa, little cities, but full of a life that will 
help you in the end to understand Eome, and not to be 
deceived or disappointed in her. When one of your 
kings was in exile, he stayed for some time in a monastery 
in Flanders, and a nun desired him to pray every day 
that if he was not in the right way God would bring him 
into it: I would say the same to you, and in the end, 
depend upon it, you will find that that light of God in 
your soul has led you where you would be." 

They had been standing at the great west door of the 
Cathedral for some minutes while the priest said these 
words to him. The church was almost in entire darkness 
now, and when Freddy said good-bye to him and thanked 
him for his counsel, and was once more in the street, he 
was surprised to find how light it still was. He walked 
down to the harbour front, home to his lodging, thinking 
of what the priest had said. The harbour was full of 
ships and lights reflected in the still water; every now 
and then the great lighthouse shot a beam of white light 
over the city of palaces. The stars were shining serene 
and lovely overhead, and from far away it seemed came 
the sound of music and the talk of ih% world. " Oh, that 
I had faith," he said to himself again as in the old days ; 
" oh, that I had faith, so that I might go forward without 
doubt or fear." 

He started out early on the next morning. The light of 
the sun making everything golden, the depth of the blue 
sky, the wind rustling through the silver and green of the 
olive-trees, the freshness of the morning mixing with the 
heat of the coming day, all exhilarated him, so that he 
stepped out towards Bome, as he told himself, quite light- 
heartedly. 

Towards mid-day he found himself climbing, again by 
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the byways, among the olive-gardens, while far below him 
lay the sea, sleeping in the golden weather, under a sky 
scarcely bluer or deeper than itself. On his left the hills 
rose grey and rugged, but with a kind of softness over 
them as though in a picture ; or the country broke away 
in long valleys, full of fragrance and flowers, into a vista 
of misty hills and blue wavy distance. 

He shook off his thoughts of yesterday, and for a time 
at anyrate gave himself up to the delights of the road. 

It was the country of his dreams, the country his 
father had loved to tell him of — the true south, he whis- 
pered in his heart, the true south at last. The dotted 
white houses, the grouped trees, the sentinel cypresses, 
the little blue hills and rivers in the clear atmosphere 
seemed almost unreal, like a landscape in a picture by 
Raphael or Perugino. Men and women passed him bent 
under great burdens, or driving mules or donkeys into the 
city. And behind, set in that amphitheatre of hills, whiter 
than snow, shining like the raiment of an angel, rose that 
marvellous city, like some old town of Eomance or Fable, 
seen in a wonderful dream. He could scarcely refrain 
from singing as Jie went along by the fields or under the 
olives, where the women were working in the heat, or be- 
tween the vines that were being watched so eagerly. Soon 
he came on great fields of water-melons, not yet ripe, and 
then he heard the piping of a boy in front of him, round a 
turning of the road. 

The road would climb at times high among the hills, and 
there, still far above him, he could see a little town 
huddled in a groining of the mountains, or perched on 
some sharp spur of grey rock, with no two roofs at the 
same level, built together as one house, in that each 
seemed to hold the other in place. He would meet girls 
with great copper vessels on their heads, carrying water 
thither from some spring not far below the road, and once 
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he heard a voice singing, and often the music of the water- 
brooks. 

Sometimes the road led aknost on to the sea-shore, and 
he would hear the regular fall of the waves, and see the 
shadows of the great promontories showing dark and green 
in the blue water ; and then the road would climb again 
till the sound of the sea grew dim in the distance, and the 
whole world seemed to be still, save for the murmur of bees 
and the hum of the grasshoppers. 

On his second day out from Genoa he passed through a 
little village where the people were keeping a Festa, and 
saw the strange procession of priests and boys, followed by 
women in white and black, and then the people gaily 
dressed, with flags and banners and flowers, climbing up 
to some shrine among the hills. And he remembered the 
white unearthly face of him who bore the crucifix, long 
after he had forgotten the strange beauty of the lighted 
candles burning in the sunlight, and the smell of the in- 
cense that came to him above the smell of the flowers. 
While he took his meal that day at a wayside inn, he 
watched the women, bareheaded but for a coloured hand- 
kerchief strained over their heads, roasting cofifee in the 
little cloistered street, where the sound of the horses* 
hoofs echoed so noisily. Soon again he was climbing 
among the hills, and he caught the galop of a bugle echo- 
ing over the boulders, and presently he came upon a group 
of soldiers in grey and blue uniform lying under the olives, 
answering others on the other side of the valley, or higher 
up in the woods. 

But all along the way it seemed as though he were 
walking in some delightful dream, as though reality could 
not pass him by so quietly as all he saw seemed to do. 

How dreamily the water was falling from the mill- 
wheel yonder, as though one could only realise that it 
was really there in some long summer afternoon. How 
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softly that woman was singing to her child, while the 
horse, blindfolded, turned the wheel that drew the water 
up to the fort yonder. And towards evening, as the sun- 
set banded the west with gold, he saw for the first time 
the whiteness of the still far-away marble peaks, that he 
had caught sight of earlier in the day, grow pink and violet, 
and finally disappear, like great stalking ghosts, only more 
grey than the world about him. 

And a few mornings later he found himself close under 
those marble mountains, towering there in the sunshine 
like angels clad in some shining garment not to be touched 
or guessed at, the very purity itself of earth. Some chance 
curiosity as to the lives of those who lived up there among 
the quarries now centuries old, or some longing after the 
height and the view, that he could almost believe stretched 
so far as Rome itself, called him to turn aside for one day 
at least, and to climb up till he reached the home of the 
marble itself. 

Towards evening he found himself still climbing, but, as it 
seemed to him, in a purer air, for everywhere around him 
there seemed to be a kind of music in the ring of his 
footsteps on the»white rock, or the voices of the men as 
they worked at the stone. On his way he had been sur- 
prised at the great stillness ; but now as he came at last 
out among the living marble, it seemed as though the air 
was full of voices, not always those of the quarrymen or of 
the shepherds. 

A great weariness came over him as at last he turned 
into the street of the little town. And the friendly light 
of the hostelry beckoned to him as from home with a 
larger welcome than usual. Among that unseen company 
of voices that he had seemed to hear he realised, perhaps 
for the first time, that he was alone in the world. He 
seemed to desire the service of some implacable lord ; he 
seemed to see the need just then for himself of servitude. 
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His weariness had more than a little to do with his mood, 
the mind being bound so closely to the body ; but it seemed 
as though at last he had reached the end, that here in this 
far place he must at last give up the search, and succumb 
to that feeling, of home-sickness almost, that was filling 
his heart 

From the window of his room he could see the sea, 
stretched in the moonlight like a band of pearl to the 
utmost ends of the earth. The plain was hid in the great 
height, and all behind him seemed mountain, and all be- 
fore him was sea. And suddenly out of the moonlight 
the earlier suggestion of music he had seemed to hear 
as he drew near the place came to him again, and then, 
as in a dream, a woman's voice rose on the stillness sing- 
ing a lullaby to her child. It was as though some elder 
friend — his father, for instance — had kissed him. A great 
peace grew in his heart as he listened, till at last the voice 
falling to a whisper ceased altogether, and the little hills 
had done with the faint echo. But in his heart all night 
there was a song. 

Half-awake in the morning sunlight he seemed to hear 
the voice, till, as the world rushed in on him again, he 
found that indeed there were voices singing — men's voices, 
and that the little inn was in a bustle. 

At his breakfast of white bread and eggs and a mouthful 
of white wine they joined him later : he learned they were 
quarrymen, who carried the marble in great carts down 
by the long winding road to the railway, and sometimes 
far beyond to those cities he could see so many miles 
away over the plain. 

One of them he learned was to set out that morning, 
and Uvedale decided to accompany him down to the plain 
again back on his way toward Eome. But first he climbed 
to the highest peak, and caught a flash like a diamond 
glittering in the sunshine of the far-away Adriatic, and 
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was it indeed Eavenna he could just descry almost in- 
visible on the shore ? And between the mountains and 
the sea, like a great white ribband, lay his way towards 
Eome. He could almost see, he told himself, where from 
those farthest hills he should first catch sight of the 
marvellous city set in the wild country of the desolate 
Campagna. 

The sun was hot and powerful, but a breeze came from 
the sea, turning the olive-leaves to silver even in the 
summer heat; and as he set out once more for Eome, 
he felt none of that weariness he had found so intolerable 
the night before. 

His companion, a man between forty and fifty, with a 
long flowing grey beard that the breeze took back over 
his blouse, cheered on his bullocks more by his voice, 
speaking or shouting to them in some unknown tongue, 
than in any other way. Uvedale walked beside him, 
silent for the most part till they had passed the first 
halting-place, and the man had asked him if he had come 
far on the night before. And the talk had passed to 
journeys in general, Uvedale finding that Francesco, as 
he was called, was something of a traveller — a rover — 
himself. 

*• Far have I travelled, signore, in the mornings by the 
sea-shore with marble for the chisel from the quarries 
yonder. Tis a journey from sky to sea I make, twice in 
the week, with stuff that maybe one day will make the 
world wonder. Have yon ever thought, signore, how 
many men and women lie sleeping in the Marble Moun- 
tains — why nations, mark you, nations waiting for the 
Creator. Oh yes ; I have heard the talk of the sculptors 
often enough, signore, often enough to be tired of hearing 
men talk of what they do not understand." He was 
silent for some time, and Uvedale did not care to interrupt 
his thought : there was a curious smile on his lips and in 
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his eyes, as though what he had said was meant only half 
in earnest. Presently he began again. 

"No, no, signore; it is we who live with the marble 
when the sun is warming it, and when the rain is telling it 
the sorrow of the world, or when the wind is whitening it, 
who know all about it — not the sculptors, who only know 
it in pieces. Why, I have heard, signore, that the great 
Michael came here to live with it and study it, so that he 
might learn to use it rightly. But now they take it in 
blocks and pretend to give it life. Oh, I have been up 
and down the world, signore, and taken my fill of life, for 
I was a sailor or ever I drove bullocks in the quarries, and 
knew the smell of the sea from Genoa to Alexandria, and 
back again to Tripoli and Tunis. I have known the love of 
wife and child, but that was years ago when I was a sailor. 
Have you heard of the God of the Marble Mountains, how 
his face is set always to the storm, and he neither frowns 
nor smiles ? Well, we marble mountain people are like 
that: 'tis the way we take life, signore." 

Francesco was silent again, and soon they came to the 
second stage. But the words lingered in Uvedale's mind, 
— a face always set to the storm, that neither frowns nor 
smiles. Was that, then, the way to take life, with a kind 
of indifference? There was something in the idea that 
attracted him, and yet something that seemed to tell him 
he had not altogether found the great secret yet. He was 
as much for the world as for that other enclosed way, 
where one may meet life. 

They took the mid-day meal together, and parted each 
on liis way. As Uvedale drew near to that night's halting- 
place, he almost regretted having left that little villf^e in 
the mountains so soon. Was there not something to be 
had there beside the view and the clearness of the air ? 
He was almost inclined to believe so after what Francesco 
had told him. 
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But it was soon after he left this place, starting some- 
what later than usual, not without excitement, that he 
caught sight over the boundless plain of the white city of 
Pisa lying so close to the sea. That domed cathedral, so 
ethereal, so ghost-like in the afternoon sun, seemed almost 
like a tiny image of Bome itself, her white brows seen as 
he hoped first to see them from a great distance. 

As he drew nearer, coming from the sea-shore, and the 
pine -woods shut out the city for a time, he went more 
slowly, enjoying the coolness of the shade and the smell 
of the trees. The sound of water, fresh water, that so far 
he had not heard that day, came to him from where the 
sun lay lazily beside the blackest shadow. 

"Surely," he thought, the idea coming into his mind 
from some suggestion on the way, — " surely the rule of 
anything living, anything human and alive, is better than 
that of just dead things like right and wrong." He had 
been to so many people, no matter what their views, who 
he thought might be able to tell him something of this 
hidden life which seemed to him so important, but every 
conference only seemed to bring back his uneasiness, his 
helpless desire for the life of the great world. "Qui 
seminantin lachrymis in exultatione metent," one had said, 
and, indeed, his chief study had been to have a true under- 
standing of the saints, a knowledge of God and of himself. 
And now he had come so far on foot as a pilgrim to Rome, 
was it in truth at the suggestion of that interior voice — 
was it a following of that light in his heart ? 

As he turned these things over in his mind, questions 
he thought never to be answered, a man passed him on 
horseback. Uvedale did not notice him. But suddenly 
he felt a touch on his arm, and some one called him by 
name. 

" My dear Uvedale, how are you ? forgive me, I did not 
recognise you." 
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It was an Oxford friend. He had passed Uvedale by, 
not recognising him in the travel-stained figure, tramping 
along with the pilgrim's staff in his hand; but struck 
maybe by something familiar in the carriage or expression, 
he had ridden back to see who seemingly so poor a way- 
farer was. 

Though he was not a religious person himself, he showed 
the greatest sympathy, and asked Uvedale what could have 
befallen him to leave him in such a plight. When he 
heard the true reason of it, and how that Uvedale was on 
pilgrimage to Rome, he frankly laughed at him, though 
not unkindly. Told him among other things that such an 
idea was unworthy an Englishman, and especially blam- 
able in one not strong and none too healthy as Uvedale 
appeared to be. 

For a long time he argued with Uvedale under the 
pine-trees ; he even offered to lend him money so that he 
might, if he were so determined on reaching Rome, go 
there at least comfortably. At last, finding that he made 
no impression — indeed, to all his arguments Uvedale was 
chiefly silent — he rode away, his last words being, "Damn 
you, Uvedale, you've quite upset me!" 

He seemed to take it so to heart, and to think it so 
disgraceful to oneself to go on pilgrimage, that Uvedale 
was quite glad when he was gone. And, indeed, it only 
needed this to make him quite sure of himself, so that he 
came on his way with a light heart, and laughed with a 
little child he met at the city gate, and came at last into 
the city holding the child's bond. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When Uvedale awoke on the next morning the sun was 
already in his room. He threw open the blinds and 
looked out over the brown-tiled roofs into a sky as soft 
and blue as a flower. A church-bell was ringing some- 
where in the distance, and the sound came softly towards 
him over the houses. Before him was the Amo, in colour 
between yellow and green, flowing quietly under the Ponte 
di Mezzo. On the farther side were sun-baked houses, 
with green sun-shutters, casting a deep shadow even over 
the water. To his right rose the little church of La Ma- 
donna della Spina, with its marble pinnacles, like so many 
thorns, he thought, as the name suggested, looking so 
strange in that entirely Italian place. It was, he 
thought, almost like waking up in some fabulous country, 
outside the ramparts of the world, some little outpost 
of Heaven, a resting-place for travellers on the way 
thither. 

A boatman was rowing slowly down -stream, singing, 
resting on his oars now and then, and lazily smoking a 
cigarette. It was so quiet he could hear the movement of 
the oars in the iron rowlocks. 

As he looked down the river he could see the wrinkled 
image of the city in the water, with a streteh of blue sky 
between the lines of the distorted houses. Towards the 
west towered the Torre Guelfa, a picturesque tower built 
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of brown brick, that seemed aknost living and warm in the 
golden weather. 

Again that feeling of great peace came over him, the 
feeling he had first experienced at Genoa under the olive- 
trees, — a feeling as of a great thankfulness for the mere 
refreshment of all this, after a life in a country less urbane 
or amiable. 

How often had he, as it were, caught a glimpse in his 
soul of what he was now physically experiencing — a kind 
of perception of light and liveliness, not unreconcilable to 
a wide dreaminess, as of a lifting mist in early autumn 
disclosing just summer behind it. 

As he passed up the streets later on, with their wide 
overhanging roofs, this feeling was intensified. The deep 
doorways, where the fruit and flowers from the surround- 
ing country were piled, the narrow cloistered streets, with 
just a strip of blue sky between the roofs that nearly met, 
the dreaminess of those women carrying water from the 
great fountain of bronze and marble, what was it that 
appealed to him so strongly in all this ? 

And when at last he came out from the narrowness of 
the streets to the breadth and sunlight of that space where 
the cathedral stood, it was as though he had come into a 
light too strong for him, so that he must needs shade his 
eyes. 

At first sight it seemed as though these white buildings 
were of ivory, so marvellous was the intricate carving and 
workmanship. And yet somehow, in some way he could 
not explain to himself, that church, white and stainless as it 
was, reminded him of home ; brought back to him, in some 
suggestion of form, or underlying simplicity, that early 
journey in caravan and on foot with Father Antonelli and 
Elianor. Standing there alone in its comer, with the tide 
of life running away from it, though so slowly, through the 
streets of Pisa, and out over the bridges where the trains 
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were marked Milano, Firenze, Roma, it seemed like some- 
thing forgotten, out of mind, lonely as a ghost, that re- 
membered old forgotten times. The Baptistery that rose 
behind it, like a child clinging to its skirts, built for 
children, and the tower that leaned not towards it but 
towards the city, as he told himself, he hardly saw. Only 
he seemed to catch some hidden meaning in that group of 
buildings, a meaning particular to himself. And for the 
first time it occurred to him that maybe he too was setting 
his mind on things that the world no longer had need of, 
that the world had forgotten, hurrying on as it was with 
life, towards things maybe less lovely. Was not that 
lonely group of buildings stranded there, as it were, only 
just inside the walls of the city, very like his own life, he 
asked himself? Had not he, perhaps, set his heart too 
steadfastly on those things of the spirit, things that that 
lonely cathedral stood for too, losing maybe thereby other 
aspects of life no less important or necessary ? Or, after 
all, was this but another suggestion of the eternal ques- 
tion in his soul, should he win to the spiritual life or to 
the great living world ? 

As he walked down the nave of the cathedral from the 
eastern door he was turning these things over in his mind. 
In the gloom, or at least a light less bright than in the 
square, that entrancing life seemed to fall away from him, 
the atmosphere seemed more serene, less captivating than 
outside. A glimpse of burning tapers, and the whisper of 
prayers came to him from the north chapel, but other- 
wise the great church was empty save for a diminutive 
boy who was sweeping up the fallen petals of flowers and 
the wax droppings from the candles, and the scattered 
incense-dust. The great bronze lamp hanging from the 
roof, that Gklileo had watched, was swaying slightly across 
a beam of sunlight full of dust He watched it for a 
time half unconsciously, while his thoughts were far away. 
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From time to time the curtain over the door would rustle, 
and some woman, or, more seldom, a man, would enter 
and wander away to a favourite altar or shrine, and pre- 
sently the bellows of the great organ began to sigh, and 
then a whisper of music crept down the church till it 
reached and clothed his soul in worship. 

And when by-and-by he came out again into the sun- 
shine, it was without regret for that way of life by which 
he had come so far. He went into the Campo Santo, 
and, like all visitors, was surprised at its beauty when 
once inside, having been led to expect nothing so simple 
or homely. He wandered round the place^n pure delight 
at the graceful cloisters, and the quaint rubbish, mingled 
with some really beautiful things in carved stone sarco- 
phagi or urns and statues, shaded from the sea-air, even as 
they would need to be at home. 

Here was the tomb of Count MaruUi d'Ascoli close to a 
Eoman sarcophagus carved with scenes of battles, and 
there, close by the tomb of the Pisan painter, Tempesti, 
who died in 1804, a marble urn with Bacchic ornaments 
— was it Bacchus the Preserver, he asked himself — from 
which the great Pisano had taken his figure for the high 
priest in his pulpit. A marvellous jumble of the thoughts 
of the ages thrown together in this Pisan cemetery ! 

But it was before the great fresco of the Triumph of 
Death that Uvedale stayed longest, trying to understand 
the dainty treatment of so horrible a subject. Those fair 
ladies riding on horseback, with so brave a show of cava- 
liers, even they too must come at last to be just dust, was 
it, or like that swelled body that seemed even to taint the 
summer sunshine lying there as it did by the wayside, and 
come upon so unexpectedly ? What love-song was that 
troubadour, fluttering with ribbands, singing to that little 
company under the orange - trees, cavaliers and ladies 
returned from the chase, or whiling away a summer after- 
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noon plajdng with their falcons and dogs ? The servants 
had spread rich carpets for their feet, and into the picture 
tripped a singing-girl, who had surely called the very 
loves from Paradise or from the apple-trees, covered with 
blossom, where they make temporary abode. What love- 
song were they singing ere the music was frozen on their 
lips by a falling leaf or chance flutter of bird-life calling 
them to turn, and behold Death is here ? 

It was like the reading of his own life ; he seemed to 
see, and not for the first time, the implacable enemy 
of mankind, to realise his terrible, far-reaching power. 
Surely that dream of spiritual life he had built for him- 
self with so much restraint and beauty, the life that was 
only wise in renouncement, was only an excuse for avoid- 
ing that inevitable master. Whether his steps were up 
and down the world, in the sunshine and dust, or stately 
in the cold corridors of some monastery, where the sound 
of fountains reached one faintly at mid-day, he must bow 
his head in the end, and follow to that temple where all 
are laid low. So, then, even the path of princes fell at 
last to mere dust, just that. Consider the beauty of the 
world, said his heart, and the shortness of man's life in it, 
and all that the world can mean to you in your youth — 
yet at last you, too, must lie down, not as the monk, 
cheerfully, but with a great regret And he came to 
think, as he looked at the fresco, that even the monk, he 
who had given up the sunlight and the white coming of 
the wind in the fields, and the joy of speech with one's 
friend, must regret too at the last that the time even for 
renouncement was over and make the last sacrifice of all 
not altogether cheerfully. It was a boy's thought in all 
the freshness of a new arrival in the world, as it were, 
contemplating the end of so delightful a visit. The joy 
of just being alive, the delight of waking, the tiresomeness 
of sleep as interrupting that pleasant daylight, and all 
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the things that might be done, that were, indeed, planned 
out Those meetings between the personal soul and 
nothingness, and that distant glimpse from the peaks of 
life of that barren country — all these were pictured so 
vividly in the old fresco, that it seemed to him as though 
he had never really thought of them before. But now, 
during these quiet days in Pisa, wandering through her 
narrow streets, or in the pine-woods that go down to the 
sea, or in a little boat he borrowed for the river, they 
were very present with him. 

He had become acquainted with one of the old priests 
at the cathedral, who, he found, had some acquaintance 
with Father Antonelli. They would go for long walks 
into the country, sometimes even so far as the little 
harbour of Porto Venere, where the priest had work to 
see to, and they would stay for a night. And here 
Uvedale could imagine himself almost back in the old 
days when Alfonso, King of Naples, came down with 
many ships, and left the place in ruins. Or through the 
com and hay they would walk to the olive - gardens 
about Lucca, riding sometimes in some country cart over 
the flat white roads that lead away, away to the foot of 
those marble mountains rising white and pink and helio- 
trope in the evening sun. 

The good Father, too, had much knowledge and under- 
standing, especially of country things — as herbs and 
berries, their qualities and nature. He would talk to 
Uvedale, too, of weightier matters, as of the reasons of the 
Divine Presence in the Host, and the beauty of holiness ; 
and Uvedale, who was always ready to give his confidence, 
maybe too ready, he thought afterwards, in relation to 
another discourse in which he unburdened his soul in 
Eome, talked with him quite freely of his thoughts and 
hopes and fears, and even of that great question that was 
still troubling him. The Father would be quite plain 
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and frank with him, too, and give him such advice as he 
thought best for him. But all his discourses ended in a 
like way. 

" To Rome with you ! To Rome with you ! How can 
you expect to find the right way here in this simple country, 
among an ignorant people, talking to an old and unlearned 
priest ? To Rome, then, to Rome, I say ! In these fields 
you are wasting time, among the flowers and corn : you 
will not meet life here ; only a child, or a foolish old man 
like myself, who cannot guide you. Surely, surely, while 
I have plucked herbs by moonlight, and helped the 
gleaners in the fields, life has slipped by me, and I am an 
old man. Take care ; I, too, saw life coming, but when I 
looked up he had passed by." 

And Uvedale would look at him and laugh, and say, 
" Ay, Father, ay, you counsel well. I should not be so 
far out if I grew into an old man such as you ; yes, yes, but 
I will go to Rome, yet for a day or two I will even gather 
herbs and poppies with you." 

The Father would shake his head, and mutter, "To 
Rome! To Rome!" But he had grown to love the 
young man, and, as the days grew into weeks, began to 
ask himself if at last he would not in reality feel old 
when Uvedale had gone. 

They would talk of old times, and one day the Father 
had shown him an old amphitheatre in the woods, the rude 
seats of earth, row upon row, covered with the wild vine, and 
a sort of sea-ivy. A remnant from Roman times, as they 
knew, and delightful to Uvedale on that account, apart 
from its own beauty in the present ; for it brought back 
to him the great age of civilisation in that country, and 
made him realise, as nothing else could have done, the 
depth of antiquity all around him. 

At last the Father persuaded him to write to Father 
Antonelli, telling him of his journey, and appointing a 
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time to come to Rome. "For, my son," said he, "you 
will find that though our Church is Catholic, and the one 
Church, there are many parties in it, and it will be well for 
you to have some tried friend to guide you in that Soman 
world. Ah, Eome is not like Pisa, or indeed like any other 
city of Italy : it is full of great men with great ideas, and 
you will want introduction to them, so that you may get 
the very best advice Holy Church can give. Therefore to 
Eome ; but write to your friend first, so that you may 
have some one to meet you at your journey's end." So 
Uvedale wrote, naming a date a month thence as that of 
his arrival in Rome. A week later he got an answer, full 
of all love and kindness, saying the writer was eagerly 
looking for his coming, and urging him to make all speed. 
But he preferred to neglect to do this, for in the summer 
weather he was too happy where he was to desire a change, 
and moreover he feared the heat of Rome at that season. 
So it was not till nearly a month later that he at last 
set out. 

And, indeed, that departure had come to seem to him 
almost impossible of accomplishment, strangely enough, 
now that he was but a little way from his journey's end. 
It was with a great reluctance, even to the last moment, 
that he set out from Empoli, whither he and the Father 
had come on the day before. 

That old way to Rome by road, with the slow approach to 
each " long heard of but unseen " city, promised to be very 
enjoyable. Still, it was with a kind of dread at his heart 
that he set out at last, as though he were reluctant to give 
up the peaceful life at Pisa for that other life of which he 
knew nothing, in Rome. But the old priest was insistent. 
" To Rome, to Rome," he was saying all day long ; and so 
in the early autumn Uvedale set out at last for the 
Eternal City. 

It was on a Sunday morning in mid-September that 
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he arrived at Siena. He had come through a country 
of rolling hills, covered with little villages, where the 
cypresses rise black against the horizon like the spires of 
churches, and the pines stand in companies on the sandy 
soil. And coming on Siena, set on a hill in the midst of 
this somewhat melancholy country, had been like a sudden 
vision of a mighty angel, white and cold. In the eariy 
morning the little hills, as seen from thence, stood up 
girded with clouds, in a land as visionary as a dream. At 
that hour there was an ethereal unearthly softness in the 
view, that later in the day grew hard and barren under 
the blazing sun. And in the morning and the evening a 
vision rose, so impalpable, so vague and insubstantial, as 
to leave on his mind an impression of unreality as to the 
whole of that white city. For it was then he caught 
sight of an exquisitely soft line of mountains stretching 
away dimly into the distance, with peaks that seemed at 
times to be just part of that blue sky. 

He had left Siena on a day of rain, the first for many 
weeks, and after a long day's journey, in weather that 
would not clear, had come to Buonconvento, a little 
village in the plain. And there, next morning, when the 
sun was up again making all things new, like a great white 
phantom ship on the horizon lay Siena, still, as it seemed, 
haunting his footsteps. And so it continued the next day 
and the next, till at last one evening he had looked back, 
and she was gone ; and he came to his inn with a feeling 
in his heart, half of gladness, half of sorrow, to find the 
firelight glowing on the hearth, and the first touch of 
autumn in the evening air. 

The whole countryside seemed busy in the vineyards, 
and as day by day he drew nearer Rome, the people 
seemed more cheerful, less burdened, more musical than 
in the northern country. And one day as he came down- 
hill from San Lorenzo, a little boy had run up to him with 
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a great bunch of white grapes, crying, "A gift, a gift, 
signore ! " and almost before Uvedale had time to say so 
much as a Thank you, was off again, his long black curls 
floating on the wind. 

But each day as he came nearer to Rome his anxiety 
grew. He seemed to realise that he was going to meet 
the crisis of his life, that there lay the turning-point, the 
decisive moment of his life, and he would fain have put 
off that day that he would not set his mind to appoint' 

And so he lingered in the village of Monterosi for a 
week, and at last made his way eastward to the railway, 
and came into Rome by train. 

It was evening when he arrived, and the sun was setting 
behind the great dome of St Peter's. As the train drew 
up in the station, and the great name smote his ears in 
the hoarse voices of the facchini, he found his eyes were 
wet with tears. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Father Antonelli, who though he had lived for so long a 
time in England was yet an Italian of the Italians, loved 
Rome beyond all the cities of the world. Coming to her 
for the first time in early youth with a reputation for 
piety above the common ecclesiastic, it was the great 
fascination of that city — the charm of antiquity, the weird 
legend of holiness — that had kept him there, in spite of 
the terrible jealousies and hatreds he found he aroused in 
those near the Pope, when it became known that Pius IX. 
took an interest in him. For he had distinguished him- 
self not only in the Abruzzi, but also in Naples, by his 
passionate preaching to the people against that dissolution 
of the monasteries, which had been one of the first changes 
made by the new Government How whole-heartedly in 
those early days he had cried from his heart to the people, 
who seemed at least to agree tacitly that there could 
never be thought of surrender — that no agreement, no 
terms were possible. " Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve; ye cannot serve God and mammon." And the 
excitable people had cheered him, so that his name 
even reached the Vatican, and he had thought the battle 
won, only to realise at last that any victory founded on 
that fickle multitude was not worth the trouble of gaining, 
and that in all matters not of God, force, so it seemed 
to him, was everything, and mere right or wrong just 
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nothing at all. For, the people could not deny it, they 
were ruled by foreigners, men from the north, from Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, a race entirely dififerent from this 
southern people, so easily moved to joy or tears. Atheists 
it seemed to him, men with no religion, lifting their hands 
against the Church, not to smite merely, but to destroy, to 
kill. And then, when even from himself he could not 
hide the fact that God's battle was lost, suddenly the tide 
seemed on the turn, and some of those imprisoned or 
sequestered bishops had been allowed to return, and hope 
rose high in the young man's heart again, till over the 
silence of the waiting country came that wonderful voice 
of Christ's representative, " Even the pardons given by 
the ' King of Sardinia ' were invaUd and blasphemous." 
Meanwhile the question became political rather than 
ecclesiastical, and Antonelli went into the Abruzzi, where, 
among the peasants, he might hope to find still some 
hearts true to the kingdom of God on earth. But all 
these things made a deep impression on him : he was 
something of a visionary, and in these lonely days among 
the mountains a new idea had come to him that he 
cherished passionately for a long time, till at last he came 
to Bome, and found he had builded upon the sand, and 
that all his dreams were impossible of realisation. But 
in those solitary places a vision of things quite other than 
earthly had come to him, a dream of a kingdom not made 
with hands, yet over all and above all, that was, maybe, 
so he thought, more worthy of Christ's Church than just 
that temporal kingdom that had been wrested away so 
easily — a kingdom in the hearts and consciences of man- 
kind, so that a government over their bodies would be but 
a secondary thing altogether. Let the Church voluntarily 
renounce her temporal kingdom, and in the very act she 
would win a spiritual power, a thousand times mightier 
and more powerful just because of its very ghostliness 
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than any government political, however great. But in his 
coming to Bome from those fastnesses of the spirit, the 
rugged Abruzzi mountains, his dream had faded away 
almost on the first day. How could the Church give up 
what had once been hers, and not be traitor to herself — ^nay, 
to (Jod himself ? The Leonine city was still the city of 
God and of His Church — Bome still against the world — 
and Bome would win, and gradually, bit by bit, year by 
year, century by century, God's kingdom must be builded 
up, till at last for Christ's coming the whole world would 
be subject to Him, and the Church should have fulfilled 
her work. And like an echo to his own thoughts and 
dreams came the answer to the rebel question, Would 
France permit an occupation of Bome itself by the secular 
forces ? Through Italy, through the world, had rung the 
answer of the eldest daughter of the Church, "Jamais, 
jamais ! " That answer only served to strengthen him in 
his own opinion. It was impossible, so it seemed to him, 
for the Pope to agree to the occupation of Bome by the 
Italian army : by doing so, he told himself, he would be 
betraying not only every Pope who had ruled in Bome from 
St Peter to Gregory XVI., but the very Church of God 
that he was sworn more than any one beside to cherish 
and protect. In the terrible days of '70 Father Antonelli 
had been a good deal at the Vatican : he was the tried 
friend of Monsignor Poligno, one of the younger ecclesi- 
astics, whom the Pope liked to have very close to him in 
those times. He had seen the whole question from within, 
not with a broad philosophy, perhaps, but with a clearness, 
a far-sightedness, that had seemed to prove to him, day by 
day, as the position of the Church grew more desperate, 
the essential rightness of his idea. 

Then had come the march of the Piedmontese on Bome. 
An army of 35,000 tried troops, to meet which they had 
but 14,000 at most ; but, as their father the Pope had told 
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them, God would fight for them — God and His angels: 
who could stand against the might of the Lord God ? 
And even after the surrender of Civita Vecchia, when on 
that morning of the 16th of September General Cordona, 
the Piedmontese leader, had sent in his messenger de- 
manding, so courteously, so piteously almost, the surrender 
of Eome itself, even then they had not given up hope, 
even then Antonelli remembered that weeping multitude 
at the tomb of the Apostle come there to pray — was it not 
their chief weapon ? — on the invitation of the Holy Father 
himself. 

He remembered even yet, that to his southern temper 
there had been a suggestion of autumn in the air, almost 
welcome after the summer heat 

And then that other day, when there had been but a 
show of resistance, and before night it almost seemed as 
though God had deserted them, for Eome was in the hands 
of an alien in whose veins ran not one drop of Italian 
blood. After that the days seemed to go by in a kind of 
dream till he had departed for England, heavy of heart, to 
find there, for a time at anyrate, a new interest But in 
his heart, as in the hearts of all those who stood for the 
Church in those days, the dream had never died — Rome 
once more the mistress of the world, the city of God, 
holding God's earth against His coming. 

In the ranks of the Papal Zouaves, most faithful of all 
the troops of the Holy Father, gathered from all countries, 
and hated more deeply than others of the papal army, 
just because of their almost entirely foreign origin, was the 
young Englishman, De Laffan Uvedale. He had been a 
friend of Monsignor Poligno's, and on his recommendation 
had, on his return to England, taken Father Antonelli 
with him to educate his son. 

As Father Antonelli stood on the platform of the station, 
now, after so many years, waiting to receive in Eome itself 
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that boy whom he had trained from his earliest years, his 
thoughts instinctively went back to all that had led up to 
his first meeting with Uvedale in those far-away days. 
Since he had left Italy catastrophe after catastrophe had 
overtaken the Church. There had been terrible losses in 
money during the first madness of speculation, and it was 
not till quite late years that to some extent their evil 
fortunes had been retrieved, and once more things looked 
almost hopeful. How far away that dream of temporal 

power seemed still, and yet He walked up and 

down the platform restlessly. If one dared. Italy was 
undoubtedly discontented, overtaxed, underfed. Money 
was terribly scarce. If things had been going badly for 
the Vatican, they were going very little better for the 
Quirinal. Had he not been told by one who should know, 
if any one did, that Milan was tired of the burden of the 
south, that Florence was full of discontent, and Naples, 
his own Naples, rather for the Pope than for his enemies ? 
If one dared, and one had money, there was nothing one 
might not accomplish, and maybe win a kingdom. If one 
dared. But in his heart he asked himself, Where was the 
statesman to lead? where was the new crusader that in 
truth at last would lead the troops of Christ to victory ? 
Cardinal Poligno was old and tired with unsuccessful 
battles ; he himself was not even a prince of the Church ; 
what authority had he to stand before all others for Christ ? 
True, there was Cardinal Cafara, but he was a Jesuit and 
unscrupulous, and none too popular even in the black 
world. He almost wished, now life was drawing to a 
close for him, that he had stayed in England, far from the 
ambitions and schemes of the Vatican, where the life of 
Christ was easier, it seemed to him then, than in this 
rebellious city of God. 

In those years that he had spent in Home since his 
return he had lost much of that urbanity and sweetness 
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of spirit that had been so marked a characteristic of his 
in England, making him especially dear to a child so 
impressionable and imaginative as Uvedale had been. 

But on his return to Rome the old ideals, he found, were 
not dead. At sight and touch of the Eternal City they 
had risen again with a new strength, as it were, after 
resting so long. And he had found in Cardinal Poligno 
at least one who sympathised with all his dreams about 
that return of the temporal power, and the future, not 
merely of Eome, but of the whole Catholic Church. But 
Cardinal Poligno was an old man, half-inclined in his old 
age to accept that compromise oflFered by the Government, 
which, if one looked at it as ofiTered by the conqueror to 
the conquered, was so generous, so beyond what might 
have been expected. Still he gave Antonelli sympathy, 
and seemed to like to hear him talk in the long evenings, 
or in the loneliness of the Campagna — far out on the 
Appian way, whither they would drive at times for exer- 
cise. And it was Cardinal Poligno, too, who had intro- 
duced him to Cardinal Cafara, a man of remarkable 
intelligence and skill in all these entirely political matters 
that concerned Holy Church. And Antonelli's hopes 
were high as he gradually came to perceive the great 
power of Cafara ; how he had only to touch almost any- 
thing and it turned into money, and money, as Cafara 
said, was the modem helmet of Perseus. Gradually he 
had come to understand some of the Cardinal's plans, 
schemes, and ideas. At first with a great interest, which 
later grew less and less, as he seemed to see that Cafara 
was bent on merely worldly matters. But what sapped 
his interest and sympathy for these plans more than any- 
thing else was the gradually dawning knowledge that 
there were others involved in them, not of the Church — 
enemies, not merely of the power of the Church, but, so 
it seemed to him, of God himself. Men who, to forward 
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their own scheme of political revolution or reform, would 
lend a hand, at least so far as the disturbance of the 
present state of aflfairs went, whatever they might do 
later, when, the government being discredited, there might 
seem to be a chance for the triumph of their own ideas. 
Was it, then, that God needed the help of Atheists and 
Socialists to get back His own? And so gradually, as 
Antonelli grew into an old man, he came to see that he 
was no nearer to the realisation of his dream than he had 
been in his youth ; that if Cardinal Cafara were to suc- 
ceed, it would be by methods of which he could not alto- 
gether approve. More and more he fell away from the 
political world plotting around the Vatican, coming into a 
great silence of spirit, a mystical habit of mind that maybe 
his life in England had helped in no small degree. He 
was a great lover of art, too, not merely in painting, but 
also in sculpture and music, and as his life grew more 
quiet, he seemed to find in them, and more especially in 
music, an intellectual enjoyment that filled his days that 
otherwise might have been somewhat empty." 

They recognised one another before the train had 
stopped, and almost before Uvedale could step on to the 
platform his hands were seized, and he felt the Father's 
thin nervous fingers grasping his firmly, and a well-known 
voice, that seemed to take him back in a moment over 
many years, saying, " My dear, dear boy, at last." 

As they walked along the platform together towards 
the tudta Father Antonelli suddenly stopped. " But, my 
dear boy, have you baggage, no baggage ? " said he. 

"No, Father. I am come to Some as a pilgrim, on 
foot, save for the last thirty miles," Uvedale answered, 
somewhat sadly. 

They got into one of the open cabs on the Piazza, and 
drove away through the city. 

During the afternoon there had been a shower of rain, 
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and the pavements were just drying. In the twilight the 
lights in the shop windows glistened reflected in the 
streets. Overhead the sky was cold and clear, with a 
facet of light here and there where the first stars shone ; 
it was like a precious stone, clear and pellucid, now that 
the evening had swept away the rain. 

Uvedale's heart was full of emotion : the semi-darkness, 
the marvellous city, the meeting with Father Antonelli 
again, excited him strangely. And he thought of those 
fears and hesitations that had come to him at Pisa when- 
ever he wished to set out for Bome. Even now the place 
seemed fateful to him, as though one could never be quite 
sure what sudden desire, what frenzy of passion, not to be 
mastered or controlled, might seize one at any moment 

They drove on past palace after palace, till suddenly 
they seemed to sweep clear of the houses in front of them 
for a moment, where against the sky full of violet tints, 
and flashing with little swords of palest yellow, and softer 
than the petals of innumerable irises, stood St Peter's, 
ethereal and light beyond anything he had imagined, like 
some great temple of dreams in a world less real even than 
a vision. 

The priest noticed his emotion, and spoke but little. 
Only as they came into the Piazza di Spagna he had 
pointed to Sta Trinita di Monti, standing beside them, as a 
favourite church of his father, who would always go there 
when he was in Rome for vespers on Sunday evenings, to 
hear the nuns of the Sacred Heart sing Mendelssohn. As 
they drove down the Via Babuino, a company of German 
students passed them, clad in scarlet gowns and black 
hats, giving still another touch of that old time that, in 
spite of the modernity all round him, he had felt ever 
since leaving the station. 

He was awakened from his thoughts by the Father 
sayiug to him, "And it is just here I live myself, and 
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where I hope you will consent to be my guest, at least for 
a time." 

The carriage stopped at a house on the farther side 
of the church of St Atanasio, just before one turns down 
into the Via d'Incurabili. Uvedale was too tired to notice 
his surroundings : he went at once to the room prepared 
for him, and refreshed himself with a wash and a change 
of linen, and then a servant fetched him down to Father 
Antonelli's sitting-room for tea. In some dim way he 
realised that he had arrived at last, that all the weary 
delightful tramp was over, that the time was come when 
he must decide that question which, even in his weari- 
ness, would not let him rest for long; that, indeed, he 
was in Bome. 

Father Antonelli's sitting-room was a simple apart- 
ment, the windows looking into the Via Babuino. Down 
each of the long panes hung a coarse white crochet-work 
curtain. The chairs were upholstered in a shabby dark-red 
velvet, and white antimacassars of the same material as 
the curtains hung over the backs of some of them. Over 
the fireplace was an immense mirror of old glass, blurred 
with age, into which one looked as into a great stagnant 
pool, seeing a reflection wrinkled and absurd as a cari- 
cature. A few pictures hung round the room, among 
them a copy of " The Temptation of Christ," by Botticelli, 
in the Sistine Chapel, and some photographs of views of 
Devonshire, and there over the writing-table a picture of 
himself as a boy of fourteen. It had been painted, he 
remembered, during one of his father's long visits to 
Farley Court, and given to Father Antonelli on his father's 
death. When supper was done with, and the fire burned 
brightly on the hearth, he had felt more at home, as though 
he had travelled back through all those years, and was once 
more just a little boy. Bit by bit he told Father Anto- 
nelli of his journey, and so, working backwards, of all 
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that had led up to it. And at last, as the Father sat 
silently listening, or looking up with a smile of encourage- 
ment or sympathy, he had told him of Elianor, and the 
old man's eyes had filled with tears, and he had seemed 
to understand what it was that was troubling him so, 
and, indeed, the whole cause of the pilgrimage to 
Rome. 

" And so," said he at last, " you want to know how to 
make the best of life, and you have come to Some to 
learn ? Well, *tis an old city, full of experience ; we 
should be able to help you, if any one can. But yet — 
things are changed here since the old days. Some is born 
again ; and not Rome only, but all Italy. It is you they 
are copying now, you solitary in the north ; yet perhaps 
there is still something even for you to learn, with all 
your wonderful success — some secret of life that maybe 
is the answer to that question of your own as to the 
conduct of life." 

He smiled at Uvedale so sweetly as he said this that 
the young man could not be quite sure whether he 
were speaking in jest or not. 

"To-morrow," said the Father, "I will leave you to 
yourself in the morning ; you will no doubt find much 
you wish to see in this city you have dreamed of so 
much. I should suggest that first of all you go up to Scm 
Pietro in Montorio and look down over Rome. In the 
afternoon I shall want you to come with me to a little 
concert that I think will please you, since you are a lover 
of music, and then in a day or two, when you are quieter 
and more settled, we can discuss this question about 
life. Forgive me," he went on, "if I seem to be treat- 
ing you like a boy again ; but I am most anxious you 
should get all you can out of your visit to Rome, and I 
do not think anything would be gained, nay, rather some- 
thing lost, by your beginning to inquire too closely into 
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your own soul on your first arrival in a city that has a 
wonderful power of renewing all hearts, even those that 
are least at one with her." 

As Uvedale lay in bed that night he seemed to feel 
that old sensation of safety once more in his heart, and 
it was into a land free almost from dreams, and with 
only a shadowy sense of anything save rest and security, 
that he came at last, when sleep fell upon his eyelids. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



As he walked very early the next morning towards San 
Pietro in Montorio, there was a stifling sensation of 
triumph in his heart, as though at last he had decided 
that he was face to face with his fate, and would go 
forward to meet it joyfully. After the rain of the evening 
before, everything looked fresh and clean. The streets of 
the city, full of the brightness, the gladness of the rain 
before the heat of the day, almost intoxicated him, with 
thoughts more marvellous by far than the rhymed lines 
of an old romance. And as he crossed the Tiber, his heart 
seemed flooded by some new emotion, as though suddenly 
out of the past one of those old ancestors, whom he had 
heard of even from childhood, had stepped out from a 
corner where the sun was shining with especial brightness, 
and had bidden him good-day. Nothing, he thought, noth- 
ing can ever happen to me just like this again. I can never 
feel as I am feeling now, and all the world from this 
moment will be changed for me. As he turned to climb 
the road in front of him, he asked a man he met the name 
of the hill to his right. 

"Monte Gianicolo, signore," he answered; "and there, 
there is San Pietro in Montorio : you will have a good view 
this morning." The Janiculum ! every step he took on that 
sacred ground echoed in his heart like a bar of exquisite 
music. The Janiculum ! and where, he asked himself, where 
i«i L 
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was the Palatiue, the Capitol, the Pantheon, the Comitium 1 
In his mind he mouthed the words, brought back suddenly 
to his mind from his schooldays, as though they had been 
battle-cries. Bit by bit, as he climbed the winding road, 
Eome became visible — Eome, the conqueror of the world. 
He struggled not to look, he held his gaze rigidly in front 
of him, lest he should spoil that rush of emotion he knew 
he should feel when from the summit he beheld all that 
Bome could show. And when at last he turned and met 
Bome face to face, he could not see, for his eyes were full 
of tears. The city lay there ruddy in the morning sun- 
light, and quiet as a sleeping girl, her pale brows white 
against the blue sky, and bound with traceries of ancient 
gold. He was quite alone on the terrace in front of the 
church, and he stood quite still, drinking in that most 
marvellous view in the world. A passage from his father's 
book kept coming into his mind, as though he too felt a 
need to express his emotion almost lyrically : — 

" The light from thy brows has flooded my heart ; my 
eyes are blinded by the majesty of thy beauty, so that I 
cannot see the northern star." 

He made no attempt to identify anything; only the 
domes of the churches seemed to him like the singing of 
many angels, and the towers of the city like the beauty 
of young men, and Eternal Eome like the " beloved city." 
And his heart leapt towards the hills beyond the city, 
that were purple in the morning, where a white cloud 
rested, and the breadth and widencss of the Campagna 
were like the sob of a woman. 

It seemed to him as though that were the supreme 
moment of his life, as though nothing that could ever 
happen to him could ever have made it up to him, had he 
missed it. 

Was it a visionary city, built of dreams, whose brows 
were bound with the mysterious longings of his whole 
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youth, that he saw on that golden September morning, a 
realisation for a moment of that city not made with hands 
that he too desired so passionately ; or in that wonderful 
view was there not something of reality at least, something 
of a true beauty, an intrinsic value, that even for that other 
city of the perfect his imagination must fetch from hence ? 
He moved away at last towards the great equestrian 
statue of Garibaldi, visible so far away, the latest emperor 
claiming divine honours. In the valley below him, but 
some distance away still, was St Peter's ; tinged with blue, 
it seemed to him a blue lent it by that Itsdian sky. The 
mighty dome, which falls behind the fagade on due 
approach, was, as seen from here, a thing flying on wings, 
he thought, into the height and depth of the world. 

And then his eyes sought the horizon, and into his 
imagination sunk the lonely majesty of the Campagna, 
littered with the monsters of old forgotten religions, full of 
the dead things of Paganism and Christianity, the bones of 
Saints, the mighty trunks of forgotten gods. What more 
was there to come out of that vast grave, that mighty 
solitude ? And again his eyes rested on the dome of 
Peter's Church. A great passion blew in his heart, tum- 
bling towers of prejudice before it. Yes, it must be that: 
out of the grave of empires, even from the dust of 
innumerable Csesars, from the ashes of Ilome itself, it was 
that that had arisen. That, superbly beautiful, embodying 
an idea still more beautiful, still more marvellous, the 
kingdom of Heaven here on earth. In a dream he saw now, 
what he had never quite realised before, the necessity for 
the might, majesty, and dominion of the Church. His soul, 
so long seeking a master passion, in its desire for service, 
almost for slavery, leapt up in a tongue of flame that ran 
through his whole being. God's Church militant here in 
earth — that was what he had sworn to defend even in his 
earliest years, that was what he desired now to dedicate 
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his life to do. In a moment he seemed to have solved every 
difficulty, to have answered all the questionings that had 
ever troubled him. A soldier of Christ and of His Church, 
— ^his eyes grew bright. That old dislike of those who had 
once sacked Rome so wantonly, which he had felt in his 
schooldays, came back to him, but in a different way. 

What did that figure there behind him, ever staring so 
insolently at the Vatican ? That was the new barbarian, the 
great rude soul of revolution, that would destroy, destroy, 
destroy, and in vain try to rebuild when it was too late. 

As he had come on his way that morning he had noticed 
pile after pile of new buildings, hideous, obscene : that was 
the work of him whose words were carved so easily on 
that helpless multitude, "Rome or Death." And they had 
come — they had seized on Rome and tried to throw her 
down and build her again after their fashion, but they 
would not find Rome but Death — Rome and Death. 

That purely spiritual desire that had burned so long in 
his heart seemed to have died out: the very spirit of Rome 
seemed to have occupied his heart with whispered words 
that fired his blood. 

As he stood trembling in every limb, feeling not the 
tragedy of Rome but the burden of his own thoughts, the 
riot of his own imagination, he was aware of a figure 
behind him. At first he did not seem to notice particularly 
that any one was near him ; but little by little he became 
conscious that some one was watching him, taking in all 
the battlefield of his face, the emotion that was in his heart. 
Presently he turned toward the stranger. An old, old man 
stood beside him, standing as straight up as he could under 
the great burden of his years, and clutching nervously at 
the stone balustrade in front of him, and every now and 
then gazing up into Uvedale's face. He was bent and very 
thin, but the marvellous beauty of his light- blue eyes 
fascinated Uvedale even at the first glance : he seemed 
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like one who sees beyond the present to some infinite 
distance in the past or the future. The lower part of his 
face was covered with a long grey beard that fell almost 
to his chest. Presently he looked up at Uvedale again, 
and with the easy courtesy of the south, " Good morning, 
signore," said he. 

"Good morning," said Uvedale in Italian. "I have 
been admiring the wonderful view of your city from 
here." 

"Ay, signore," said the old fellow, "many there are 
who come to see the city from here, but few who under- 
stand it, or care for it, as you seem to do. Excuse me, 
signore, but there were tears in your eyes." 

" I have come far to see it," said Uvedale. " You must 
know it means much to me ; I have dreamed of it so often, 
and now I see it for the first time." 

" I know, I know, signore ; I too have longed to look on 
Rome, when to have done so would have meant death for 
me. Ah, how I longed in those days to stand where we 
stand to-day, and to look, and look, and look out over the 
seven hills to the Campagna yonder, where we may watch 
the evening come like a maiden of the south, dark and 
swift, and with gold on her body." 

" You have been in exile ? " said Uvedale. 

"Ay, signore, you may say so," said the man; "but I 
am no Roman : I am a Florentine, I am an Italian." He 
was silent for a time, and stared out over Bome with the 
look of a conqueror. Presently he began again. "No, 
no, signore, I am of Florence there in the north, and I 
have fought mauy battles ; ay, signore, I was in them all, 
at Novara in '48, at Montebello in '59, and so on and so 
on, till we entered Bome in '70. 'Tis a long time, signore, 
to look back on, a life of battles, and I here in spite of 
all to look down on my kingdom." He stared out over 
Bome again, and then looked up at Uvedale with a smile. 
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" I was married in my youth," he said ; " four sons were 
born to me, four strong sons to fight for Italy, and a little, 
little daughter, but she was blind." There was a great 
pathos in his voice: it seemed almost as though the 
remembrance of his life was too much for him — as though 
there were some great sorrow hidden there on which he 
lived, not daring to look it in the face. Uvedale listened. 
This then, he thought, was another side of the great city 
at his feet ; even to love her too well seemed to bring one 
sorrow. 

" Ay, signore," suddenly said the old man, " I can look 
down on my kingdom, bought with my blood, bought for 
the king, and I must see it every day, to be sure he use 
it well. I gave my sons for Italy," said he, "and she 
took them : they lie two by two, at Viterbo and Mentana, 
'twas ever two and two with them. I buried them, sig- 
nore, for it seemed I was to live for Italy. She could spare 
my death, and still a little bit of the blue sky came into 
my heart on the back of the north wind, as I thought of 
my little daughter in Florence. She had a lover, she 
wrote. That was after Mentana. Mother of God! a 
lover, and she but seventeen, and like a reed, so frail and 
tall, and blind, signore, blind, why 'twas God's will. Oh 
yes, signore, they were happy together, he loved her well ; 
I have seen him look into her eyes as a man will look into 
the night after drought, when the rain is coming. She 
had the eyes of the sky, so blue were they. 

"He was for Mazzini and that nonsense, fiery stuff for 
a young man, but first he was for Italy, as we all were. 

"Ippolyta, so her mother named her, was pious, like 
all women folk : she would to church every day to hear 
the music and to pray to the saints, not least for her lover, 
be very sure, signore." 

He was silent again ; into his eyes had crept a far-away 
look, he seemed quite unconsious of Uvedale's presence, 
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it did not seem to occur to him that he was telling all these 
things to a stranger. He was, it seemed to Uvedale, repeat- 
ing the story mpre to himself and for his own satisfaction 
than to him ; he appeared to find some comfort in the 
mere repetition of it, the mere aloofness he felt from it in 
thus relating it. He seemed to be running over innumer- 
able details, and lingering with those he loved best. Uve- 
dale, looking into the old man's eyes, could scarcely have 
said what it was that attracted him so strongly. There 
seemed to be something unearthly about him; his ex- 
pression, the rain-washed blue of his eyes, his manner, 
his strange story, all impressed Uvedale 6ts something 
new, out of the f)rdinary, as though he had met some one 
from another world, with some strange grievous experi- 
ence. Suddenly the old man faced him; Uvedale saw 
that his eyes were full of tears. 

" Ah, signore, they say 'tis God who builds the nest of 
the blind bird ; did He forget the home of the blind girl 
then ? All day she sat by Arno, waiting for the bride- 
groom. He never came — he fell the day we entered Bome ; 
and oh, signore, who should tell the news that will bring 
tears to the eyes that cannot see ? " 

Again he looked out over Rome, as though reproachfully : 
there was a great helplessness in the old man's voice, as 
though his story, commonplace as it was, appealed to him 
as some great tragedy, a tragedy that one could not 
quite understand. 

" For years she waited for that kiss on her lips by the 
window looking on the street ; waited for the bridegroom, 
though she could not see. One cold winter — 'tis cold in 
Florence, signore — she fell sick, withered away almost to 
nothing in a day or two. * She should never see him now,' 
said she ; ' he would come and find her dead.' Mother of 
God! she was nearer him then than ever before; and 
when she died there was a smile on her face. We knew 
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then she had found the bridegroom." And said he sud- 
denly, after a pause, " 'Tis thus we bought Rome." 

As Uvedale walked back slowly to the Via Babuino, he 
felt as though something had startled him and shaken 
his nerves. He seemed to realise for the first time that 
even in his own day there were people alive who had 
sacrificed much for Bome, — ^that the city took toll as of 
old. After the first excitement of that first realisation 
of Eome, some one had suddenly lifted a veil and shown 
him the living skeleton behind that fair flesh : he almost 
seemed to see and hear, as though in some vision, the flash 
of armour on armour, the moaning of the drums, the 
galloping of the bugles, and the death of men. Some 
terrible medieval battle seemed to him but just over, his 
own heart was still sore with the emotion of victory or 
defeat. From his enthusiastic spirit the modernity of 
Eome was hidden, and all seemed holy, wrapped as in a 
garment of antiquity and beauty. 

Arrived at the house in the Via Babuino, he sat down 
to lunch with Father Antonelli in a preoccupied silent 
mood, as though indeed already he felt the weight of the 
imperial city. And it was only with something of an efiFort 
that at last he persuaded himself to listen to what the 
Father was saying. As they sat in the house after lunch 
during the hottest hours of the day, Father Antonelli had 
begun to talk of music : of harmony and melody as being 
the types of the soul at one with God and the soul at one 
with itself. A curious half-philosophical discourse, only 
possible to one who was chiefly a dreamer. And at last 
Uvedale found himself listening with interest, as though 
here perhaps was a manner of taking life he had not 
thought of before. "Let life come into your soul," the 
Father was saying, " as the different tones and half-tones 
of the scale come into your mind or heart in the few 
selected phrases of a piece of music, jealously using as few 
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notes as possible, as the chant of singers on a hot after- 
noon, rising and falling like cool fountains on a soul not 
less fevered than the body, refreshed not drenched with 
music. And as there are certain tunes which will always 
suggest certain places to one through some marvellous 
freak of association, so there are certain places which, 
even on the first acquaintemce, suggest certain strains of 
music, tunes that we have long forgotten or never remem- 
ber to have heard. There are some songs of Italy that are 
washed with the rain, hushed with the wind, dried with 
the sun, that will get into the blood like the wine that is 
made in the same way ; but it is not of these that I speak, 
but of those other harmonies made from the cries of angels, 
or the whispers of God, that have come out of the past or 
out of the future, that have but at most a few notes. 
Chants that seem to have Iain abroad many a cold night, 
waiting for some sign from heaven ; that have come into 
the world as into a strange country, against their will." 

And it was among a quaintly fashionable crowd of men 
and women that Uvedale found himself later when Father 
Antonelli brought him into the concert-hall. The latest 
craze of Soman society, at least of that younger portion of 
it that found it so diflBcult to fill the long days given 
wholly to pleasure or enjoyment, Skolefski's band of 
musicians, eight in number, was the most popular en- 
tertainment at present to be found in Bome. That year 
at least Boman society was devoted to music, as at an- 
other time to the collection of bric-a-brac and bibelots, or 
again to religion. As it was, society came to the concert- 
room every Wednesday, bringing flowers as gifts to the 
musicians, who, it was rumoured, were just amateurs, 
lovers of music from the north, brought to Rome by their 
love for church music, and not by any greed of gain or 
financial success. 

As Uvedale looked round over the wonderful toilets of 
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the women, and the display of comfort and wealth around 
him, he seemed to see another aspect of Eome. And the 
remembrance of that old man he had met on the terrace 
by San Pietro in Montorio in the morning came back to 
him, seeming in some way incongruous and not to be 
explained. The exquisite voices of the violins in the over- 
ture to Eameau's " Castor et Pollux " swept over his soul 
like a wave of antique sentiment. The white passionate 
face of Skolefski, gradually mesmerising not only the cold 
spirits of the players, but almost against its will drawing 
the great audience of fashionable men and women into 
a mimic desire for something unattainable, something they 
could never understand, fascinated him. In one comer of 
the room, behind a great tree of orange-blossom that filled 
the room with fragrance as from a censer, an old man sat, 
clearly not one of the fashionable throng, dressed in an old 
blue cloak : his long grey tumbled hair fell over his ears, 
his face was white and drawn, but there was on it an 
expression of great nobleness, almost of majesty, that 
softened as the music swept over him ; his eyes were fixed 
on Skolefski, and out of his eyes looked a soul at that 
moment as simple as a child's. As Uvedale looked round 
the room he was attracted especially by the view he had 
of a woman's head in front of him, a head held slightly on 
one side, so that he caught the high light on a cheek as 
delicate, it seemed to him, as a rose-leaf. He could not 
see her face, even when the music stopped and the audience 
roused, as though suddenly set free from some compelling 
power. But all through the concert he could not take his 
eyes from her. In that wonderful sweep of the hair from 
the forehead to the nape of her neck, just visible under 
the darkness of her hair, there seemed to be a great fasci- 
nation for him. He could not tell why, but he longed 
above everything to sefe her face, to look into her eyes, to 
feel them embrace him. The next piece on the pro- 
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gramme was a Fugue by Sebastian Bach. The music 
came in little, little drips from the violins, like the tears 
of some girl, he thought, weeping beside a holy-water 
basin, dropping faster and faster into the cold still water. 
As the music enveloped him as in a magic mist, he 
could imagine the great tears running down that face he 
had never seen, that was so near him even at that 
moment. 

In the next interval he could restrain himself no longer, 
but turning to Father AntoneUi asked him if he knew 
who she was. 

" Assuredly," said the Father. " It is Signorina Maria 
Persano. Her father is something of a socialist, and 
dabbler in occult science. I will present you if you 
wish." 

They rose and made their way towards her. Cer- 
tainly she was very lovely. Uvedale could see that in 
an instant. But her face attracted him strangely, beyond 
the mere beauty of outline. There was a great suggestion 
in the face, as though there were something behind that 
was sleeping at present, yet that one day might rouse itself 
out of sleep, and lead who could say whither ? He found 
himself strangely moved before her, so that he hardly 
knew what he was saying. There were lines of gold in 
her flesh that reminded him of the works of Eembrandt. 

" You are a stranger in Rome ? Then you have not 
heard Skolefski before : he is a wonderful musician. This 
is one of his own pieces they are beginning now." 

Uvedale sank into a vacant chair beside her. She held 
a gloved finger to her lips. 

" Hush ! " 

The music rose in an ultra-modern manner, softly, 
relentlessly, a combination of sweetness, lightness, and 
poignancy, seeming to embrace hope and fear, and the 
terrible captivity of passion, — passion masquerading as 
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but a masterful habit. There were outbursts of wild 
beauty, turned aside swiftly, adroitly, to pure pathos, 
to utter sorrow for the sake of sorrow. Then one 
drifted, as it were, into a curious voluptuousness, that 
moved one scarcely at all, that was indeed a kind of 
scientific voluptuousness without reality, acted, though 
with consummate art The last movement was grave, 
entirely sober, as though one had at last found the basis 
of life, the solidity of the world, the sweetness of earth 
and sunlight. 

The audience came out breathless. Some laughed and 
threw their flowers to the grave composer, who stood 
there bowing so perfunctorily. 

" I didn't like it at all : did you ? " said the Signorina 
Persano. 

" I don't think I understood it at all," Uvedale answered 
smiling. She laughed. 

" Oh, it will be greatly praised, you will see. Skolefski 
is very popular in Rome." 

He took his leave and rejoined Father Antonelli. 

" Let us go," he said ; " I have had enough of Skolefski." 

" Ah, he is a wonderful musician," said Father Anto- 
nelli " But, my dear boy, he is a greater virtuoso than 
an artist. To listen to his readings of Bach is to come 
very near to art ; but his own compositions, — well, well, 
one day you English will go mad over him, and then he 
will be spoiled, unless he dies. Perhaps he will die. 
Yes," said the Father slowly, "he will die!" 

As Uvedale lay in bed that night thinking over his first 
day in Bome, an image of the beautiful girl he had seen 
at Skolefski's concert was ever before his mind, so that as 
his impressions drifted past him, Bome and she seemed 
indissolubly connected in his mind in a kind of pagan 
grandeur. And it was with something of a desire for the 
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colouring, the sense of life he seemed to find in her, and in 
Borne as her mightier image, that his thoughts drifted at 
last on the verge of sleep to the religion of this city, which 
seemed to him, on that day at least, to have found its true 
expression in his heart in a kind of tolerance towards all 
things pleasant and lovely and greatly to be desired. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A DAY or two afterwards Father Antonelli took him to see 
Cardinal Poligno, his father's old friend and confessor. 
These first days in Borne had made a deep impression on 
Uvedale : he felt more and more every day, as he walked 
the streets, and wandered round the churches, or drove out 
to the Campagna, that his father's eyes were on him, 
following wherever he went ; and it was at last with a 
feeling of dread almost, and a great shyness, that he found 
himself about to meet one who had influenced his father 
to so great an extent. 

Cardinal Poligno lived with his niece, the Contessa 
Poligno, who had been left a widow some years before at 
the age of twenty-three, with two children, a boy and 
a girl. The house, or rather palace, in which they lived 
was a building of the sixteenth century that had suffered 
greatly in the lapse of years. The Cardinal was a man of 
great sweetness of nature, entirely of the old school ; he 
delighted in the two beautiful children of the Contessa, 
and was never tired of playing with them and telling them 
stories. It was even said that whenever he saw the Pope, 
with whom he was a great favourite, he was sure to recount 
some of the children's sayings or doings, which amused his 
Holiness greatly, insomuch that they had both been pre- 
sented to him not long before. 

The Polignos were of an extremely old family, which 
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again and again had proved its loyalty to the Church. 
For loDg their fortunes had been on the wane, and when 
the crash came in 70 the young Conte had found himself 
on the verge of bankruptcy, which drove him to such 
despair that after a time he became scarcely responsible 
for his actions, and finally took his own life. The Car- 
dinal, who had a considerable fortune of his own, imme- 
diately proposed to the Contessa that he should purchase 
the Palazzo Poligno in Rome from the creditors of the 
Conte, and that she should come with her two children 
and live there with him. After some demur on her part, 
this was agreed to, and ever since they had lived all 
together, going into Eoman society but little, and only 
entertaining such of their friends as they felt were al- 
together in their world. 

The Contessa had been very beautiful, and indeed was 
so still : she was very pious, and brought up her children 
in the strictest school of the Eoman Church. But with 
the old Cardinal they were happy enough, and certainly 
brought sunshine and gladness into the cold rooms and 
empty salons of that old half-deserted palace. Latterly 
the Cardinal, chiefly it would seem on the invitation of 
the Contessa, had become interested in the more revolu- 
tionary schemes of the Ultramontane party; but he was an 
old man, and his interest was perforce shown more in the 
way of giving counsel and advice than in any practical way. 
Not so the Contessa, who, it was said, had even attempted 
to prepare a way whereby the Church and the Socialist 
party in the north might act together. She was an 
extremely clever woman, and beside her children, whom 
she adored, she had no other interest in life save in the 
Catholic Church. She professed to believe that the 
Socialists and Catholics could act together so far as the 
disturbance of the present order of things went, and 
realisiug that then they would be in opposing camps, she 
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professed to await the issue of that struggle with equan- 
imity. In the Collie of Cardinals she had found few 
who were prepared to go so far as she proposed, and indeed 
most of them looked at her rather askance, the aid of 
a woman, to their minds, being quite impossible, and not 
to be thought of ; but among the younger Cardinals, one 
had seemed to fall in with her ideas, at least so far as to 
listen to her very readily, and to some extent to acquiesce 
in what she proposed. This was Cardinal Cafara, a native 
of Southern Italy, and, for some reason not generally 
known, a favourite with the Pope. But he advised ex- 
treme caution, and indeed insisted on it, at least for a 
time ; for, as he said, they were entirely without money, 
their opinions were not likely, at least at present, to be 
entertained favourably by the greater number of Cardinals, 
and without some kind of authority, or at least large pecu- 
niary assistance, they were practically powerless. Cardinal 
Poligno, though knowing more of his niece's ambitions 
than she guessed he knew, was not of the number of the 
conspirators. He was content to look on benignly from a 
distance, and to prevent the Contessa at any rate from 
making a fool of herself. If the time should come, he 
thought, these good people may be useful ; meantime there 
cannot be much harm in their amusing themselves, so long 
as they do not really get into mischief. 

As Uvedale climbed the wide marble staircase of the 
Palazzo Poligno to the second floor, he could not but 
admire the faded decorations of the walls, coloured though 
they were by age and weather. The hall seemed large 
and empty, and an immense chandelier of gold and glass 
hung from the ceiling, and the place was full of shadow. 
Father Antonelli spoke to the attendant at the door, and 
they were ushered into an ante-chamber hung with crim- 
son silk, faded and worn, and curtains of some dark heavy 
material. In the middle of the room stood a table of 
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Florentine mosaic, of the seventeenth century, on which 
stood a tall lamp that glistened in the sunshine coming in 
at the windows that looked out over the river. 

They were kept waiting here for some little time, and 
then at last the summons came and the great door was 
thrown open, and Uvedale heard a shower of childish 
laughter coming from within, as, still with that shyness 
at his heart that made him feel almost nervous, he stepped 
into the great morning-room of the palace. 

The sun was shining in at the windows, throwing great 
bars of light across the sombre rugs: and the mirrors 
round the walls, three on each side, reflected room after 
room, till the size of the apartment grew into almost 
an immensity. 

The Cardinal was seated by the fire, which, although it 
was scarcely mid-November, was burning brightly on the 
large open hearth; on little stools at his feet sat two 
children, a boy and girl, the boy about ten years old and the 
girl about seven : they were busy roasting chestnuts, while 
the Cardinal looked on smiling. It was the bursting of 
one of these that had caused that ripple of childish 
laughter which had seemed so strange to Uvedale, coming 
into that bare room, with the floor as cold and clear as 
though the wind swept it every day. The Cardinal rose 
to meet them as Uvedale and Father Antonelli advanced. 

"I am very glad indeed to meet you, Mr Uvedale," he said, 
after Father Antonelli had presented him. "I knew 
your father during the greater part of his life, and I was 
with him when he died. He was a great and a good man, 
a true son of the Church, and, if I mistake not, he should 
have a son worthy of him." He then proceeded in the 
most courtly and polite manner to recall incidents in 
Laffan Uvedale's life, and especially of that part of it 
when he was fighting for the Pope in the regiment of 
Zouaves in 70. 

M 
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The two children looked up at Uvedale encouragingly. 

" Is the signore an Englishman?" said the boy; " perhaps 
he has brought us some chestnuts, as the Signore Fening 
did yesterday." 

" Come and embrace the signore, rascal," said the Car- 
dinal; "and you, too, my little Elvina — ^you would rob 
the Pope himself." 

" I am a soldier of the Pope," said the boy, standing on 
tiptoe to kiss Uvedale. " Some day I shall fight for him 
and the Church — he told me so." 

" The Pope gave us oranges," said Elvina; " he told us 
we might pick them ourselves, and he let us feed his gold- 
fish." She kissed Uvedale sweetly on the lips, and then 
ran up to Father Antonelli, who took them both on his 
knees and kissed them. 

Uvedale was struck by the great simplicity of the 
Cardinal's household. Here was no great state, such as he 
had expected — no terrible etiquette, no form or ceremony 
at all ; only a noble Italian gentleman receiving his 
guests in the midst of his family. The whole room 
breathed simplicity; and as Uvedale thought of all the 
splendour those mirrors must have looked down on in 
bygone days, he felt sure that, splendid though those old 
functions had been, magnificent as was the past, they had 
never seen anything sweeter there than that noble old 
man playing with the two children in the bright morning 
sunlight. 

"But where is the Contessa?" said Father Antonelli. 
" I wished especially to present Mr Uvedale to her. 
Not ill, I hope — she who works so hard for all of us." 

Almost before he had finished speaking the Contessa 
came in, accompanied by another lady, whom in a moment 
Uvedale recognised as the lady of the concert, Maria 
Persano. 

As Uvedale looked at them he thought he had never 
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seen a greater contrast than these two women in his life. 
The Contessa was very pale, with a dense pallor that looked 
almost deathly. Her manner was very cold and stately, 
though infinitely kind. She greeted him most courte- 
ously, and turned to present him to the Signorina Persano. 

" But," said she, " I see you know my friend, the Prin- 
cess Maria, Mr Uvedale, so there is no need for me to 
make you acquainted." Then she turned to the Cardinal, 
speaking in a lower voice, so that Uvedale could not hear 
what she said. 

As he found himself facing the Signorina Persano, for 
he had not realised the greater title given her by the 
Contessa, he felt again that intense desire to look into her 
soul that he had felt at the concert. 

Here, he thought, is no common nature ; he felt that 
she attracted him in spite of himself. She looked very 
beautiful that morning, with the sun streaming in at her 
feet. But again he was puzzled by that enigmatic look 
in her face, as though there were something asleep behind 
it, which, in order that she might rise to her highest 
beauty, must awake. Hers was a face that aroused a 
great curiosity in him. There were those lines of gold 
there, too, that he had noticed in her hands, as though the 
flesh held some hint of the precious metal. She disturbed 
him, fascinated him beyond any woman he had known, he 
could not tell why. 

As the two children came forward to greet her, Uve- 
dale found himself wondering at her beauty : every lithe 
movement of her superb figure seemed to him like a 
phrase of music, perhaps not wholly divine. 

" So," said she at last, as the two children went back 
to their chestnuts, "you are very pious, I hear, and a 
devout son of the Church. It is not like your country- 
men." 

" I don't know that I am pious," Uvedale said at last. 
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hardly knowing how to answer her, — " certainly not in the 
way you mean. I am a Catholic, and I have come to 
Eome as every Catholic does, 1 suppose, who is able. 
But," said he, laughing, " Eome has made me more in love 
with the world than I was before I came here, and that is 
not at all pious, you know." 

The Contessa came towards them. " You will stay and 
talk to the Cardinal, will you not ? " she said. " We are 
going to drive. I shall hope to see you again. Signer 
Uvedale, and that shortly. See, I will send you a card for 
my next reception." 

She went out, taking Maria and the children with her. 
Uvedale found himself alone with the Cardinal and Father 
Antonelli. 

Cardinal Poligno was looking at the young man with a 
grave, kindly gaze. With an intimate practical know- 
ledge of men and affairs learned in his youth, he com- 
bined a wonderful sweetness of manner that attracted all, 
and especially the young, to him. Through a long life he 
had been surrounded by intrigues of all sorts, and yet he 
had never lost his urbanity, his amiability, even in those 
terrible days of '70. It was this characteristic that had 
so charmed Uvedale's father, and maybe it was with much 
the same difl&culty as that with which Uvedale came to 
him to-day that De Laffan Uvedale had come to him in 
the old days, a young man just beginning life again after 
many strange experiences. 

He stood there to-day, Uvedale thought, as almost 
typical of the " wise " man — his eyes bright, his skin 
clear and rosy, and carrying the weight of his eighty years 
so easily. 

How would he answer that question which had so 
puzzled him all his life, Uvedale thought — how would he 
reconcile the world and the life of the spirit. Could one 
make a compromise and blend the two then ? It almost 
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seemed like it, he thought, as he pictured the old Cardinal 
as he had seen him first with those two noble children at 
his knees. Was that the way out of it, then ? He scarcely 
thought so. As he sat silent and still, thinking of these 
things, he suddenly noticed that Father Antonelli had 
disappeared, and that he was alone with the Cardinal. 
And again that great shyness came over him, which was 
not altogether dispelled by the first words the Cardinal 
spoke. 

'* My dear Mr Uvedale — nay, rather, my dear son, for your 
father was as dear as any son to me— you come to Eome 
with much the same trouble at your heart as your father 
before you. God grant you may come out of it as safely 
as he. 

" They say that our Father the Pope in his youth had a 
vision in which the Church appeared to him, not as a fair 
maiden with eyes lifted to the horizon, waiting for the 
bridegroom, but as a young man in his first youth, fresh 
and unspoiled ; and to this youth, even as to you yourself, 
the world appeared wondrous fair and goodly and full of 
all manner of sweetness ; and an angel flew invisible about 
the golden head of the young man, whispering heavenly 
words to him, so that he ever seemed to be listening as to 
some far-off voice. But as he grew older in the vision the 
great sweetness of the world seemed to fade away from 
him, and the flowers he had plucked for his nosegay in the 
morning were faded and their fragrance spent. Little by 
little, as the fair world fell away from him, the angel that 
flew ever beside him grew more and more visible, till at 
last he too saw him, and thought no more of the world or 
even of the blue sky, but walked hand-in-hand with the 
angel in earnest conversation. 

"That vision our Father the Pope took to mean the 
troubles and loss of the temporal power, which you know, 
as well as I myself, are very grievous. 
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" But who would not forgo the world for the conversa- 
tion of an angel? or who would not rather walk with 
heavenly thoughts than in a field of poppies where tall 
trees mark the course of the river running over shining 
stones ? And it is the same with you yourself ; it is not 
altogether well to give the world a cold shoulder, only do 
not let it take you captive. Be quite sure, even as you 
pluck the flowers, that the nosegay will fade before even- 
ing, and the perfume be speeding to the stars. Set your 
aflfections," he said, laying a hand on the young man's 
shoulder — " Set your affections on none of these things, yet 
while you are in the world do not altogether despise it ; 
only you must be careful lest it master you, lest it make 
you forget that invisible companion, so that when the 
world is done with you there be no angel at all, only a 
hollow voice crying from the winter fields, and you are 
left alone." 

The voice of the "wise" man seemed almost to fade 
away into a whisper of his own thoughts. He too, then, 
professed to be a ** despiser of the body." The real life of 
man was, he seemed to suggest after all, the life of the 
spirit ; and the world, with all its various loveliness, at best 
but a painted coffin in which tenderly, truly — but still 
mainly with indiflference — one laid one's body at the last. 
" Stand ever," the old man seemed to say — " Stand ever as 
a watchman over thyself. All things are as flames seen in 
the sunlight, as insubstantial, as ghostly: let all things 
then, as flames, point always upwards, where the spirit 
alone can live." 

As Uvedale thought over that conversation afterwards, 
he seemed to see at last whence his father had brought 
that love of light or flame as the symbol of all spiritual 
things, of all things really alive, that had furnished him 
with a subject for the thoughts of a lifetime. 

And the conversation had been in the favourite manner 
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of the Cardinal, treating all things as shadows or symbols 
of some spiritual reality. A plea, he might have said, put 
forward in an age of material things, for a true perfection 
of the spirifc, an economy of emotion for all things not in 
some way leading there. 

But was such perfection possible ? Was there then no life 
apart from the spirit, no life at all which that sensitive 
body too might enjoy, not as merely the prisoner of the 
soul, but independently, apart from the spirit altogether ? 
Or must the soul and the body always be the prisoner the 
one of the other ? Was there no perfect balance that he 
might hope to adjust in his own life ? 

These thoughts filled his mind on his way home through 
the streets, golden and white in the autumn sunshine. 

As he went to his room to prepare for the mid-day 
meal, he learnt there was a visitor come to see Father 
Antonelli, and, in some way he could not entirely under- 
stand, he felt irritated at the news. 

He had hoped to discuss quietly with the Father the 
experience of the morning, to learn more of the Cardinal's 
life in the midst of so delightful a family. And in truth 
it was just that gracious simplicity in the life of a prince 
of the Church that had fascinated him so greatly, that had 
seemed especially lovely to the young man, in that he had 
expected something so dififerent. He desired, too, to in- 
quire further regarding Maria Persano, to understand her 
relation to the Contessa Poligno, a friendship which puzzled 
him not a little. But when he came into the Father's 
apartment he found him not alone, for standing before the 
empty fireplace was a tall man, of very dark complexion, 
with a smooth white forehead and clean-shaven face. His 
nose seemed to Uvedale like a spear-head, so superbly did 
it spring from his face. Uvedale was presented to him, 
and found that he was the Cardinal Cafara, of whom he 
had heard Father Antonelli speak, not always enthusias* 
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tically. But as the meal proceeded and the Cardinal 
talked, Uvedale found himself fascinated to no small 
degree by his conversation. How diflFerent from that 
figure he had left only a few hours ago amidst the noisy 
gaiety of the two noble children returned from their 
drive. Here, it seemed, was a man full of all the learning 
of the day, continually acquiring, grasping more, never at 
rest, yet never seeming to make the slightest eflFort, fascin- 
ating one by the ease as well as the power of thought. 
A sovereign intelligence, it seemed, occupied at present 
with the business of the Church, the finances of the 
College, the behests of his Father the Pope. But as the 
conversation proceeded, Uvedale, content to listen, seemed 
to see this man in many disguises — as politician, overcoming 
almost impossible obstacles ; as commander, leading troops 
to victory, which, however great the difficulties, was never 
in doubt for an instant; as saint, wrestling even with 
angels and overcoming ; as evangelist and priest, literally 
compelling the people, nay, the whole world, to come in. 
To-day, possibly with some knowledge as to the mental 
condition of his young listener, he was talking to Father 
Antonelli of the aims of the Church, and above all of the 
need for enthusiasm, in a cause so certain of victory. As 
he proceeded, the whole position of affairs in that wonder- 
fully complicated system seemed to become clear to Uve- 
dale. He seemed to understand for the first time what 
the Boman Church really was. 

" For,'* said the Cardinal, in answer to some objection by 
Father Antonelli as to the conclusions he was drawing 
from certain given premisses — " For how is it possible that 
the Church should listen to those Gothic dreamers, who 
understand her very little, or indeed one might almost say 
not at all ? The Church is not all spirit, nor all body, but 
a mystical combination or marriage of both; and these 
idealists in the north, who, as you say, would have her 
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forgo all bodily claims, know not what they say. As 
soon might a man give his soul indeed to God, bat his 
body to the vilest lusts. No, no ; our kingdom must be, as 
you say, in the hearts of men : but not in these alone, for 
it is the body also which shall rise at the last, and it is here 
that Christ shall come to claim His kingdom. For century 
after century the Church has placed this idea always first, 
and now forsooth in the dark days we must forgo even 
the hope of its fulfilment, because it is thought in the north 
that that way is too difficult. They say, you tell me, that 
our way to victory lies not in any material power, but in 
the ascendancy we shall always obtain in the mind and 
conscience, all the greater if we give up all hopes of 
temporal power. Oh, wonderful that men should be so 
blind ! always, always we have held our own in the hearts 
of men, always we shall do so ; but is not the earth also the 
Lord's ? is not that too part of our kingdom ? Never must 
we forgo that idea. The life of the body, the temporal 
life and the life of the soul, the eternal life, go hand in 
hand through the world : neither shall gain the victory, but 
both must own the sovereignty of God and of His Church. 
'Tis but a little while since we held so small a portion of 
God's earth for Him ; to-day that has vanished almost to 
nothing, but to-morrow it will grow again. First the 
Leonine city, then Bome itself, the Campagna, the south, 
the whole of Italy, united and free, under the Pope — ^a 
great nation, a first-class Power. That is for to-morrow. 
But next week or next month or next year all the Latin 
nations, united, God's race, under the Church. A world 
lies at our feet ; we have but to work for that kingdom, 
and wait the coming of the Lord." 

His eyes glowed like coals in a brazier. Here, Uvedale 
felt, was a man dominated by one idea, a marvellous im- 
possible idea, he told himself, but still an idea into which 
this man evidently threw the whole force of his tremendous 
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nature. The man fascinated him ; here at last, he seemed 
to think, is one who can answer my question, who can 
satisfy my intelligence as well as my heart. He longed 
to ask him, to propound that question — 

" You say the life of the body and the life of the soul 
go hand in hand through the world. I too feel that ; but I 
also feel that my sonl is devouring my body. I long to win 
through to the world; everywhere I find great barriers set. 
If I take a step forward, some terrible doubt awaits me, 
some horrible catastrophe threatens, my life seems full of 
ghostly powers that will not let me reach the beautiful 
world. Why is this ? may I go forward without fear ? 
Answer me, answer me ! " 

But he was silent, he dared not ask that question : it 
had been with a certain feeling of relief that he had heard 
the Cardinal say, perhaps a little falteringly, that the 
spiritual life was everything, and the world a phantom 
that led one nowhere. But now it seemed there was 
another and a freer possibility — the life of the body, of the 
sane senses, lived out thoroughly, whole-heartedly; and the 
life of the spirit lived out too, nourished thereby, and, as 
the Cardinal Cafara seemed to suggest, only healthy when 
lived hand in hand with that free bodily existence. And 
yet he dared not go further. And then, quite suddenly, 
the Cardinal turned on him and said — 

" You are from the north ; you too suflTer under these 
mystical ideas, you too are afraid of the body, of the 
world : ah, I see it in your eyes. You will throw the 
world away for the children of this world to find, and 
Christ and His Church must lose their inheritance." He 
said this so sadly, so gently, after that rush of enthusiasm 
in his former speech, that Uvedale could scarcely keep 
silence any longer. 

" You are right," he said ; " I have thrown the world 
from me, though I loved it dearly all the time. I did 
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not understand how to use it, I could not win my way 
through to it. I am unhappy — how should I find the 
world and yet not be taken captive by it ? you can tell 
me, I know. Well, I am ready to hear ; I would know 
this above all things." 

The Cardinal smiled at him kindly and encouragingly. 
"What you ask me to tell you, Mr Uvedale," said he, "is 
the secret of life, the very soul of the enigma how to live 
well. It is the question that has troubled all the sages 
and philosophers from Heraclitus and Parmenides to those 
of our own day. One cannot hope to solve it in a moment, 
perhaps not in a lifetime. How can the life of this world 
and the spiritual life go hand in hand, so that neither lose 
anything, but rather both are the gainers ? 'Tis a question 
each puts to himself but seldom sets another. I cannot 
say. But stay, I can show them both to you working 
hand in hand to the glory of both. In a few weeks His 
Holiness will celebrate mass in person in St Peter's. I will 
send yon a ticket of admission if you will promise me to 
go, and Father Antonelli shall bring you to luncheon at 
my house afterwards : then you will be in a position the 
better to understand these things, and maybe together we 
shall find a way." 

Uvedale thanked him profusely: so much kindness 
from a complete stranger increased his admiration of the 
Cardinal tenfold. He promised to go. And then, as the 
Father had business with the Cardinal, he went up to his 
own rooms and fell to thinking, gazing out over the 
Eternal City. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

To a nature such as that of Uvedale, feverish and living as 
it were on itself, that sidelight on the private life of a 
prince of the Church could not but appear particularly 
lovely. That iron system which he had learned to look on 
almost, partly by instinct and partly at Oxford, as the Roman 
Church made visible, seemed to fade away into a myth, 
behind the gracious experience of that morning spent with 
Cardinal Poligno and the children. It was as if he had 
happened on a world pleasanter and more delectable by 
far than he had been led to believe. And although the 
conversation of Cardinal Cafara had made an entirely 
different impression on him, leading him as it were to see 
the great possible power and strength that lay behind all 
that sweetness, still it was the very sweetness itself that 
lingered in his mind, gradually leading him back very 
many years to a vision of that chapel in the wood where 
he had been used to go every morning in the fine weather 
with a master he had loved so dearly. 

So it was with an anticipation of delight that he set out 
one evening in late October to attend the Contessa's 
reception in the Palazzo Poligno. What new impression, 
he thought, might he not receive of that half -ghostly 
society, that so rigidly excluded a world that had 
neither part nor lot with it? what new pleasure might 
not he — a wanderer from a brighter and happier 
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land — receive in even so short a sojourn in the Black 
world ? 

But it was not in that room of mirrors which he had 
entered so unwillingly the former time that he found 
himself when he was ushered in among the guests, but in 
an apartment hung with faded tapestries and lighted by 
long wax-candles, set in twelve sconces round the room. 
There were some dozen people assembled when he arrived, 
and it was with the confusing knowledge that all eyes 
were turned towards him that he made his way — a slight 
attractive figure enough, one may be sure, with that boyish 
flush of half-shy excitement on his face — up the room to 
where the Contessa had just finished speaking with a tall 
old man, dressed in an old-fashioned court suit, who 
bowed to her as she turned away in the most courtly 
fashion. 

"All, Signer Uvedale," said she, "I am very glad to 
see you. We were just talking of you, were we not?" 
she turned to the old man, who bowed again. "This," 
she said, " is the young Englishman, the Signer Uvedale, 
of whom you were telling me that Cardinal Cafara had 
been speaking." Then, turning to Uvedale, she said: 
"This is the Signer Persauo, a very old friend of my 
husband's, whose daughter, I think, you met here some 
weeks ago when you came to see the CardinaL" 

It was just then some more people arrived, and the 
Contessa liurried away to receive them. 

** So you know Cafara," said the old man ; " ah, he is a 
wonderful fellow, full of energy and zeal. Some day I 
expect he will be Pope, and then he'll be done for. But 
can it be that I am speaking with the son of my old 
friend, the Cavaliere Uvedale? It must be so; you are 
very like him. Come, let us find a seat; I must have 
some talk with you." 

The old man hurried Uvedale off to a corner of the room 
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where a sofa-seat, covered in white figured satin, stood 
under one of the brass sconces. 

•* I knew your father well, Mr Uvedale," began the old 
man. " He was a great friend of mine, and, like myself, a 
friend of the king's. He was at that time writing a book, 
I believe, on some of the more subtle manifestations of 
' light ' — a book I have often desired to see, knowing him 
80 well, but which I believe he never published." 

"No," said Uvedale; "I have the manuscript myself, 
and I am ashamed to say have examined it very little: 
it came into my possession on my coming of age, and 
indeed since then I have been occupied with other matters." 

** Ah, I have heard of you," said Persano eagerly ; " I 
have heard of you from Cafara — he has formed a high 
opinion of you ; and you must excuse my saying, but I am 
an old friend of your father's, and that must excuse me, that 
that probably means that Cafara thinks you may be 
useful to him. You know," he continued, " Cafara is the 
most modern type of Cardinal Rome has yet produced. 
He almost alone in the College fully accepts and under- 
stands the new discoveries of science, and shall I say 
political economy, a thing we talk a great deal of in Italy. 
By the new discoveries of science, 1 mean not so much 
those of to-day as those of fifty years ago. But I pain you, 
I am afraid," said the old man with a puzzled smile ; " you 
are perhaps, too, one of the progressive school in the 
Church." He said this evidently with so much sarcasm 
that Uvedale could not help laughing. 

" No, no," said he ; " pray, go on, I am very interested, 
though I must say Cardinal Cafara appeared to me to be a 
very clever man." 

" And so he is ; that is what I am saying, is it not ? " 
said Persano, nodding his head. "Now the majority of 
Cardinals will not accept science at all — will have nothing 
to do with it ; but Cafara, oh yes ! he will have all he can 
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get, and put it to the use of the Church — does she not 
need it ? " 

Uvedale was greatly interested. Cardinal Cafara had 
interested him deeply at the time : it had seemed to him 
as though he had never met any one with such a power of 
enthusiasm in his life before. As he watched the people 
flitting about the room, which was now nearly full, he 
listened to Persano's talk, and gradually a new aspect of 
affairs grew clear for him. 

There were, it seemed then, for practical affairs, so 
Persano seemed to insist, two parties in the Church — one 
that accepted the new ideas, scientific, political, social: 
this party was in minority. The other party would have 
none of these things, would make no compromise, even for 
a time, with the world ; but desired the Church should be 
entirely independent, acting in the old way, allowing for 
none of these new things. It was to the former party, he 
gathered, that Cafara belonged, was indeed its leader. 
Only, and here Persano was far from clear, Cafara him- 
self was not wholly at one with the desires of this party : 
thus lie refused to forgo the temporal power, believing as 
he said that to do so would be to give the death-blow to 
the Church. 

It was with some such idea of the state of affairs in 
the Black world of fiome that Uvedale at last found 
himself, when Persano had suddenly ceased talking, and 
Uvedale, following his gaze, saw that Maria was coming 
into the room. 

"I have not seen half enough of you, Mr Uvedale," 
said the old man cordially, as he rose. "Perhaps you 
will come and see me, and allow me a glimpse of that 
book of your father's; I should much like to look into 
it. See, I am at home every afternoon ; pray come 
and see me. I should be delighted, and my daughter 
will give you a warm welcome." 
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As the old man departed, Uvedale watched the grave 
yet sensuous figure of Maria Persano approach the Con- 
tessa, with eyes which almost in spite of himself had 
grown hungry for sight of her. At the outset this 
girl had made a deep impression on him. There was 
that about her that spoke to him so intimately of the 
sunlight and beauty of the world. Those lines of gold 
in her face — why, they might almost be traceries that 
the sunbeams had left there, looking in at her win- 
dow while she lay asleep in the early morning. How 
well, even in this short time, he knew that turn of the 
head, as her father came up to her, as she spoke to the 
Contessa. He felt as though in some way they had 
met before, had known each other for a long time ; and 
yet he had only spoken to her on two occasions, and 
even then on the most trivial subjects. As he watched 
her now, he felt even more strongly than before that 
she reminded him of some one he had once known. 
But of whom ? Her face, seen in profile, was long — per- 
haps a trifle too long ; but when one saw the whole face it 
was of that sensuous, half -ascetic oval that Uvedale had 
come to love almost in those engravings from Botticelli 
that Father Antonelli valued so highly. 

There was an expression almost of languor about the 
mouth, which was very sweet, 4ihat gave one the im- 
pression of richness and nobility. Her whole figure 
seemed to exercise some charm over him, as though in 
a moment of sickness or headache she had laid cool 
delicate fingers on his brows, and forthwith he was 
whole. 

As he watched her he noticed that she grew restless, 
troubled ; and at last she looked towards him and bowed, 
and a little while after came up to him, and, as he rose 
to meet her, sank into a chair at his side. 

" My father has been telling me about you, Mr Uvedale," 
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she said. "I hope you will come and see us. We are 
always at home in the afternoons. He is very anxious 
to know you. It seems he knew your father well." 

" Yes," said Uvedale ; " he told me so." 

Then he was silent. Sitting there beside her in that 
crowded room, where all were strangers to him, it seemed 
to him as though he had known this girl for a long time — 
as though their acquaintance must date far back into his 
life, into his childhood almost. 

*' I am sure we have met before," he said at last — " long 
ago, before I met you at the concert. I mean," he said, 
"in England, when I was a boy and you were a little 
girl. As you sat in front of me at the concert I seemed 
to recognise you, though I could only see the back of 
your head. Your face came on me as no surprise. I 
was sure of it in my mind before I actually looked at 
you." He laughed frankly. "Of course it is very silly 
of me," he said ; " but where have I seen you before ? " 

She looked at him perfectly seriously. 

" I don't know," she said. " Tm sure I have never been 
in England — or, indeed, out of Italy. Perhaps you never 
did see me before, and I am only like some one you once 
knew." 

" No, no," said Uvedale ; " it cannot be that. You are 
not like any one else I have ever met," he said with 
boyish frankness. "You are utterly diflferent; you are 
like a picture. Ah! that must be it I must have 
seen you in a picture." 

She laughed herself now. 

"No," she said, "that cannot be. I have never sat 
to any artist at all — not even to my father, who is 
very fond of drawing." 

It was just then that the Contessa came towards 
them. 

"The Cardinal will be here directly," she said. "I 
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have had a message. And you will play then, will 
you not, Maria? He always likes you to play. He 
has been with the Pope on some matter of business. 
You know his Holiness works so late — though his 
doctors, I believe, entirely forbid it." 

A servant opened the door leading to the dining- 
room, and, as the Contessa left them, Maria laid her 
fingers on Uvedale's arm. 

" Let us go," she said ; " we must not keep the Cardinal 
waiting." 

All through that somewhat plain but exquisitely served 
repast Uvedale felt elated, as though the pale yellow wine 
in the slender flasks of glass, which the servants carried 
so daintily, had got into his head ? Or was it the scent 
of the violets that Maria wore in her bosom that intoxi- 
cated him ? She seemed to lose some of her coldness 
too ; and as he led her back into the drawing-room, she 
looked up at him very kindly, saying, " Go now and talk 
to Cardinal Cafara ; I am going to play." And it was 
with delight that Uvedale seemed to feel that though 
she sent him away, she knew how gladly he would have 
stayed. 

He could not find Cafara. So he wandered out towards 
the doors leading to the garden, which were open, and 
shrouded with heavy curtains, stopping there, so that 
he might watch her. 

It was a setting for the pianoforte of that fugue of 
Bach's he had listened to with her at the concert that 
she was playing — melody after melody fioating away, it 
seemed, the one into the other, till there rose one certain 
phrase of music. And in his heart he seemed to ask 
himself the question. What was this girl to him? — in 
what way did she affect him ? How was it he seemed 
even to himself to find in her something, he could not 
tell what, that attracted him so strongly? Was there 
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really hidden in her something of that world he had so 
longed for — something perhaps of that, showing itself 
in a more subtle way, attracting him not less strongly ? 
Was this, too, something he must not touch — something 
he must not look upon? And in his heart the answer 
came from the stars that peered through the opening in 
the curtains — Elianor! Elianor! 

It was not till quite late in the evening that he caught 
sight at last of Cardinal Cafara. He had wandered out 
into the gardens from the heat of the rooms, and, from 
a terrace set high over a little street, deserted and dark, 
he was looking over starlit Eome. Far away behind 
St Peter's, visible as a ghost hanging in mid -air, rose 
a moon, yellow and golden, and almost grotesquely big. 
From a distance came the faint passionate notes of a 
mandolin, and now and then a few notes sung by the 
human voice — a man's or woman's, he could not be certain 
which. The sound of the city was faint, and the scent 
of the roses creeping over the marble railing of the terrace 
came to him fresh with dew that was falling even then. 
The magic of the world swept towards him like one of 
those shooting-stars that every now and again trailed across 
the sky. A little, little wind came from the cold stars, 
and he shivered slightly, and was aware that something 
soft was falling around him, so that he felt rather than 
heard the fall. He was standing under a tree loaded 
with orange-blossom full of dew : as the wind came softly 
over the garden the petals fell slowly and quietly all 
round him, so that he found himself covered with them. 
And as he had stepped out of the shadow into the full 
moonlight, he had caught sight of the Cardinal not far 
off. Standing there for a moment before going towards 
him, Uvedale thought of what Persano had said of him ; 
and it came to him as a kind of surprise that one who 
believed in all those modem things, political and social, 
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so enthusiastically, should care for so simple a thing 
as a garden at night. He seemed to come nearer 
to this man, who exercised so strange a fascination 
over him, as he watched him contemplating that magic 
scene. 

" How like a ghost," exclaimed Cafara, as Uvedale came 
up to him — " How like a ghost is St Peter's to-night ! Under 
these mysterious stars one may see strange things. To- 
night the church seems to have a separate existence, apart 
from the world or even Eome ; to be more spiritual, more 
insubstantial than even the Trinita there. A ship asail 
in the Campagna, the only living thing in all that distance, 
and even then alive but so half-heartedly. Have you 
ever thought what that so ghostly church might be ? have 

you ever thought how " He broke off suddenly, and 

turned towards Uvedale. " Well ! 'tis little use dreaming 
dreams, Mr Uvedale, however lovely the night and the 
scent of the roses. We must work, and work, and wait 
for the dawn, eh ? To be sure. But you who come from 
a less sleepy country, you who are so true a son of the 
Church, cannot you see the pity of it ? Ah ! I have heard 
of your father, Mr Uvedale, and indeed I met him once, 
— 'twas out on the Campagna, the day after I was made 
Cardinal. He knew me, though I did not know him. He 
saw, he saw where we were drifting. * Work,' said he to 
me, ' work while ye have the light ; the night cometh when 
no man can work.' " 

Just then a servant came up to them, and Cafara turned 
away. Cardinal Poligno desired to speak with him. But 
the few sentences he had heard seemed to Uvedale to 
express with no little fitness the impression an outsider 
like himself, for instance, would infallibly receive of that 
Roman world, that world of ecclesiastics. How like ghosts 
they all were : living a separate existence from the rest of 
the world, in it but not of it, or enjoying it, as it were, so 
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unwillingly. Was it to that same ghostly existence that 
he was coming, in spite of all his dreams of a world so 
lively, so persistent, or perhaps because of them ? And 
again the words of the Cardinal came to him, " Have you 
ever thought what that so ghostly church might be ? Have 

you ever thought how " and he had suddenly hesitated 

and turned to him more personally. It was just like his 
own life, drifting — he seemed to see it for the first time — 
into a kind of ghostly existence. He, too, had thought 
what life might be in other ways than just that; and 
then he had hesitated. Was it always to be like that? 
Was there never to be any great reality in his life ? — no 
absorbing passion, no conquering purpose, no victory ? 
And as the perfume of the orange blossom drifting past 
him rose into the sky, the vision of Maria grew in his 
heart, and the world still seemed within his reach, to be 
won too, and worth the winning. A great love, a swift 
and plentiful life, seemed sweeping towards him ; should 
he go forward to meet it, and leave the ghosts that had 
haunted his soul for so long ? Why not ? If he could — 
and he believed he could — take Maria back to England 
with him, forget Eome, forget the questionings of his 
spirit, and learn the rhythm of life from her lips — lips, 
he felt sure, that would teach him well. He was rich: 
he had houses, lauds, all the material wealth of life, and 
winning Maria he would have love too, to warm both 
flesh and spirit. Why not go home, having found the 
world ? But still in his heart arose the question. Was 
that the best way of life ? was there not some road more 
lovely, more solemn, more grave in beauty than just that 
hearty existence ? " Follow the light," again as the words 
came to him he hesitated, he could not decfde. Was 
there not some duty, some divine mission, maybe, waiting 
for him here, whither the " light " had brought him ? 
What were these stupendous tendencies that Cardinal 
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Cafara had spoken of as necessary for the use of the 
Church ? What was this struggle, in which it seemed to 
him Cafara was alone against a multitude ? Why had 
the Cardinal so interested him ? why among all these 
mysterious personalities at work in Bome had Cafara 
alone seemed to him irresistible, almost fateful ? Was it 
that the light he had striven to follow so entirely had led 
him well after all — that indeed he was almost home, 
almost at that mountain height whence he was to see 
that wonderful country, the world, and all the glory 
of it? 

No, no, he felt he could not turn back now — he had 
come too far : there must be something for him, perhaps 
at the next turn of the road, or at the top of the next 
hill ; he must go on. After all, the world was not less 
lonely than his own soul ; between it and its fellows there 
was always set that gulf of silence, impenetrable, im- 
passable. If he were not to be utterly lost in a maze of 
desires, or wild moonlight visions, he must still follow the 
light, even though it should lead him all along by solitary 
bypaths, instead of by the highroads through the cities. 
He must still hold by that one thing he was sure of. Love 
was an infinity like death or wisdom, where one lost one's 
way and in the end was surely swallowed up, where the 
ramparts were in eternity. Yes, there was but one road 
that led whither he would be, and on that way two 
could not walk abreast. And a great terror came over 
him of being left alone on that lonely road, with no light 
at all, darkness within and without, and no pillar of light 
to guide him. And in the terror of this thought he began 
to doubt, not for the first time, his own faith. Could it 
be said indeed, he asked himself, that he had any faith at 
all ? At best, in a material world, one dared to hope that 
there was a living Love, a Presence near one, with an 
understanding heart stronger than one's own, that might 
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bear one up in the more terrible places. Was this desire 
for the best w^y of life after all but a refined sensuality, 
an asceticism that was the very heart of self-indulgence ? 
With an inward cry he refused to face his thought. " I 
do not know," he said, " I do not know." 

And it was almost in fear that he made his way along 
the deserted streets to the Via Babuino, as though some 
spectre were dogging his steps, ready to seize on him at 
the first hesitation. And it was with almost a cry of joy 
that he threw himself on his knees in his own room, clasp- 
ing a crucifix feverishly to his breast. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

According to the advice of Father Antonelli, Uvedale had 
begun to give up the mornings entirely to quiet study and 
reading. And of late, after his promise to show his father's 
manuscript to Persano, he had begun to look into it him- 
self, finding there almost an entire self - revelation, that 
above all else seemed to be making him clear to himself. 
It was a characteristic of the family, this self -analysis, 
and through a cloud of half-philosophical thoughts Uvedale 
found he was looking into his own soul. To his father 
certainly the philosophic attitude had come almost uncon- 
sciously. So that he seemed to have seen all things as it 
were in visions or dreams transfigured, or in a blaze of 
fantastic light that entirely changed their appearance. 
Thus he had written in one place — 

** Sleep alone of all natural things seems to me to have 
the true mark of heaven. Surely, then, I shall never fear 
to lie down for that last sleep of all, seeing that even the 
awakening cannot make me forget the beauty of that 
dreamless state. If I lie down tired, I awake refreshed ; 
a miracle. If I lie down sorry, I awake full of gladness. 
For sleep is like a river of pure water ; in that passing into 
it stained and dirty, one comes to the farther side washed 
and clean." 

And in another place. " Were it possible to bring the 
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serenity of sleep into my waking life, I think I should 
have discovered the perfect way." 

And again. " Truth is most perfectly understood when 
come upon unconsciously, by chance : there is more truth 
in the dreamings of a child than in all the driven thoughts 
of a wise man." 

Again. ** Shelley seems to me to have been the nearest 
of all I have read to a right understanding of the super- 
natural ; yet Shelley was an atheist : he at least grasped 
the fact that God is supernatural." 

And searching among the poems of Shelley, that he had 
learned to love at Oxford, it was with a kind of surprise 
that he came upon "Adonais," and remembered that 
Shelley himself lay in the English cemetery here in Eome. 

So one bright morning he had left his reading, and 
hiring a carriage in the Piazza del Popolo, had told the 
driver to go towards the cemetery. Passing through the 
Piazza di Spagna he had seen Maria Persano coming out 
of Piale's library, and had stopped the carriage to speak 
with her. All the happiness of his life seemed coming 
back to him when he was with her ; he was beginning to 
feel that she was necessary to him, that he could not do 
without her. He had met her several times since that 
evening at the Contessa*s reception; once on the Pincio, 
when by chance she had been alone, and she had per- 
mitted him to stay with her and watch the sunset, and 
afterwards to take her home. And again, when Persano 
had met him in the Corso and taken him home to an 
English tea, with "real bread and butter" as he said; and 
to-day, when he had caught sight of her, his heart had 
leapt up, bidding him stop, and he had gone to speak 
to her, as she came across the Piazza. 

And when he had told her where he was going, she had 
said, "To Shelley's grave? Oh, may I come too? — But 
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you have no flowers, no flowers for the poets ; see, we 
must have flowers — roses and poppies and an iris or two. 
Koses for Keats and poppies for Shelley." 

He had looked on with delight as the old woman from 
one of the stalls had piled great bunches of roses, yellow 
and red, into the carriage, and Maria had a bouquet of 
poppies in her hands. 

" It is good of you to come," he said; " I was going to 
make this melancholy pilgrimage alone, and now you have 
come with the flowers, we shall only remember they were 
poets and cannot die." 

And as they drove along, catching glimpses now and 
then of the Tiber, they had talked of Shelley, of his 
wonderful death, and of his great unconquerable heart, 
till at last, close to the pyramid of Cestius that had once 
been thought to be the burial - place of Eemus, that St 
Paul had seen when he had gone out from Bome to die, 
they had stopped the carriage, and laden with flowers had 
proceeded to the gate of the cemetery. 

" It was of this place," said Maria, " I have heard it 
said that Shelley wrote, it might make him in love with 
death to think that he should be buried in so sweet a 
place. Poor poet! he has his wish." 

Uvedale, overcome by the great beauty of the place, did 
not speak, content to be with her, and listen to her, in a 
place that seemed to him peculiarly his own now that he 
was so far from England. 

And indeed the cemetery was very beautiful, covered 
with the promise of violets, while roses, budding and full 
blown, that might have seemed out of place in a cemetery 
at home, here in Rome seemed right and fitting. As he 
passed these graves of the English in a foreign country, 
reading the homely names and inscriptions in English, 
not to be understood of the natives in whose land they 
were, the place seemed more than ever bis own : it was 
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almost as though be had come home, with these memorials 
all round him, memorials of England's illustrious dead. 

A little barefooted girl led them at last to Shelley's 
grave, and from some instinct perhaps of kindness left 
them alone. Maria knelt beside the grave and scattered 
the poppies reverently on the white marble. 

" Cor cordium," said she ; and one rose from her breast 
Uvedale placed beneath the poet's name, a futile, dying, 
beautiful thing clinging to immortality. 

After a time they found the little bare-legged girl again, 
and she led them out into the old cemetery to the grave 
of Keats, where Uvedale scattered the roses over him 
" whose name was writ in water." 

It was a sad pilgrimage they both acknowledged as they 
drove home, but Uvedale felt glad that he had made it. 

For something in the freshness of the air of that sweet 
place beyond the walls favoured a serenity that had been 
growing in his heart all the morning — that indeed he had 
wakened with. A serenity of spirit that made the silences 
almost more delightful than any speech could be, even 
though it was to Maria that he was listening. And as 
they drove back to Eome under the leafy Aventine Hill, 
catching glimpses again of the tranquil river, whose sleepy 
quays reminded him in some not quite distinct way of all 
he had ever heard of Babylon and the scented East, be 
seemed at last to have brought that serenity of sleep into 
his waking life, and so to have found the perfect way. 

And when they had reached Maria's house, she had held 
the door open, silently inviting him to enter. Could it be, 
he asked himself as he noticed the expression of Maria's 
face — could it be that she understood all his trouble, and 
knew too the best way to cure him ? That disease of just 
thinking, of such entire self-analysis, was no new thing in 
the world. Did she, too, know something of it? and having 
found a sure way to health, was she willing to point it out 
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to him ? He could not think it : her mind was too un- 
troubled, too placid for that, her eyes too clear and cloud- 
less ; and yet some secret lurked behind them, as though 
she had something he had not, some gift of silence of spirit 
that he was a stranger to. As he walked through the 
rooms in that well-ordered house, full of signs of orderly 
wealth and comfort and of taste, a taste he had not dis- 
covered or suspected in the Signore Persano, he seemed to 
divine that it was to Maria he must look as the presiding 
genius of this house, which seemed to affect him as the 
rooms at college had always done, — as though one's days 
were exactly mapped out for one, so that there might be 
nothing over. 

While Persano talked eagerly of his hopes and fears, 
Maria was silent for the most part, or only spoke when she 
perceived that Uvedale was not quite clear on some point 
or other that her father had touched on. Was it of a new 
city Persano had been speaking, of that dream city of the 
Perfect, that Plato had imagined so distinctly, it seemed 
to him ; a city that it was hard indeed to think of beside 
that half-distracted Kome full of alien things ? A city or 
wide country was it, where all might be alive, and happy, 
yes, really happy, under the government of wise men? 
Was such a place possible ? Persano seemed to think so, 
seemed sure of it, if only man could realise it And as he 
talked on, his eyes glowing with a new fire, his gesticula- 
tions unextravagant and composed, Uvedale seemed to 
gather that such a place was worth fighting for, worth the 
risk of one's life to reach. That sacrifice of oneself for 
others, for the good of the state, for humanity, seemed 
indeed the keystone of the very walls and palaces of that 
dream. And it was above all of a city at one with itself 
that Persano seemed to be speaking. A city — a kingdom, 
neither wholly spiritual, nor wholly civil, but compounded 
of the two. So that the bodily welfare of all its citizens 
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should be considered as much as their spiritual welfare. 
Could it be, thought Uvedale at last, that it is of Italy he 
is talking, of his own land which is so sick, which he 
desires to cure ? These evils, then, that even a passing 
stranger might notice, grinding taxation, the North bur- 
dened with the laziness, the sleepiness of the South, the 
grinding poverty in a land so rich as scarcely to have a 
fellow in the whole world, — these evils he seemed to under- 
stand came from ignorance of the art of government, 
wilful ignorance almost. And all through the discourse 
there ran a parallel between the health of the individual 
and the health of the community, that appealed to Uvedale 
very successfully. 

" So that," said Persano, " if a man should give himself 
up entirely to the life of the soul, asceticism, and so forth, 
he would cease to be a man and become something quite 
diflferent. And with a city or country it is the same ; ruled 
by priests for the benefit not of themselves maybe, but of 
Heaven or the Church, even then there will be no health 
but sickness. And to even a greater extent would that 
sickness spread should the governors, whether churchmen 
or laymen, rule for their own benefit." 

Above all things it would be necessary, Uvedale gathered, 
that the city or country should be strong. Strong enough 
at least to set up Justice and Righteousness in its heart, 
and hold to them. And again he seemed to ask, Were not 
such things worth fighting for, worth even the disorder of 
physical violence ? 

And the things necessary for the accomplishment of this 
ideal were imagination, enthusiasm, money. First imagin- 
ation. For if men once dreamed of the beauty of that 
state, they would never be content until they had it for 
their own. 

Let one see for oneself the horror of the present state of 
things here in Italy (yes, it had come to just that), let one 
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live among the poor in the cities of the Xorth, Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, even Florence, and among the peasantry in 
the Abruzzi, and the filth and dust of Naples, then one 
might realise the necessity for that government of perfec- 
tion, nay, for anything almost rather than the present state 
of things. And the one thing that hindered Uvedale from 
entering even more fully than he did into sympathy with 
Persano and his ideas was the question that he could not 
but ask himself, " How would Cardinal Cafara see these 
things, what would he say to the old man's indictment ? " 
But after all, if these things were so, was it not the duty 
of every one at least to desire something different ? And 
in a country that was his own not merely by adoption but 
almost by birth would it not be his duty, too, to desire a 
change ? 

Was this the way he should find his spiritual freedom, 
his complete peace with Heaven ? Money, enthusiasm, 
imagination, he had them all; was this then his oppor- 
tunity to win through to a world so obviously bent on its 
own destruction ? But first he must learn the thoughts of 
Cardinal Cafara on these subjects; first he must satisfy 
himself about that. And if Cafara too agreed, as he must 
do, if these things were true, he would see for himself. With 
a joy at heart he realised that such work would bring him 
nearer to Maria too. Yes, he was sure, that way lay 
freedom. 

** We are going to Venice after Christmas," Persano had 
said. ** You will wish to see something of Italy ; will you 
not come with us ? Do not be in any hurry to give an 
answer. Consult your friends, as you will naturally wish 
to do first You can let us know later. Should you 
come, however, we shall be delighted, and if you will 
bring your father's book with you, we might read it 
together." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

And it was as in a way summing up all that he had learnt 
during that sojourn of his in Eome, allowing him to feel 
all those various impressions in one deep wave of emotion, 
that a few weeks later he saw the Pope celebrate High 
Mass in St Peter's in person. For among so many im- 
pressions undramatic in themselves, and to a large extent 
unemotional also, he at last found them all gathered 
together for him into one intensely dramatic moment — a 
moment in which he seemed to see, perhaps for the only 
time in his life, what he took to be the divine purpose 
in the things that concerned him, that concerned all the 
world. And so to understand at all the great influence 
the scene which follows had on him, the reader must 
remember that it came at a time when amid new impres- 
sions, slight and unimportant in themselves — such as the 
character of Cardinal Cafara, or the ideas of Persano-^ 
he was himself in a state almost devoid of will-power, 
waiting, as it were, for some sign from Heaven. The 
world, and all the feverish life he saw in it, had a wonder- 
ful attraction for him; but, on the other hand, the spiritual 
life, a life that had certainly been his rather than that 
other from childhood, seemed to grow more implacable, 
more jealous. It was to a large extent in order to win 
freedom, that serenity of spirit which his father had 
recognised as the very heart of sleep, that he had come to 
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Borne ; and unconsciously almost for the same reason he 
had been attracted by the strong character of Cardinal 
Cafara, and the idealism of* Persano. Was it not, so he 
might have thought, in just the right adjustment of the 
spiritual life to the life of the world that that freedom, that 
serenity lay ? The life of the world lived with something 
of the quietude of the spiritual life ; the life of the spirit 
realised with the same breadth of view and toleration for 
limitations as that with which one was accustomed to view 
the worldly life. 

And so when Cardinal Cafara had seemed to suggest 
that the Church — typical always to Uvedale, one must 
remember, of the individual life — had need, not only of its 
worldly existence, its temporal power, but also of those 
new ideas in science or even theology that others con- 
sidered so harmful to her, he had felt that here at last was 
a man who could explain him to himself, who understood 
his desires, his longings for those temporal things as well 
as for the spiritual life which he had always valued so 
highly. But with Persano he had seemed to see differently. 
In a society so languid as that of Eome, of Italy, here was 
a man possessing the highest culture, even deeply versed 
in philosophy and life, who was turning all his thoughts 
towards a new kingdom it seemed, desiring for Italy some- 
thing that he appeared to suggest it had unaccountably lost. 
And again he found himself interested, for it was indirectly 
for this people — for what he had conceived their good at 
least — that his father had fought in the war. Uvedale was 
the last person to forget the creed of his father, its influ- 
ence on his actions. And on that day when he had listened 
to Persano building his dream city in the air, as it were, 
he had more than once seemed to see that it was in that 
direction, perhaps, his father was leading him ; nay, that 
the very light itself was shining. He had resolved to do 
nothing, to commit himself in no way, without consulting 
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CaFdinal Cafara, and indeed Father Antonelli also ; for 
first and foremost he felt that he owed something to his 
own soul beyond any possible duty to others, and indeed 
it was primarily on that business he had come to Eome. 
Vmt it seemed after all that he was to decide for himself, 
in the last way he would have chosen voluntarily. Some 
days before, he had received the ticket Cardinal Cafara had 
promised him, for a seat in St Peter's Church during the 
Mass that was to be celebrated by the Pope himself. And 
it was with no little curiosity that on that Sunday morning 
he had betaken himself some hours before the appointed 
time into the neighbourhood of the church. He had 
awakened with a feeling of feverishness on him, a feeling 
of having slept ill, only to find, when he threw open the 
shutters, a summer day almost, in the midst of that sharp 
winter, waiting for him on the threshold. With a con- 
fused sense of having dreamed restlessly, he had sat down 
to breakfast alone that morning, for Antonelli was cele- 
brating Low Mass at the English Catholic Church, and 
at last with some hesitation, for it was still very early, 
had proceeded along the sunny streets to the wide Piazza, 
where already so many thousands were assembled. And 
whether from some unconscious imitation of his father, or 
from some desire to see for once a vast multitude from a 
great height, one cannot tell ; but after walking restlessly 
for some moments on the edge of the crowd, he had passed 
into the Basilica itself, and mentioning Cafara's name to 
the guard, had turned into the left aisle to the door close 
beside the tomb of Maria Clementina Sobieski, ascending 
by an easy staircase to the roof from which the great dome 
sprang. Looking down from thence, Rome seemed to 
sweep away in front of him like a dream, while three 
hundred feet above him and behind him Michael Angelo's 
dome pierced the air. 

It was almost like mountain air, he told himself, after 
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living in the city so long, and a vague sense of the space, 
colour, and music of those marble mountains came over 
him, whence so many centuries before this very tower of 
marble had sprung ; and suddenly, almost in spite of 
himself, the great height had appalled him, and he had 
decided to go no farther. And at last returning to the 
church, he had been directed to his seat, and overcome, 
not only by the majesty of the building, but also by a kind 
of breadth of level light in it, so different from that of all 
northern churches, he had fallen on his knees in prayer, 
remaining so for a considerable time. In that brief period 
of peace, during which the world fell away from him, and 
he was conscious of nothing but his own isolation, alone 
with that mysterious power that he had learned to believe 
he trusted, the church had filled, so that when at last he 
lifted his head, he found that he was looking down on an 
immense concourse of people, praying, talking, telling their 
beads, and attempting to see over each other's heads. 
Even from where he was, and the distance which separ- 
ated him from the mass of the people was great, he could 
not but be struck by the differences there seemed to be 
among them of age, rank, and nationality. The nobleman 
and the peasant stood side by side; there a rich and 
exquisitely dressed American lady, and beside her some 
poor peasant from the surrounding country, or even from 
far-away Spain or France. One man he noticed stood 
close beside his servant, to whom he had given his over- 
coat to hold. Coming as it were almost by surprise upon 
this immense company, he was impressed chiefly by their 
noisiness, almost their want of reverence. And yet to one 
trained as he had been in the £oman ritual, and used to 
Boman ways too by now, there was nothing strange in it. 
They were all waiting for the great miracle, the greatest 
miracle in the world. They were all waiting for the very 
presence of Christ in His chiefest temple ; till then what 
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need of silence ? He almost seemed to grasp for the first 
time the reality of that miracle, the very God Himself in 
the two elements of life, bread and wine. What craving 
desire, what passionate longing for that Fairest One in the 
group of women there, who had brought a little child as in 
the old days, hoping perhaps for some wonder. 

And at last, from some dim distance of the great church, 
a flash of tapers flickered in the sunlight, and a great 
silence fell on the people, a silence that might be felt 
almost. A light, a wind, and a music — immaterial, un- 
seen, unfelt, unheard — seemed to have swept over the 
multitude. Some of them were kneeling, and an old 
man, dropping his crutches with a noisy clatter to the 
floor, cried in a loud voice on God, and then silence 
again. 

A thousand candles shone on the high altar, and round 
that mighty chapel of The Confession burned ever the 
ninety-three lamps of gold over the body of the great 
apostle. Lifting his eyes for a moment to the dome that 
seemed to tremble over that sacred place in an ecstasy of 
emotion, his ejes caught the tremendous inscription — 

TU ES PETRUS, ET SUPER HANC PETRAM ^DIFICABO 

ECCLESIAM MEAM, ET TIBI DABO CLAVES 

REGNI CGELORUM. 

It sent the blood to his head like the call of bugle or the 
sound of trumpet and drum. 

But suddenly there was a sound as of many feet whis- 
pering over the pavements — a wave of terrible emotion 
swept over the immense congregation, acclamations loud 
and passionate rose higher and higher, and with one accord 
the people threw themselves on their knees. It was the 
Pope at last. 

A flash of scarlet and yellow, a glint of bright steel, and, 
towering above all, the mighty crucifix — it was the Pope 
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at last. Then followed innumerable dignitaries of the 
Church — cardinals, archbishops, bishops, canons, and 
monks, two by two, with bowed heads, following the 
sword and the crucifix. And above all, borne on the 
shoulders of soldiers, it seemed to Uvedale, was tlie Pope, 
white as marble, blessing the people with uplifted hand. 
Was this a priest or a king? Uvedale asked himself. 
And it seemed as though some mist fell away from his 
mind, and, instead of the Vicar of Christ, he beheld the 
mighty general of the Church militant, the commander of 
vast legions — legions of angels perhaps, he thought, as he 
saw the white spiritual face, and the eyes that flashed like 
sword-cuts. And again a great emotion rose in his heart, 
and he could scarcely keep back the tears from his 
eyes. And again, as the service began, the white face 
of the Pope, he thought, seemed too ascetic, too near 
the other world, to care for mere earthly honour or effect. 
And yet in that majestic countenance he had seen in a 
flash the whole secret of the Roman Church — the Church 
whose servants were angels and archangels, and ''clouds 
on clouds of saints." Then, like a strain of divine music 
from that far-away life that had been his, had come the 
words, " In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen. Introibo ad altare Dei. Ad Deum qui laetificat 
juventutem meam." 

The marvellous novelty of the service appealed to him. 
How modern it all was ! " Send forth thy light and thy 
truth: they have led me and brought me to thy holy 
mount and to thy tabernacle." And as though in truth 
the very purity of God had descended on that multitude, 
it seemed to Uvedale as though there was an expression of 
some new joy or happiness in the faces of those people 
who but so shortly before had been filled with all the 
tumult of the world — a new birth visible in the body also, 
sweeping away old things, and making all things new. 
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And then, after a silence that was like an anxious 
waiting for a loved one, the silver trumpets pierced his 
heart, and carried him into some aerial country, and from 
the very gates of Heaven came the answering voices of 
the angels, sweet boys* voices, that seemed indeed to pro- 
ceed he knew not whence, mixing with the sobs of the 
multitude. Could it be that all that had been arranged as 
for a ballet or a concert ? He could not think it. For it was 
not the mere pageant that moved him so much as the very 
words of the Mass themselves, coming to him, as it were, 
new and shining under the very sky where they were born. 
And more and more he came to think of that service as of 
some spiritual inspiration, as the Pope himself, after the 
Mass, came forward, and, in an almost inaudible voice, 
chanted the opening words of the Divine Praises in 
Italian. 

With a heart full of various emotions he found himself 
singing too in his heart, " Blessed be the name of Mary, 
Virgin and Mother. Blessed be God in His angels and in 
His saints.*' 

And then, in a kind of reaction after that tumult of joy, 
the people had dropped again to their knees in perfect 
silence, while the Holy Father blessed them. It seemed 
to Uvedale, as the Pope raised his white hand — a hand 
that, indeed, seemed fragile, insubstantial, possessed of 
some mystical power — as though the very bond of peace 
had fallen upon him, as though, indeed, he could never 
again feel anything but happiness. 

But suddenly above the silence a stir whispered, grow- 
ing louder and louder, and the voices of women mingled 
with the deeper bass of the men. It was no longer the 
glad submission of a people in the very presence of God, 
but the exultant passion of a multitude in the presence of 
its King. He could scarcely understand it, but as the 
shouting rose, it seemed to take on a kind of rhythm, to 
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fall almost intx) a chorus. ** Long live the Pope - King ! 
Long live Leo, Pope and King ! " It was the very expres- 
sion of his own thought. That temporal power, that life 
of the world, going hand in hand with the life of the 
spirit, was then necessary. How he had longed to be 
certain of just that, to be sure that it was not only a 
morbid longing for the things of this world that had led 
him so passionately to desire the fellowship of the world. 
It was then necessary for the Church, and so for the in- 
dividual, for him himself. 

Never had he imagined, even in his dreams, the pontifi- 
cal character so vividly, so perfectly, as he had realised 
it on that morning; and now it came upon him almost 
with a kind of surprise to find that the priest, the Pope, 
was a king too — the vicegerent of God as well as the 
Servant of His Servants. 

In that he seemed to see the whole mystery of Chris- 
tianity, its eternal power over man, its only power. The 
life of the world, the life of the spirit, equally distributed 
over the life of man, as typified in that Catholic Church — 
yes, it must be that. All those evils that had befallen 
the Church, he told himself, had just been owing to that 
loss of the temporal power, a loss of sanity, of a sense of 
the due proportion of things. His own soul, the light so 
persistently recommended by his father, had led him right 
after all. He had found the world : it was his to take ; at 
last he was free. 

He knelt for long in his place, till the great church was 
almost empty again, striving to control the exultation in 
his heart. Was it that he found in that Catholic Church 
80 newly revealed to him something of an older religion, a 
religion that had perhaps erred on the other side in not 
having made sufficient allowance for the spiritual life, the 
life of the soul? Was it that he found something of 
paganism in that new idea ? Over the great outer door of 
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St Peter's, he knew, was the mosaic that some even attrib- 
uted to the shepherd-boy Giotto, obscurely placed, he had 
thought, perhaps for an especial reason. Those early con- 
verts from paganism, he knew, had been used in entering 
their temples to turn at the door to worship the sun, 
bowing there before coming into the presence of perhaps 
less all-seeing gods ; and it was for them, maybe, that the 
mosaic had been placed in that high and dark place, so 
that they might still keep a beautiful custom, but with 
a new meaning, in a way more pleasing to God. And in 
that same way, too, the Church had divined the neces- 
sity, her children being men and women and not angels, 
of laying an equal stress on the temporal life, that life of 
the world with that other, the life of the spirit. And was 
it only the resultant general sense of that earthly life of 
the Church which had seemed to come so suddenly to him, 
but which he now saw he had been led toward slowly for 
so many years, that filled his heart with a great relief, a 
great gladness ? or the knowledge that at last, without an 
effort of will or sacrifice of God's gifts, he was one with 
that Church, a soldier of Christ, whose commission hence- 
forth he bore willingly ? As he now looked back on his 
old doubts from the impregnable pinnacles of certainty, 
he asked himself, must not the whole world have gradu- 
ally become dead to him had it been otherwise ? Even in 
his moments of utter despair, that voice, that light in his 
heart, had warned him he was not far from home. That 
presence, divined in the woods or on the misty moorland 
even in his earliest years, really had been there then, 
friendly to him in spite of his sorrows and disappoint- 
ments. In a world so full of God, how could he ever have 
doubted his own right to enjoy it ? And now he was free, 
free to win Maria for himself (yes, it had come to that), 
free to use his life, so that it might make music with his 
spirit. And yet, how of that duty he had seemed to see 
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set for his accomplishment, not only in Cafara's discourses, 
but even in the dreams of Persano — a duty to the Church, 
a duty to the people that it was his birthright to fight 
for ? If that was so, he was not free yet : there was still 
another hill to climb before he could see the delectable 
country. 

In that quiet hour, the hour that was his own, even 
then he could see that his whole life would be governed 
by some power outside himself, mightier than he, that he 
could not gainsay or disobey. He must live out his life, 
he must go forward to meet his fate. What combination 
of forces spiritual, eternal, had shown him as in a flash 
on that morning the way of life, the meaning of the 
world ? He could not say. Yet those same forces were 
even now shaping his life to some preconceived end, 
not wholly ignoble, he could be sure, but unknown, 
unknowable. 

Might it not be that, perhaps for his father's sake, not 
only Persano, but Cardinal Cafara too, thought him worthy 
to help in the building of that new City of the Perfect that 
they were both, it seemed to him, looking for, working for, 
though in different ways ? Oh, if it should be so. And 
in that hour at least, the hour that had been his own, he 
had perceived what he took to be the Divine Will, not 
only^ with regard to himself, but with regard to the whole 
world ; and it seemed to him more than ever mere wilful- 
ness or foolishness to stray from that light in his soul 
that had brought him so safely thus far. And though he 
might never again until the end of life see things so clearly, 
with such perfect trust in the vision, yet he was assured 
that whatever might happen to him, however unhappy he 
might be, he could never again doubt which was the better 
way of life, at any rate for him, nor how to make the most 
of the world. Would he be faithful, not only to his own 
thoughts, things suggested by circumstances and surround- 
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ings, but to himself ? Was not that, he asked himself, the 
very desire he had expressed in his determination to follow 
the light in his heart? Would not the whole of what 
remained of life be just a waiting for that light and the 
illumination it never failed to give ? 

So it was, as it were, into a new world that he came 
from the bronze doors of St Peter's. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When Uvedale arrived at the house of Cardinal Cafara, 
whither, the reader may remember, he had been invited 
when Cafara had offered him a place in St Peter's for the 
ceremony at which he had just assisted, he found a larger 
company assembled than he had expected. Indeed the 
rooms, which were not spacious, but appointed with much 
taste and comfort, were crowded with ecclesiastics and 
gentlemen, who had, it seemed, come there from St Peter's. 
As he passed through the outer room, on his way to find 
either Father Antonelli or Cardinal Cafara, it seemed to 
him as though the conversation was almost entirely of 
the ceremony of the morning, of the largeness of the 
congregation, and the obvious frailty of the Pope. " It is 
impossible not to see how weak he is," said one of the 
more robust-looking clerics to a gentleman of the French 
Embassy whom Uvedale knew by sight. "It is impos- 
sible any longer to deny it. He cannot support the 
triple crown, for the one he wears is a skeleton of 
filigree work, as light as a feather — and even that is 
almost more than he can bear. Well, well, he is nearly 
ninety." 

Uvedale found Cardinal Cafara tidking to Father 
Antonelli and another person, whom he did not re- 
member to have seen before. The Cardinal turned 
very courteously to him and introduced him to this 
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gentleman — a famous politician, Giorgio Gozzi by name — 
and, luncheon being announced, they went in together. 
It was rather to his surprise that he found himself 
placed between this Signer Gozzi and Cardinal Gafara 
— a post of honour that he felt he would very gladly 
have resigned in favour of some there, whom he could 
not doubt were more worthy of it 

The conversation, which in the beginning had been of 
the ceremony of the morning, turned from that to the 
policy of the Pope, and then to the present state of 
Italy. Uvedale felt himself greatly interested. It came 
on him as a surprise to hear that in the opinion of these 
men, too, Italy was in a state bordering on rebellion; 
that the people were over-taxed, under-fed, and generally 
unhappy ; and that, unless things shortly changed for the 
better, riots in Naples, Milan, Florence, and even Home, 
might be looked for. He knew, indeed, very little of the 
state of the country beyond what he had learned from 
Father Antonelli, which he had supposed somewhat exag- 
gerated. Yet he could not but remember the depressed 
faces of the crowds he had met returning from their work 
on the new buildings in the evening, as he drove in from 
the Appian Way or from visiting the churches and villages 
beyond the walls. 

Yes," said Cardinal Cafara, turning to the Signer Gozzi, 
what you say is but too true. The very character of 
the country has changed since it has become united, and, 
I fear, not for the better. All the old characteristics, old 
customs, old patriotism, even the old songs and proverbs, 
are dying out, are quickly being forgotten. It is a new 
people that Italy is breeding to-day — a nation of poor 
artisans and workmen. The old thrifty peasantry are 
dying out: we are modelling ourselves on the North, 
without the capacity of the North for trade and 
business." 
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" And yet," said Uvedale, appealing to the Cardinal, " it 
is surely a good thing that Italy should have thrown off 
the Austrian rule. Surely it is a good thiog that Italy 
should be united ; and the present Government is at least 
better than that of the small dukes and princes of the 
old time." 

" Pardon me, Mr Uvedale, if I interrupt you," said the 
Signor Gozzi, " but you speak like an Englishman. You 
must excuse me, but your countrymen misunderstand us. 
It is to them, indeed, that we owe most of our mistakes. 
Never in history has Italy been united save only by the 
sword, and we know that they who take the sword shall 
perish with the sword. Even in England, believe me, our 
present position is gradually being realised. It is from 
an English book I quote when I say that to-day in Italy 
you will find that in Umbria, Abruzzi, Latium, even in the 
Marshes, the feeling of the aristocracy and the contadini 
is universally almost against the present Government. 
Even in Tuscany, the very birthplace of all that is best 
in modern Italy, things are no better. The people are 
ground down by taxes which were almost unknown 
before Italy became a kingdom. It may come to you 
with some surprise to hear that the people of Ravenna 
were forced to the polls at the point of the bayonet ; 
and worse happened at Forte, of which Spoleto and 
Perugia could tell if they would. The religious houses 
have suffered terribly and unjustly. Yes, the English are 
beginning to acknowledge even this at last," he continued 
bitterly. "At Assisi the great convent of St Francis 
has been suppressed ; the religious services, so celebrated 
over all Italy, are no longer allowed; and only two or 
three monks, who are too old to be sent out into the 
world, are permitted to remain — and even they must 
not wear the habit of their Order. When they are dead, 
this convent, so celebrated throughout the world, will be 
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turned into a barracks, most likely, as many others have 
already been. The peasants, such as remain of them, are 
starving, for they are taxed within an inch of their lives, 
and, now that the convents are suppressed, they can get 
no relief. In the old days the monasteries and convents 
which were richly endowed — not by any government, but 
by the liberality and devotion of private persons, and of 
their own sons and daughters — supported those who needed 
support, and it was never far to seek for bread. But now 
the Government has suppressed them, stolen their money 
and squandered it, either in ridiculous speculations that 
have invariably turned out badly, or in mad adventures in 
Africa and elsewhere. The immense army that was never 
wanted is, as you know, raised by conscription; the men 
are not soldiers at all, and never will be. Even that they 
have lost in the African desert. On the advice of Eng- 
land, one may suppose, millions were spent on the navy, 
and every year that passes only makes it more obsolete. 
For there is no one left to rob — they have stolen all 
from every one ; no more convents to suppress, no more 
nuns from whom to filch dowries. The gambling of the 
Government has left it penniless and discredited. The 
poor they have beggared must starve. The Church is 
angered and estranged; Italy is unhappy and undone. 
And the king, knowing there is no one left to rob, can 
sit all day in the Quirinal gazing at the Vatican." 

Uvedale listened to this speech in silence. It was 
evident that the Signer Gozzi meant every word he 
said. These things came on him as a great surprise. 
If they were true, it was indeed time that something 
were done. But what ? He was, moreover, surprised that 
a man of the Signor Gozzi's political standing should 
speak so openly before him, a complete stranger. Pres- 
ently he was aware that Cardinal Cafara was looking at 
him keenly. He turned towards him. 
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"Life is short" said the Cardinal. "No doubt there is 
much necessity and great poverty ; no one knows it better 
than I, who have lived both in Naples and Milan. The 
future is uncertain, I admit. Perhaps, as you say, Signor 
Gozzi, nothing short of rebellion will move the Govern- 
ment. But, signorc, as you go through the world it has 
always seemed to me that you, more than most men of my 
acquaintance, make the best of things, nay, even enjoy 
yourself, and partake with a light heart of this world's 
goods. Why then so bitter against a Government under 
which you enjoy all these good things. Take care ; if you 
are the lever which is to upset all this, you may be thrown 
aside after the excitement of the upheaval." 

The Cardinal smiled sarcastically, watching Gozzi all 
the time with his keen eyes. 

" Ah, your Eminence ! " said he at last, laughing, " you 
will always have your joke. I do, it is true, enjoy the 
world, but my heart is none the less sore for the people's 
misery. Why should I renounce all those things that I 
value most,— comfort, a beautiful house, a charming wife, 
though I do see, as who does not, the plight of my country ? 
By giving up my own peace &nd quietness I could do very 
little, indeed nothing, whereas in my present position I 
can at least to some small extent help the cause I have 
at heart." 

" And what," said the Cardinal, looking at him again, 
" what should you say was the most useful weapon against 
this Government you so decry ? how can we best right these 
wrongs ? '* 

" The one thing absolutely necessary and indispensable," 
said Gozzi, " is money. A million francs will do more in 
Milan than any number of conspiracies. In Naples it 
could do anything, everything. But we are all so poor. 
It is that which hampers us, as you know well." 

" I had no idea the people were so venal," said the Car- 
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dinal. " You surprise me. One of these days I am afraid 
we shall be hearing from you. Ah ! my dear Gozzi, take 
my advice ; leave polities alone, stay at home, enjoy your 
charming house, amuse your delightful wife, or, better, go 
to England for a year, and see the world. You would 
enjoy it, and you would be so much safer." 

Luncheon was over, and again they returned to the two 
salons, Uvedale went in search of Father Antonelli, 
whom he found just taking his leave. 

" I shall follow you in a moment," he said ; " I wish to 
say a word with Cardinal Cafara." Indeed he had as yet 
had no opportunity of telling the Cardinal of his proposed 
journey to Venice. He had become deeply attached to 
the Cardinal : his dreaminess, his flashes of humour, his 
strength of mind and will, all attracted Uvedale strongly. 
Presently he felt a touch on his shoulder, and found one of 
the servants with a message from the Cardinal, asking him 
to come to him privately for a moment, as he had some- 
thing of importance to say to him. He followed the man, 
who led him up a wide staircase into another part of the 
house, where, in a room very small and bare, he found 
Cafara seated at a writing-table. 

" I have sent to desire you to come to me here alone, Mr 
Uvedale," began the Cardinal, " for many reasons, the chief 
of which is that I desired to talk with you privately before 
I leave Rome, as I do to-morrow; and also because I 
think that you, too, have desired to speak quite freely to 
me ever since the night of the Contessa Poligno's recep- 
tion. I may say quite frankly you do not come to me a 
stranger. I know the story of your life. I know and 
understand your doubts and trouble of soul. You have 
interested me very deeply, apart from the interest we are 
bound to take in the son of one who fought so valiantly 
for us not so very long ago. I am most anxious that you 
should not receive a false impression either of our Holy 
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Church or even of Rome itself, which (it cannot have escaped 
your notice) is in a very curious position. I do not doubt 
that you, like myself, believe that the future is with the 
Church ; that we have nothiufr to fear even from our most 
desperate enemies ; that indeed the end was never in doubt 
for a moment. But, coming from the North as you do, 
you may have been led away by dreams of a possible 
Church wholly, or almost wholly, spiritual, that Rome has 
put to flight, blotted out, so that you seem for a moment 
to be without clear light as to the road by which the 
Church must eventually gain her end. It is for this 
reason I have sent for you." 

Uvedale was silent for a time. What the Cardinal had 
said was deeply interesting to him. He hardly knew what 
to say. At last, however, he turned towards the Cardinal, 
and watching him more narrowly than he had done before, 
said, " I am convinced at least of this, that the Church 
without the Temporal Power is a chimera of the imagina- 
tion, an impossible dream that could never last for long, 
that is indeed incompatible with the nature of the Catholic 
cause. But I cannot see any way possible to those who 
are her true children to help or aid her towards that goal 
they must all desire. Indeed I am far from sure what 
that end is." 

The Cardinal listened very attentively while Uvedale 
was speaking, and did not immediately reply. Presently, 
however, he came towards him, and laid his hand on Uve- 
dale's shoulder very kindly. 

" My dear son," said he, " God's great and last end in 
all His actions is His own glory. And our ends, if con- 
formable to His end, borrow more or less light and perfec- 
tion from it in bending more or less to it. A good end, as 
I have heard Antonelli say is said in England, does not 
excuse a bad action. You are doubtless right in what you 
say, we are not of * the society of God's people if we devise 
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and labour to blow up the joy and flower of a kingdom 
with a powder-magazine, to set on fire the hearts of 
princes and stir them to arms/ nerved by a pious intention 
to promote the good of the Catholic cause. But these 
things are dangerous to some whose zeal runs away with 
them, because they go dressed like angels of light. One 
cannot deny that Italy is ripe for revolt. Maybe that too 
will come. We can do nothing to prevent it ; and indeed 
what the Signer Gozzi was saying a little while back is 
but too true. All these things it is desirable that you 
should see for yourself, for the Church is sister to the 
poor and oppressed, as well as the companion of princes, 
and it is only in thus taking the burden of others upon 
yourself that you will master the tumult in your own 
heart. If you would have the world, you must go to meet 
it fearlessly, and clasp it like a rose, in spite of the thorns, 
close to your heart." 

Uvedale was silent for a long time, looking into the fire 
that was dying down on the hearth. Was it then, he 
asked himself, in devotion to others, in the merging of all 
his own desires into those of others, that he might at last 
find peace ? It seemed a strange medicine. Presently he 
looked at Cardinal Cafara with a little expression of 
abandon and acquiescence. 

" The Persanos," he said, " have asked me to go to Venice 
with them. I greatly wish to go, not only for the sake 
of seeing the city — a place that has always seemed like a 
fairy country to me — but I desire too to know more of the 
Signer Persano, who has interested me deeply. He is a 
man of whose philosophy I would know more. Shall I go 
or stay ? " 

•' Go, most certainly," said the Cardinal ; " it is the very 
thing we should all have desired for you. I will be quite 
plain with you. You are very young, and have command 
of an amount of money which seems very large to an 
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Italian. Do not allow yourself to be persuaded to support 
anything or any cause which you might have to throw 
over by-and-by. One day you may be very useful to us, 
and not to us only, but to the Church, to the cause that 
you, like your father, have at heart. Can we depend on 
your allegiance? Remember we cannot if you should 
mix yourself up with any scheme for setting things right 
in the way that the Signer Gozzi seemed to suggest. Hear 
all that people of this way of thinking have to tell you ; 
think over it, and remember it. It may be that one day 
it will be we who must step in to stay the storm raised by 
these people. I tell you so much now ; remember it. And, 
my dear son, whatever happens, remember first that you 
are a son of the Church — that no gain of any sort, no 
cause that can possibly be imagined, is worth the sacrifice 
of that birthright." 

He spoke almost, Uvedale thought, as his own father 
might have done, courteously and kindly. After a pause 
he began again : " One day you may be useful to us, to 
the Church. You are rich, you are English, you are 
familiar with all the modem ideas for which your country 
is noted in science and political theory; you are absol- 
utely trustworthy : if the day I speak of ever comes, can 
we depend on your allegiance — will you then serve us 
whole-heartedly? " 

Uvedale hesitated, hardly knowing what to say under 
the scrutiny of those piercing eyes that seemed to read 
his soul : then he looked up at the Cardinal, and said very 
gently — 

" If the day that you speak of ever comes, you may, I 
think, count on me ; I will do my best." Then he was 
silent again for some time. When he looked up he found 
the Cardinal was looking at him : there was a smile on 
his face that seemed to Uvedale almost sorrowful. 

"I will now say good-bye," said Uvedale. "I have 
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promised to meet Father Antonelli — he is waiting for 
me now. I thank you for the confidence you have in 
me, and am glad I shall have your approval in going to 
Venice." 

As he went down the cold wide staircase a feeling of 
deep sadness fell on his heart. He had come to Eome 
hoping to find the true way — nay, had indeed almost found 
it on that very morning ; and now, on the eve of leaving 
Rome again, he found himself more than ever chained, 
further than ever from the world that he longed for. Had 
he promised himself, even beyond recall, to that iron 
system that held the hearts of men as its inviolate king- 
dom ? Yes, whatsoever it directed he had promised to 
perform ; even though the barriers had fallen away from 
his soul, setting it free to enjoy with thanksgiving that 
delightful world, he was the captive of his own word, the 
servant of her he had sworn to obey. " One day you may 
be useful to us and to the Church — can we depend on 
your allegiance in that day?" the Cardinal had asked 
him, and he had answered, "Yes." 

As he descended into the great bare hall of the house 
he met on the staircase the Signer Gozzi, with whom he 
had talked at luncheon. Uvedale was for passing him by 
with a bow, but the signore insisted on accompanying 
him on his way homewards, intimating that he had some- 
thing of importance to say to him. They left the house 
together, and Signer Gozzi led Uvedale into the Pincio, 
which was close by. He began by informing him that 
he was a friend of the Persanos. 

" I have heard Persano speak of you very often," said 
he presently ; " he is much taken with you, I believe, the 
more especially perhaps because he knew your father in 
the old days and is a great friend of Antonelli. He has 
also heard of you from Lord Venyour, a countryman of 
yours, with whom I believe you were intimately acquainted 
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at the University of Oxford. When Lord Venyour was 
in Rome, some months ago, he subscribed very largely 
to our society. I have heard it said it was the latest 
craze with him. However that may be, you do not 
perhaps appreciate the importance of the movement of 
which Persano is the champion," he continued. ** What 
I said at luncheon is but the bare truth; there is more 
even of that than I told you, or indeed cared to speak of 
before the Cardinal. The extent to which it has already 
spread is remarkable, and some of us are not without hope 
of ultimate triumph. Even among the clergy and the 
cardinalate we have a few followers, though this is not 
generally known; and I certainly — and many more, I 
believe — doubt the advisability of admitting men who 
must sooner or later become opposed to us. But, apart 
from the clergy, — whom, as I say, to my mind it appears 
we could very well do without, — we have hosts of followers 
and sympathisers. Italy is ripe for freedom at last. Italy 
is ripe for revolt. The people cry for bread ; the Church 
hears them, but cannot feed them. All those who love 
Italy — ^as I know you must do, signore, being the son of 
your father — all those who love her cannot remain in- 
active when they see her anguish. You will let me 
introduce you into one of our circles ? you will not be the 
last to hasten to the aid of this beautiful but unhappy 
land ? " 

Uvedale listened to the Signer Gozzi attentively: he 
was weary after the emotions of the morning and the talk 
with the Cardinal, and now out of the world came another 
voice calling, "Follow me." He did not immediately 
reply. At last he said — 

"These things that you have told me have a great 
interest especially for me. My father was a soldier of 
the Pope, and fought for what he believed to be the good 
of this country which he had adopted as his own. Aa 
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you know, the cause he had at heart was lost. What you 
have told me of the present state of things in Italy moves 
me, therefore, more deeply perhaps than you would sup- 
pose. I would very readily learn more of this country 
which, to a stranger, seems so happy and beautiful. 
Perhaps such an opportunity may be at hand. In the 
meantime I am bound to tell you, since you have been so 
frank with me, that at present I am far from convinced 
that rebellion would be of any use to the people. I my- 
self could not at the present time help you either actively 
or with money. I am in truth serving another master, 
whose counsels I do not altogether share. He is not, I 
believe, entirely opposed to you, but trying to win to the 
same end by other and perhaps less violent means. My 
allegiance is already given ; I cannot draw back now." 

" Ah, signore," said Gozzi sadly, " I see you speak of 
Cardinal Cafara. Well, well, maybe he is a brave captain. 
I do not think, however, that you will go far with him. 
He will use you either for his own ends or for others that 
he has made his own. He does not desire to see Italy 
happy or free, but under the heel of the Pope, in the 
power of the Church. He will work with us so far as we 
seem to help him towards his object — no further. Until 
the revolution he may work with us ; but then we shall 
suddenly find him an implacable enemy. But I am not 
surprised," he continued, " that you do not see things as 
I do. It is necessary for you to know Italy thoroughly 
before you can do that, — to see the misery of the people, 
and to hear and understand their complaints." 

" You talk," said Uvedale, " of revolution ; is it then so 
sure that a revolution would be successful ? is it not at 
least possible that the Government may be too strong for 
you — nay, even crush you entirely in the end — so that 
your last state will be worse than the first ? " 

" 1 do not deny that that is possible," said Gozzi ; " but I 
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do not draw the same conclusions from it as you do. The 
Government would in all probability crush us ; but they 
would have received a warning, they would fear that the 
movement might spread more widely even than they 
already guessed at. Indeed they would never be quite 
sure how far it had gone. They would be between two 
enemies then, the Church and the people. They must 
make peace with one or the other. To my mind it appears 
certain they would choose the people. At least under an 
appearance of sincerity they would in the end grant us all 
we asked, which after all is but bare justice.'* Uvedale 
said no more, and shortly afterwards they parted. The 
Signer Gozzi asked him to call upon him at his house in 
the Via Sistina, which Uvedale promised to do after his 
return from Venice. 

During the same evening he had the opportunity of a 
long talk with Father Antonelli, to whom he had already 
confided his wish to go to Venice with the Persanos. 

In the Father's eyes, that looked so lovingly at him 
always, he seemed almost for the first time on that evening 
to see something that led him to think that he was only 
imperfectly understood after all, even by one who knew 
him so well and so loved him. You are young, the Father 
seemed to suggest, but I am old. Do not question me ; I 
must only say obey. 

And so the conversation from which Uvedale had ex- 
pected so much came in the end to be just a consideration 
in common of the eternal love of God towards us. That 
ruling of one's own kingdom as it were ruling of oneself 
had always come first in his counsels to Uvedale in child- 
hood, and now that he was about to set out into a world 
full of passions and ambitions, it was none the less the 
subject of his advice. Trust God, he had said in the old 
times, trust God ; remember the very light of Christ was a 
great trust in Grod. Wherever you may go, whatever you 
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may do, however you may meet your end, that must never 
fail, nor will you ever doubt this. And it was with great 
sweetness of manner that he spoke to Uvedale now, striv- 
ing to abate the tumult in his mind, and to assure him of 
his perfect safety. " Be sure God will never allow you to 
do anything that is not worthy of His service, if you will 
trust Him," said he. " God does not set snares for one like 
you, nor allow that which is evil to appear to you in the 
trappings of an angel. The eternal love of God towards 
us is the mightiest bulwark behind which you could 
possibly live in safety. And this is no figure of speech, 
but a reality. Therefore let your mind be easy. What can 
you fear ? for you are the friend of Christ, the companion 
of Jesus. You will go to Venice, and enjoy the sights of 
that wonderful city, the beauty of the churches, the life and 
music on the lagoons ; yet everywhere you will meet Christ. 
You cannot flee from Him, you are part of His king- 
dom ; believe me, He will not permit you to be taken by 
the enemy. Perhaps it is even as Cardinal Cafara seemed 
to suggest to you that, like your dear father, God has 
marked you out to assist the Church, not so much with 
your money (you have often told me how willingly that 
was at her service), but actively with your life. 

" You have done nothing but well, I think, in pledging 
your allegiance to her, for in truth you are the son of her 
who is the spouse of Christ. When you first came to 
Bome you were in great doubt and distress as to the way 
of life ; but ever since, and indeed before that, God has 
been leading you towards the solution of that riddle which 
troubles all mankind." 

" I don't know," said Uvedale ; " I am not yet sure of 
the way. Sometimes the world calls me so enticingly that 
I am almost tempted to fancy the way lies through it, and 
not merely beside it. One thing I have learned in Bome, 
and that is the futility of the entirely spiritual life ; I die- 
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covered that tnith in St Peter's Chorch : the individiud, 
DO less than the Church iteelf, requires a temporal as well 
as a spiritual kingdom." 

" The light has brought you so far, my dear boy,** said 
the Father ; "* how can you doubt its leading you in the 
future ? Even from the old days till now it has guided 
you; be sure not even death can put it out." 

'^ I do not doubt its power nor itself," said Uvedale ; 
"but I am not sure of myself. There are so many lights 
— ^little, little lights, so great a darkness, I may easily 
mistake one for another ; I may be utterly lost before I 
know I have left the way." 

"Cultivate quietness," said Father Antonelli softly. 
" Whenever you are desirous to be freed from evil or to 
attain some good, before all things settle your mind in 
repose and tranquillity. Calm your judgment and will ; and 
then gently and quietly pursue your desire, taking in 
r^ular order the means which are most suitable. It is 
the advice of St Francis, Count of Sales, the bead of an 
ancient and noble family of Savoy. He was a famous 
director of souls : you will find his advice helpful And 
now, my dear son, be of good cheer. I have read in your 
father's work on Light that in youth the emblem of his 
spirit was a flame vanishing into air, with the motto, 
* Quies in sublime/ but that as he grew older, and 
especially after you were bom and he lived for a time 
again in England, he changed that emblem for one of a 
terrestrial globe, with the legend, ' Ponderibus liberata 
suis.' And this was no vain boast, but the recoguition of 
the divine truth, the kingdom of God is within you. 
When you are in Venice with the Signer Persano, read 
this book, and possess your soul in quietness. You will 
see more there than you will in this city of Eome. Persano 
will give you new thoughts, new ideas, not only about 
Italy but about the whole world, and even about yourself. 
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None of these cjan harm you, because you follow the light 
Be happy, be happy." 

As he lay in bed that night thinking of his departure 
from Rome and the beginning of a new life, he felt some 
sense of comfort in the thought that, even so far from 
England here in Bome, these stars he could see from his 
bed were the same he had looked at from childhood : he 
would see them again in Venice, they could not change. 
Should he not consider, too, of the inward light as being 
as steadfast, as unchangeable ? 




CHAPTER XX. 

If it was cheerfulness that he sought to make the world 
his own, surely he had found it in Florence, where 
he lingered a day or two in the spring sunshine on his 
way to Venice. Here, in the city which of all those he 
bad seen seemed to have absorbed, like some strange dye, 
the very colour of the past, his days were at least un- 
troubled, his spirit quiet and satisfied. And even as 
though it had been the past itself that he sought for, he 
seemed to have come to his own here in Tuscany, among the 
pines and chestnut-trees of Fiesole and the shadows of San 
Miniato. It was as though he saw himself almost, a divine 
adventurer from some old romance, moving through a 
dreamy land with but a curtain of gossamer between him 
and that antique world. After that gloomy life in Eome, he 
seemed to have awakened once more, after a sleep that 
had cleansed him through and through, even from the 
shadow of sadness, to the simple life he had lived in Pisa 
in the last summer with the old priest, who had " missed 
life," so fortunately, Uvedale thought, in such a fortunate 
hour. Something in the serenity of this northern city 
had entered into his own soul, so that he felt again some- 
thing of the freedom he had enjoyed on that pilgrimage 
from Oxford, whence he had set out scarcely a year ago. 
This sudden calm coming on him after that troubled life 
in Bome brought with it something of the pleasure of a 

S34 
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surprise. Why was it, he asked himself often, as he walked 
by Arno after dinner, in the nights that were softer than 
the most fortunate days in the north — why was it he 
could not always secure this peace for his mind and 
body ? Why was it that, apart from any willingness on 
his part, it came and went like a vision of angels or a 
sudden breath of air on a still day, scattering the scent of 
the roses ? Was it just a humour of the soul ? so that 
when that peace feU away from him, the soul, indeed, fell 
away from health, became not quite sane, and, like the 
waters of the lake at the approach of a spirit, was 
troubled. And yet he seemed to remember having read 
in some book while he was at Oxford that life was " like 
to a music-book, seldom with many white notes together 
in the same line : black being mixed among them, and all 
together making an excellent harmony." 

Gradually during those days in Florence he came to 
take a wider view of his life, seeing it, as it were, like a 
map spread before him, with the days, hours, and eterni- 
ties displayed in proper proportion, so that its boundaries 
were beyond his knowledge, and its mountains sometimes 
touched with the immaculate snow of God. 

That light which he believed had indeed led him on 
even from his early years seemed suddenly to have become 
just the smile of God, making his days serene and happy, 
as though the order had come, " Here rest for a little." 

It was on a hot afternoon in early May that, towards 
sunset, he had begun to descend from Fiesole towards the 
city, and after a time, while scarcely more than a mile on 
his way, he had entered a church by the wayside, where 
he heard the sound of singing. Men chanting prayers 
he found, while the sun, now low in the sky, streamed in 
at the west window, giving a golden tinge to every- 
thing. 

A faint odour of incense, left from the morning cere- 
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monies, still hung about the place. Outside he knew was 
the long dusty white road to Florence, and overhead a 
cloudless sky, and he was tired. 

Perhaps it was some recollection of that old fascination 
that any trick or impression of light had had for his father 
that made him always remember the hour he had lingered 
there, as one of perfect serenity and blitheness. And this 
calmness, this peacefulness of spirit, grew, as he lingered 
in the old church, into a kind of rapture, so that it seemed 
to him that his soul had come by chance into a sweet 
refuge or castle, against whose walls life beat itself in vain, 
80 great was the peace reigning there. Was it a spiritual 
impression of rest, or just a physical peace, an unper- 
plexed enjoyment of that light airy place, with the 
suggestion of old prayers and sacrifice now over in the 
faint odour of the incense, and the musical movement 
of the monks passing and repassing before and behind 
the altar? 

He had returned to Florence rested and refreshed. 
What was it, he asked himself, as he looked out over the 
city that night in the moonlight — what was it that ap- 
pealed to him so strongly in the mere ritual and ceremony 
of the Catholic Church, apart from any sense of worship 
that it seemed to hold for him, maybe, as well ? And he 
decided that it was a spirit of cheerfulness he found there, 
that set people singing almost in spite of themselves, that 
reconciled somehow that great sadness crowned there 
above the altar with the joy of earth, the sunbeams and 
the light. And, indeed, was it not that each human heart 
was a battlefield powdered with lilies, a thing that even 
in the midst of the battle could flash in the sunlight like 
the garment of an angel ? 

It was as though he moved in a land of dreams, with a 
great happiness holding up his heart in both hands, when 
the knowledge that be must die had been washed away. 
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And so the days passed in Florence among old statues and 
old pictures, in the gardens of palaces, or on the hills that 
lay round the city like a flash of sunlight and heat in 
a cool and shadowy street; and his nights were without 
dreams, and his sleep like the sleep of a little child. 

At times thoughts of Maria would come to him, staying 
with him for days, when by chance he caught sight of a 
woman's face at the corner of the street or across the dim 
breadth of a church. And little by little, especially during 
those warm spring days in Florence, where he had found 
this new cheerfulness, she came to mean to him all that 
the vague dream of that world had meant, to realise 
which he had striven so eagerly. Was it at last within 
his grasp ? 

One day towards evening he had walked to the Duomo for 
vespers. The great church looked like a lily tinged with 
the sunset, warm and perfect, and almost one with the 
soft clouds that clustered low down in a sky serene and 
blue. Inside the chanting of the voices came to him across 
the blue air with a complaining entreaty, like some white- 
ness of breaking wave far out where the wind blows, seen 
from the security of a calm bay. The music was new to 
him, and even in the beginning cast a kind of spell over 
his imagination. Some mighty movement from the out- 
side world, some curious, indefinable smile on a woman's 
lips, seemed suggested by it, underneath the passion, the 
pleading of the prayers. 

A great longing had risen in his heart. " Come, come," 
the music seemed to say, " for I am that love — love wild 
upon the mountains, caught in the thorns, the rose-thorns 
of desire. Look, and thou wilt see my hands are bleed- 
ing, for it is I alone that dare to clasp the red rose to 
my heart." Before him rose the face of Maria, and was it 
a red rose she kissed, crushed against her lips ? Uvedale 
tried to collect his thoughts and to listen to the words of 
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the service; but the priests were old, and their voices 
faltered on the certainty of the chant, and the ter- 
rible rush of the Antiphon swept him away back to the 
world. 

At last, in despair, he arose and passed out of the church 
into a night new-born, with but a single star blazing amid 
the glory of the west. Around him was a perfection of 
silence, but in his soul there was a song. 

" Love wild upon the mountains : " this too was an ideal 
he found as he walked swiftly under the tall poplars by 
Arno ; this too was an ideal, unruly, and different from that 
serenity of soul which appeared to him to be the very 
ideal itself. It was with hands moist with sweat, and 
trembling like one with fever, and with half-spoken prayers 
on his lips, that he looked into his own soul, as though to 
set it in order once more. 

Maria's face swayed before his eyes, one with the star 
that swung in heaven, like a rose on its stalk in the wind 
of a summer afternoon. That desire he had once felt, that 
need of an implacable master, came upon him. Even now, 
after those days in which his soul had been like a still pool, 
reflecting just the soft sky, even now it appeared he was 
not safe ; even now the sight of a sunlit street, white and 
delicious, the sound of musical notes, or even the perfume 
of a night of spring, could distract him and afflict him as 
with some physical disease. " God ! " he sighed, " for 
faith." Had he after all been surprised by the enemy, so 
that escape was no longer possible ? It was only after a 
long walk far down the Arno, under the poplars eternally 
shivering in the new-born moonlight, and after he had, as 
was his wont, laid his very heart bare to himself, that he 
finally gained a not uncheerful resignation, and a hope at 
least that the gods would favour him who would so will- 
ingly appease them. But even in the dreams that came, 
strangers to him, that night he saw Maria's face, and in 
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the morning his cheeks were wet with her kisses or his 
own tears. 

It was on the next day, in the afternoon, that he set out 
from Florence for Venice, whither the Persanos had pre- 
ceded him from Eome. The journey seemed hardly to 
have begun before that hour that had always been espec- 
ially his own came upon him, and he lay back in his seat 
looking from the window with a quiet enjoyment of the 
changing scene before him, the mountains and the grey 
blue distance. The heat of the day was over, the evening 
had descended with the coolness of a spring night, and 
countless stars were in her mantle. The earth seemed 
to be standing still listening, as for some signal from 
heaven. 

It was the very attitude of his own heart. In that hour 
it had always seemed to him as though the knowledge of 
death had been forgotten and the world rested, fated every 
night to try to remember and to succeed. 

To him that hour stood for the most precious gift one 
could possess, equanimity — an evenness, a tranquillity of 
mind. The inconstancy of that twilight hour is its charm, 
passing, as it does in the south, almost before one can say 
it is here. It seemed to give everything a touch of un- 
reality, as though he were looking on at a mere stage 
effect, under the rapidly changing lights, the shadows 
lengthening only to obliterate everything at last. And 
after the curious excitement of the evening before, the 
movement of the train, the shadowy passing of the moun- 
tains and little clustering towns, whose church-bells one 
could sometimes see swinging but could not hear, were 
not unwelcome, as serving but to accentuate the perfect 
peace of that fluid human life, with its moods and temper- 
aments, that was passing before him physically now, as 
always spiritually, leaving him so profoundly unchanged. 
After traversing a country of vines and low meadows, with 
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a distant blueness of mountain that was almost cloud^-or 
night, was it, he asked himself with a smile — the sunset 
had struck him full in the face as the train crossed the 
river Po, that flowed so broad and stately to that sea he 
had never seen. 

And as twilight grew into night, as a young moon rose, 
out of the distance he seemed to see gaunt towers of 
princes* houses, ghosts now, and peopled only with the 
dead, and birds of darkness, and the silence and mystery 
of sunshine. 

Now and then the train would pass through an orchard 
of orange-trees white in the moonlight as silver, or the 
snow of the mountains, and the fragrance would seem to 
him like a draught of wine. 

Some depth, some unfathomable serenity, lay in a sky 
that was unearthly and ethereal in its light, so that the 
cypresses, like great princes clad in black armour, seemed 
to stand as sentinels before the very gates of heaven. And 
a curious fancy came to Uvedale as he sat in the corner of 
the empty carriage looking on so impalpable a world. It 
is thus, he thought quite simply, that I shall come upon 
heaven, descrying from a long way oflf the first mountain 
peaks, hills I have never seen before, rivers winding 
amongst new meadows fresh with the dews of heaven, 
and shall pass one by one the great archangels, clad in 
the armour of light, sentinel upon the mountain peaks, 
and the password will be even "Christ." 

And was there not indeed in reality, he asked himself, 
a sentinel even now at his side, awaiting but the pass-word 
to lead him still farther on that journey, that at times 
seemed so long, ere he could descry even the highest of 
those heavenly mountains ? Some gracious guardian angel, 
that, even beyond his father or Antonelli, was his great 
and secret friend, that even in the abysmal loneliness 
of the soul was close at hand ? In the hour that was his 
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own he seemed to realise that indeed he had never been 
lonely on the way, even in the most solitary places, — that 
there had always been that sentinel at hand, who would 
answer, and how readily, to the pass -word '* Christ." 
That figure, then, alert and patient, was ever at his side ; 
he had but to stretch out his hand to feel the support of 
Him who had lifted the burden of the world. The world, 
that great place that he had desired to win to so often, 
seemed now the impalpable and unreal thing, transformed 
for him even physically by that silver lace-work of moon- 
light over everything that in places deepened into so 
impalpable a thing as golden light. Surely that glistening 
gold was almost like a promise from the city that he was 
now coming upon, set in a mist of golden light and level 
waters, and it was still with a dim idea of light and golden 
shadow that he came at last out from the station into the 
Piazza, and was greeted by the Signor Persano. 

He awoke early on the following morning with a feeling 
of lightness of heart that was almost childish, the child's 
pleasure at waking for the first time in a new place. 

The house, the first stage of which was occupied by the 
Persanos, had evidently once been an old palace, and from 
his window, as he put back the shutters on that first morn- 
ing, he looked into a garden that stretched down to the 
Grand Canal. Towards the end of this garden, and partly 
overhanging the water, was a small pavilion, covered with 
a climbing plant evidently of some age. And beyond, 
stretching far away past the Lido and the small islands, 
was the lagoon ; and there, in a halo of rosy mist, sailing as 
it were on a sea as smooth and blue and transparent 
as the sky itself, rose the island of St George, with its 
church and monastery and its mighty bell -tower tipped 
with a golden angel, that looked like a tall lily, standing 
in the serene waters of some lake of the fancy. 

His first impression indeed was one of rosiness, as 
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though some soft indefinite rosy light shone through 
everything there. 

But it was not until the evening, after he had seen the 
Piazza San Marco, and Maria had taken him in the gon- 
dola to the Lido, a place really by the seaside — the seaside 
of the Adriatic — and they had stolen, like a ghost of winged 
Hermes, silently back into Venice as the sun was setting 
over the Alps, sombrely almost, and with something of 
the large remoteness that he had fancied as peculiar to his 
native land, that as the stars came out, and peered from 
the lagoon like great water-lilies, he realised that he was 
really in Venice, that Maria was once more near him, and 
that Rome and the Vatican, and all that he had come to 
fear almost, was shiit out from him, behind those moun- 
tains, black and blue and grey against a sky that seemed 
to promise rain. And as they drew into the ancient city 
throned there on her piles, and sinking so surely, Maria 
told him, into the mud, they had been greeted by music, 
the music of mandolin and guitar, and the warm Italian 
voices, coming from a distance over the mysterious waters. 
All the afternoon almost there had been a kind of music 
in the air, in the weeping of the oar, the whisper of the 
lagoon grass they had passed through, where the gondola 
made a disappearing lane as it went, and in the musical 
blow of the boat itself on the water, meeting the south 
wind coming over the sand-dunes. So that as they came 
back into Venice itself, it only seemed to grow louder and 
more distinct, more passionate, so that the silver greys of 
the lagoons had turned to rosy gold as they entered the 
Grand Canal, and for the first time he had looked into 
Maria's eyes, and she too had sung for him, the song of 
the minstrels, a simple air enough from " Trovatore," but it 
seemed to be the very place itself, the soul of Venice made 
visible in a few notes of black and white. 

"I did not know that you could sing, signorina/' he 
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said, as at last they drew in towards the landing, and 
Maria was silent, humming under her breath. 

" I cannot," she said, " save only here, and at Castello 
San Michele." 

" Castello San Michele?" said Uvedale; " where is that? 
I have not heard of it before." 

" It is our home," said Maria simply ; " it is the only 
place where one is quite alone among one's own people, in 
the mountains. Oh, life is very diflferent, I assure you, at 
San Michele from anywhere else ! " 

And it was later on the same evening that, sitting with 
the Signer Persano in the little pavilion in the garden 
overlooking the Grand Canal, the conversation had turned 
again to San Michele, and the mountains among which it 
was situated. 

" To-day," said the Signor Persano, " curiously enough, 
— and yet no doubt there is some purpose known to God in 
such coincidences, — to-day is the anniversary of the King's 
death. With me, strange as it may seem to you, Mr 
Uvedale, it is always a day of great solemnity and mourn- 
ing. I was with his Majesty when he died. Indeed, it 
was to me that he spoke last. And his son, Calabria, — ^it 
is but lately indeed that he too is dead, forgotten, by the 
world utterly out of mind, and remembered only by those 
who like myself never forget, and have already one foot 
in the next world. You must often have heard your 
father speak of the King : his Majesty was fond of your 
father, and would often have him read Shakespeare to 
him." 

*' Of course," said Uvedale, " I have heard of the unfor- 
tunate King — who has not ? — but I saw very little of my 
father in my youth, and when I was beginning to know 
him better, he left me suddenly." He was silent for a 
while, thinking of that old time ; but presently roused him- 
self, and turning to the signore said, *' It is the anniversary 
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of the King's death; let us talk of the King — tell me 
about his Majesty." 

From a gondola hovering beneath a palazzo lower down, 
on the farther side of the canal, came the faint sound of 
music, some love-song, wandering down the canal from 
distant centuries, lost and frail, and sinking gradually 
into the waters like the city, about whose ways it had 
wandered almost since its birth on some wonderful night 
that also had gone down to silence and forgetfulness. 
While its notes faltered up and down the ways, that great 
love would be had in the remembrance of a forgetful 
world. So it seemed to suggest; but after, — who could 
say? 

The old man looked up with a start. " Yes," said he, 
with a light in his eyes, — "yes, I shall tell you of the 
King, my friend." 

Uvedale was startled ; a great change seemed to have 
come over the signore — he was transfigured. 

" Though for no other cause, yet for this, that the King 
may live for ever, and that we may assure ourselves that 
we never forget, I shall tell you of the King." 

" In those days," he continued — " in those days I was the 
Prince San Michele, the chosen friend of the King, whom 
I loved more dearly than I could have done my own 
father had I known him. I lived, as indeed I do now, at 
the Castello San Michele in the mountains of S. Angelo. It 
has been in the possession of my family since Roger 
Guiscard II. founded the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
in 1131. 

** And it was there that the King came with me in *59 
when he went out to die. On that day Nature herself 
turned against us and shuttered her windows with ice, 
barring her doors with impassable snow, for it was over 
the mountains and valleys of a frozen country we came to 
San Michele when the King went out to die. 
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" Your father, too, was with us, the Cavaliere Uvedale, as 
he was called, having received the title from the £ing a 
few mouths before. It was on that journey that I came 
to know him. He dearly loved the King." 

The moon, clothed in a mist of golden vapour, was rising 
over the ruined city, the faltering voice of the old man fell 
back into silence, and Uvedale, looking at him in wonder, 
felt a great veneration rise within him for that white head 
bowed under these majestic sorrows. 

" My life," the old man continued, " is almost ended : I 
have done what I could, and I have never forgotten. I have 
given my sons, one for God, and one for the King, but 
Death took them both. It may be even yet I shall live to 
see the King again, a King who will not bow to the will of 
the people, a King whose word is law, a son of God. Even 
thus, the night for me and my house is come, and we who 
live in dead cities must at last become citizens of the 
great capital. 

" When King Ferdinand lay among the candles on that 
last night unrecognisable, guarded by soldiers, who wept 
for him they could not serve, I remember he said, with a 
kind of surprise in his voice, * Even Princes, then, must 
die/ and with a deep perception in his voice that startled 
me he added, ' It is their right and their kingdom.' It is 
even so with us who loved the king." The old man's head 
was still bowed, nor did he raise it as he finished. Uvedale 
was silent too for some time. Presently he turned to the 
Prince and said — 

" I have been greatly misled with regard to you. Prince. 
I had been led to believe you were one of those who 
desired the rule of this country to be given to the people, 
— that you were indeed a kind of socialist. Antonelli, 
1 know, thinks so, and Gafara too certainly led me to 
believe it." 

" I have retired into silence," said the Prince ; " it was 
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my only refuge. I sold all I had when the throne was 
down, and I gave all I had, even my one remaining son, 
to the Pope. San Michele truly is still mine, and one 
daughter to help me into the grave at the last ; but I have 
never forgotten, nor shall I ever forget. If I am associated 
with the socialists to-day, it is only because through them 
I hope to bring about a change : they are the gun that I 
would fire to knock over our enemies ; after, let the gun 
be destroyed — there is no further use for it. 

"I speak quite openly and plainly to you, for many 
reasons, nor will I conceal from you anything. A great 
responsibility will fall on you, for it is to you I believe it 
is given to see the restoration of Italy. You are rich, you 
too come of an ancient race, you can accomplish much, for 
you can unite in yourself the powers of the Church and 
the nobility. 

" In your time many crooked paths will be made 
straight. You will live to see all that we have dreamed of 
silently so long become reality. You will see Italy once 
more happy and contented, ruled by the anointed of God, 
and by Holy Church — Italy once more the starting-point 
of God's kingdom. But the time is not yet. Here, I hope, 
Mr Uvedale, we shall have an opportunity of studying 
those MSS. of your father's, which should throw some 
light, not only on the subject of that spiritual life which we 
all set such store by, but also on that historical coincidence 
that set all the thrones of Europe tottering at the same 
moment. To-morrow we will begin." 

The old man stood up and bowed to Uvedale rather 
ceremoniously, and Uvedale went out, leaving him alone. 

Was there in all this, he asked himself, the hand of 
Cafara ? He could not say, and probably he would never 
know. But that the conversation of the Prince, for such 
he now knew him to be, interested and appealed to him 
was certain. Indeed, to one trained as Uvedale had been. 
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enjoying so little intercourse with the world, those ideas, 
those really noble passions still burning in the hearts of 
the old aristocracy of Italy, had before now appeared 
beautiful, linked as they generally were with devotion to 
the Church, and a somewhat shadowy, silent existence. 

As he lay in his bed that night thinking how strangely 
his life was shaping, it seemed to him as though, almost in 
spite of himself, that world of action and hot sunshine, 
wind and rain, he had longed for, was coming to him at 
last, just when he had thought he had learned to do 
without it. 

But he thought, " Here in Venice I shall have time to 
think things over, to get my thoughts in order, to find 
out whether all my life is to be really nothing more than a 
long hesitation between — well, between the world and all 
the glory of it, the dust and sunshine and heat of life, and 
that other dream, which at times appears, oh, so very 
much greater and finer and holier ! the shadow, the calm 
and stillness of that life between which and the world 
there appears to be that great barrier set." 

Outside, all the lust and love and glory of the world 

seemed laughing and hating in the voice and mandolin of 

a gondolier. The gondolas drifted past with their burdens, 

lighted and love-lighted, and the Piazza of St Mark was, 

he told himself, full of — men and women. But over at 

the Salute they were singing, just vespers, just vespers, 

and he as ever looked on and — joined in neither. How to 

reconcile these two? Was it perhaps in the way the 

Prince had suggested ? And then a laughing thought 

came to him from the very eyelids of sleep : Maria, why 

Maria was a Princess — the Princess of his kingdom. 
• ••••■■I 

The days that followed were almost wholly given up to 
reading in the morning with the Prince, and to excursions 
in the afternoon with Maria. The evenings were generally 
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his owu ; but sometimes Maria would take him out to the 
lagoon to watch the sun set behind the Alps, or to listen 
to the singers that were generally to be found near the 
Salute, or to see a festa on the canal, or just to drift and 
dream in the gondola, while the gondolier sang to them 
songs he had learned as a child. 

And it was after he had been in Venice nearly a month 
that he began to frequent St Mark's, in order to study the 
mosaics there — things he grew more and more fond of as 
he learned their secrets. 

There was one especially that attracted him, a portrait 
of Our Lady, with hands turned backwards, sweet delicate 
hands that somehow reminded him of Elianor, that seemed 
indeed as though one had only to touch the tip of a finger 
to be quite whole and healed. 

And, as the weather grew warmer, he would accompany 
the Prince sometimes to the monastery of San Giorgio, 
where they would read the MSS. together, and through 
going there so often Uvedale presently became acquainted 
with some of the few monks, and spent many pleasant 
days in their company, hearing them talk and asking them 
questions. 

The Prince would enter into long conversations with 
him, chiefly on politics, touching occasionally on religious 
matters, telling him stories of his own youth, and of that 
father of whom Uvedale felt he could never hear enough. 

In the long hot days he saw little of the Princess, for 
she would take a siesta after the mid-day meal, and so it 
was only in the evening that he found he could talk 
with her, and even then there seemed to be some barrier 
between them. 

Those conversations with the Prince in the monastery 
of San Giorgio seemed to Uvedale, when he looked back 
to them from a less serene and happy part of his life, after 
all to have been the very focus of that dreamy time in 
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Venice. So that one might almost trace to them perhaps 
that departure from his own ways and customs, that widen- 
ing of his life that soon afterwards happened. Sitting in 
the shady garden of the monastery in the morning, in 
conversation with one of the monks, or reading the MSS. 
together, it almost seemed to Uvedale as though in time he 
would discover, with help of the learned old Prince, the 
secret of life he had so long been in search of. 

" We come into the world as into a strange city, very 
ancient and full of the past, finding people for the most 
part to believe as their friends believe or as their interests 
dictate, not caring overmuch so long as they shall flourish 
and the sun shall shine. And this we find not only 
with religion — a thing unimportant in itself to the ma- 
jority — but also with secular things, as government and 
justice." 

" But how is this ? " said Uvedale. " There is some 
terrible sadness, some utterly disheartening news in what 
you say. If this be true, where have we arrived ? " 

" Reflect a moment," said tlie Prince ; " it is ever the 
few who drive the many, the shepherd leads the sheep. 
Nothing was ever done in this world by the mass of men. 
A war is not won by the army, but by the general. You 
will hear it said, especially by your own countrymen, that 
democracy goes hand in hand, as it were, with enlighten- 
ment ; that an age of culture is an age of freedom ; that 
art and liberty liave joined as husband and wife. It is 
said," he added after a pause, " that the English do not 
read history ; it is easy to believe it. Is it so easy, even 
for the authors of modern Italy, to forget the Athens of 
Pericles and the Eome of the Emperors ? All those things, 
I think, which are worth even the love of a single man 
arc spiritual and not material It has recently been 
pointed out that liberty increases material wealth and 
comfort, and that, therefore, the crowd loves liberty. The 
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present age is democratic, and therefore dull. We have 
no ideas ; our people, such as are not merely animals, are 
intent on the accumulation of wealth. Spiritual character 
is not to be found in our day, either here or in the north. 
But there is about to be a change. Democracy, at any- 
rate in this land, has not brought material comfort : if it 
has killed the spirit, it has nearly killed the body also. 
We have right on our side; but right alone never yet won 
a battle. 

" We must train ourselves, we must be ready — above all, 
we must not too readily lose ourselves in thought, for 
that is the way to death and silence. Be not too 
long over your choice of wine, lest you die of thirst. 
What we need chiefly is imagination, rising almost to 
that ecstatic state which is serenity and strength. 

" There is one thing the ignoble fear that we who have 
dwelt with kings, and looked ever on a fair world, and 
held life in the hollow of our hands, can but laugh at, as 
at the antics of a slave — I mean death. 

" We shall return — how soon, who can tell ? — we shall 
return, we and our age of gold. The world is full of men 
of less stature than ourselves whom death rules, so that 
they look on a corpse as on some wonderful work of a 
great artist, not seeing it is but the vulgar handiwork of 
a slave. Men grow sad over little things when there is 
nothing great to weep over." 

And it was in the evening, in the hour that had always 
been his own, that, as was his wont, he was thinking of 
the happenings of that day, and those words, spoken so 
confidently by the old Prince, came back to him, " We 
shall return, we and our age of gold." Was that, he asked 
himself, a consummation he could wish for — could he 
reconcile that return of the "Despots," as the people 
called them, with the spiritual vision that had come to 
him directly from heaven on that day in San Pietro? 
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Was not Christ, he asked himself again, concerned chiefly 
with the meanest of the people ? Were they not almost, 
it seemed, the only part of a world that He had taken 
particularly to Himself? And yet, in the old Prince's 
sentences, uttered in the midst of long silences, he seemed 
to understand a spirit not opposed to that of Christ or of 
His Church, even, he thought, on Christ's side. Charity — 
a great sympathy for those who were unfortunate at all — 
surely that, too, was one of the elements of the kingly 
or noble character, so that the king was the father of his 
people. And he felt waking within him a stronger love 
for all those who, he could not but think, had been misled, 
foregoing the love and care of a father for an independence 
that had been unfortunate — that was gradually becoming 
dangerous, most of all to themselves. 

But owing, it would seem, to some restlessness of mind 
on these or other matters, and perhaps to a kind of sus- 
picion, from which he could not free himself, of the Prince's 
intentions regarding him, the heat of the summer coming, 
too^ about this time, he decided to go up alone to the 
Euganean Hills for a while, to a little monastery that he 
heard at San Giorgio was likely soon to become deserted 
and ruinous owing to the fever in that neighbourhood. 

He had put off his departure from day to day for over 
a week, hoping for the opportunity of a long talk with the 
Princess Maria, and at last, towards the close of an after- 
noon on a day more sultry than usual, they had set out 
in their gondola, together with some musicians and 
books, for a shady place on the lagoon towards the 
railway. 

The wind was blowing from the south-east gently and 
in gusts, under a sky hard and glistening as mother-of- 
pearl. Over the Alps great clouds tramped ever upwards, 
until the mountains seemed crushed under a weight too 
heavy to be borne. The waters of the lagoon were motion- 
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less, and the boat seemed to cleave them as though they 
were as lifeless as oil. There was a mist over the city and 
toward the sea, and the sun was sulky in heaven. Towards 
the mouth of the lagoon a great red sail hung motionless 
over a boat that seemed adrift ; and suddenly, with a flap 
and noise, it would swing across the boat, and then become 
silent and almost rigid again. Languor with burning eyes 
lay over the world. 

The Princess and Uvedale lay back in their gondola 
silent, their eyes fixed on the dying city, while the musi- 
cians fingered their mandolins idly, breaking oflf into a 
slow tune now and again, that died away into the close 
heat and languor of the afternoon. 

Uvedale looked at the Princess ; her mouth was scarcely 
shut, so that a suggestion of pearly teeth showed between 
the lips. There was some strange fascination about her 
that he felt was suited to the afternoon, that far away to 
the westward there was piling up great storm-clouds on 
the mountains. 

** How close it is ! " said Maria ; " even the water is tired 
out. See, it has no life at all ; when shall we come to the 
shade ? " 

" Even in the shade it is dreadfully hot," said Uvedale ; 
" we should go out to the sea and try to find a breeze." 

Now and again a little, little wind caught the waters, 
baffling them, for it seemed to come from all directions 
at once. 

A sudden gust lifted an iris petal from its stalk in the 
prow of the gondola, dropping it almost at the Princess's 
feet ; she picked it up carefully. " It is even too hot for 
the flowers," she said ; " these were fresh from the shade 
only as we started." 

Through the silence came a sob, regularly, keeping a 
kind of time, musically almost. "What is that?" said 
Maria; "is it a steamer? I did not know they came 
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here. No, no," she cried a moment later ; " it is the sea, 
it is the sea." 

Uvedale followed her every gesture and expression; 
she seemed only less beautiful when speaking than when 
silent. Her very silences were a spell over him. 

"But the sea must be at least a mile away," said 
Uvedale. 

" There is so great a silence," she answered smiling. 

But it was not till they had landed the musicians on 
one of the islands to await their return, that Uvedale 
ventured to speak to her of those things nearest his heart. 

" Let us lie up here," he said at last, " under these trees, 
where we can hear the sea. I have much to say to you. 

" Princess," he continued, " what there is before me I 
do not know. Your father has made me to some extent 
his confidant, and seems to think that I may be useful in 
that great work of restoring peace and prosperity to Italy 
by means of her rightful kings. But I have also to serve 
a more inexorable master, in whose service I have sworn 
if necessary to lose my life. Withal, Princess, I am but 
a piece of driftwood, that may be useful perhaps in case 
of shipwreck." 

Slowly she turned and looked at him, as though, indeed, 
he was a vision, and with a graciousness that was almost 
Royal said — 

" Do you love me ? " 

*;My Princess," said Uvedale after a pause, "I was 
yours, body and soul, from the first day I saw you, while 
they played Bach to us in Eome." 

She was very pale and queenly. 

" Sir," said she, " you have a great service to render. I 
could love you if you were proved and worthy. See to 
it, then, if you desire my love that you serve well in 
the great fight for our Saviour and for the King. I, too, 
would serve Christ, my King, and my Father. I am not 
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alone. If God wills that we should love each other, I 
could love you well." And presently she leaned towards 
him, and her eyes were on fire and her whole frame 
trembled : speaking low and eagerly, she touched his hand 
with hers. " Oh, Cavaliere," said she, " oh, be very valiant 
for my sake." 

It was almost night when they returned, the heat of the 
day scarcely cooled by the setting of the sun. Already 
night was descending from the Alps ; far away a new moon 
rose like some utterly strange and beautiful thing on the 
edge of the world. Something magical almost seemed to 
have woven an atmosphere round their black boat, the 
only visible, tangible thing in a world of waters. The 
city seemed to have drifted away from them. It seemed 
to Uvedale as though he had been snatched up into an 
eternity. 

Suddenly there came a shriek over the waters, resound- 
ing again and again, increasing in volume, till it seemed 
to involve the world in some terrible destruction. " What 
is it, what is it ? " cried Maria. 

" It is the vampire or the ghosts of Casa degli Spiriti," 
cried the gondolier, crossing himself. 

Out of the mist and mystery of the evening a gondola 
came towards them, rowed slowly by two men in a kind 
of uniform. " Ah," shouted the gondolier, " it is from the 
Asylum ; some one is dead — they are taking him to the 
cemetery." The Princess and Uvedale knelt as the gon- 
dola with its terrible burden passed them. The shrieks 
died away in the distance, and once more there came 
silence over all. 

" They shrieked to think that one of their number was 
free at last," thought Uvedale. " It was a cry of gladness 
or envy." 

He seemed to see despairing hands wrung in wild anger 
or passionate regret behind the bars, that kept the world 
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back from those it had driven inad ; till death, was it as 
king or slave, he thought, thrust the world aside and made 
a thing so terrible, ugly, and foul, at least decent and 
composed. 

There was an ever-present sense of solitude and silence 
in the limitless horizon, — the mysterious loneliness of the 
lagoons in the sunshine, the wide heavens, and the large 
space that seemed almost to swallow this city, that was 
going so surely down into the depths of tlie sea. They 
haunted him ; and so the happenings of that afternoon 
seeming to require it, he threw up his studies with the 
Prince, and desiring apparently to be alone, took refuge in 
one of the villages of the Euganean Hills, where the land 
came up to their feet in fruitful fields of corn and maize 
and vineyards like a sea almost, and in the higher air felt 
more cheerful and contented. 

The suggestion of the sea was not entirely owing to 
those level plains of pomegranates and laurels, but to a 
kind of presence of the very sea itself in those ruined 
towers and churches, like mighty galleons ever sailing in 
the distance. 

And on the evening of his arrival he had been conscious 
of the noise of running water, a sound that added cheer- 
fulness to a spot that already made the heart glad by 
reason of the clearness of its air and the greenness of its 
foliage after misty, sun-baked Venice. 

It was to a little monastery he was recommended by one 
of his friends at the San Giorgio, a place he found perched 
on a small platform of the hills, surrounded by olives, with 
a little stream running silently through the garden. There 
was but one monk there, he found, the other, his companion, 
having lately died ; and the monastery being in the gravest 
poverty, he had not been replaced. 

When Uvedale first saw the place it had been moonlight. 
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and some curious glistening substance in the marble under 
the moonlight shone like silver, giving it a strange un- 
earthly appearance. 

The air that just before he had thought so clear and 
lively seemed now heavy and close, as though laden with 
spices or sweet-smelling herbs. Around reigned perfect 
silence : not a branch, not a leaf moved, everything seemed 
petrified, shining with the distinctness of a stage scenario, 
scattered with fragments of glass and silvered stuff to 
represent snow or ice. 

The night was very hot, and the grass by the way and 
that growing between the stones of the walls was withered 
and dry as though burned with tire. No sound reached 
him as he stood for a moment before ringing the great bell 
that hung over the gateway, the only black thing in all 
that glistening place. 

The strokes of the bell fell slowly and stiffly, as though 
unused to disturb a place already wrapped in the mantle 
of death, and presently Uvedale was admitted by the 
monk himself, the world, as he said simply, " being already 
asleep." 

He set some bread and wine before Uvedale, and, after 
blessing him, left him for the night in a small room above 
the cloister, that Uvedale found had a window command- 
ing a fine prospect of a little valley among the hills, as 
well as one looking into the tiny cloister itself. A crucifix 
hung in the room near to the bed, and a table of rules for 
those who came there, lists of services and offices. 

In the morning Uvedale found the monk pacing up and 
down the cloister in the hot sunshine, stone - cold and 
shivering, for he was suffering from fever, not unusual in 
that place in the hot weather. 

He greeted Uvedale very courteously and sweetly, with 
a grave smile, and was seemingly sparing of words, havings 
as he said, passed most of his life in silence. 
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Uvedale was much taken with him, and passed much 
time with him. The monk was occupied, he found, in 
writing a book called the 'Castles of the Soul,' a work 
that was afterwards published, attracting much attention, 
not only for its learning and deep knowledge of the 
spiritual life, but also for its waywardness and humanity. 
For towards the end of it, the part, indeed, on which he was 
engaged, it would appear, while Uvedale was with him, 
there is a curious breaking away from that rigid self- 
repression and advocacy of silence (so that the book itself 
seems written in a whisper) to an appreciation almost of 
wholly worldly things, such as laughter and youth. And 
he repeats in a spirit of great cheerfulness, after the melan- 
choly of the greater part of the book — 

'' Let U8 go forth into the field ; 

Let us lodge in the villages. 

Let us get up early to the vineyards ; 

Let us see whether the vine hath budded^ 

And the tender grape appear, 

And the pomegranates be in flower. 
Awake, north wind ! and come, thou south ; 
Blow upon my garden." 

It was only little by little that Uvedale came to see that 
Dom Agostino, a young man still, for indeed he was 
scarcely thirty- five, was dying ; that the endless summers 
of that place, drenched through and through with fever, 
were killing him, and that he himself knew he had not 
much longer to live. And it was quite suddenly, one 
morning after Uvedale had been there about a month, that 
he spoke of it, as though indeed it was a thing decided 
upon, from which there could be no appeal. 

The day was hot and sultry, overhead that arch of blue 
sky seemed hard and flashing as brass, and in the great 
silence there was a roar almost as of a mighty fire. Only 
beyond the convent garden the meadows were green and 
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livid, under a sun that should have burned them up. 
They were walking together in the cloisters after the 
morning meal of bread and a little honey, brought by 
the villagers from two miles away. Dom Agostino, as 
always, his arms folded in his frock, his head bowed, cold 
and hot by turns, his bare feet, white and icy, on the hot 
stones of the pavement. 

The conversation had been of the life of Clirist, of the 
mere human weariness of those pilgrimages among the 
bare hills of Palestine in the summer heat, that the monk 
could picture so well. 

" Ah ! " said the Father with tears in his eyes, " life is the 
last of all our possessions in this world, and laying down 
life we lay down all. How could the great angels of 
heaven sufl&ciently utter the death of Jesus! and yet, 'twas 
we who killed Him — we who go up and down among our 
flowers, and grudge the least moment to pain or renounc- 
ing. And He, too, alone of all men, went down lonely 
towards death, while we have ever His companionship, 
above all, when we set out upon that wonderful road. 
And you and I, we too must one day set out, without 
preparation, upon that greatest of journeys. Ah ! it was 
the thought of that invaluable death of Christ that took oflf 
my heart from passing riches, and betrothed it to Christ's 
passion. And so now. Signer Uvedale, that I too must set 
out, it is not alone that I shall tread that road of ashes, but 
with a serene and sunny companion, at whose birth the 
little Halcyon built her nest, who has laid down His life 
for me. He truly spent His days going up and down the 
world, while I have lost mine in the shadows of this 
cloister. I have always enjoyed the luxury of silence, and 
have drenched myself with the spiritual life till that bodily 
part that God too made is slipped clean away from me. 
Ah ! I have not followed Christ ; I have forsaken the road 
He went for another covered and shaded by trees, where 
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the noise and temptations of the world are shut out. This 
penance, this solitude of the cloister, is sweeter to me than 
the courts of princes ; it is for my pleasure I walk solitary 
here and not in the world's ways. I have not followed 
Christ, who pierced to the very centre of life; I have 
denied both life and Him, and lost touch with the world 
that He so loved." 

The Monk was silent for a time ; his head seemed bowed 
lower, his thin white hands clutched his frock more closely. 
Presently Uvedale said — 

" But for me, at times, when I am at my best, and can 
almost hear the noises of that other land whose cities are 
peopled by angels — for me too it seems that this life in the 
Church, in the arms as it were of some one so much stronger 
than oneself, gives, as I found witli Father Antonelli, a 
sweetness of spirit, a lightness of touch, something of that 
light which must have hung about the eyes or the expres- 
sion of those three who witnessed the transfiguration of 
Christ. There is, too, I am convinced, something of the 
fortitude of faith to be found in the cloister, as well as the 
undefinable cheerfulness that seems to possess all who have 
once realised that they are really close to some one^-oh, 
so much sweeter and calmer and stronger than other men ! 
For myself. Father, it is not so much a religion I desire as 
a sweetness, a light, and the strength that comes from all 
true sweetness. Somethiug like this — is it to be found ? " 

" Ah," said Dom Agostino, " I know well what you mean, 
and indeed I too can but repeat something like that, is 
it to be found in art, in love, in life, in the Catholic 
Church, or only in the soul itself, in the soul that is our- 
selves ? Somewiiere in that deep mysterious Being about 
whom we know so little— can know so little — in whom all 
death and life and grievous and joyous things have their 
home, it may be, but who can tell us ? Is it really but 
a manifestation of the soul, just looking more eagerly 
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through the faces of some than of others ? or is it some- 
thing from outside, something greater and holier than the 
soul can ever be — is it God Himself ? " 

It was some days after this conversation, as they walked 
together on the little marble terrace that overlooked the 
valley and a distant village and a few church towers and 
cupolas, that Uvedale had ventured again to ask the monk 
a question concerning that inner spiritual life of silence 
which he, more than any one else he knew, Uvedale 
thought, should know how to answer. But again, if he 
thought, as he seems to have done, that the monk woTild 
counsel him to forsake the world, he was disappointed. 

" No, no, Mr Uvedale," said he ; " it is not altogether in 
silence, nor yet in that mysticism we now hear so much of, 
that we shall most readily find the very footsteps of Jesus. 
I am old in silence, and am almost come to the cold steps 
that go down to death. All my life has been given to that 
search after Jesus, so that I might at least feel the warmth 
at my feet from the place where He had just passed ; and 
I have dwelt in silence for this, and have forsaken the 
ways of the world and the pleasures of this life. But I 
have not seen Jesus, nor even heard the whisper of those 
countless prayers that surround Him always. Surely, 
then, I have ever been a long way off. Maybe the way I 
went was too lonely for Him who loved the world. Per- 
haps the silence was too heavy for that voice as of many 
waters to drown. Maybe had I gone up and down among 
men and women, where He would be, I should not have to 
go down to the grave without having seen Him. It is not 
in the cloister that such as you will find Him whom, 
it seems to me, you have only missed by chance for a 
moment. It is in the midst of the world that He so loved 
that you will find Him, and occasionally in solitary places, 
where you least expect Him, and always will He be in the 
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mighty deserts of our own hearts, in the barren places of 
stones, and among the mountains." 

Not many weeks later Uvedale found him dead one 
morning on the floor of the chapel, where he had been 
praying evidently far into the night. And it was almost 
with joy that he laid him on the bed in his cell, and left 
him with the great crucifix that hung there laid upon him. 
And during those days that he stayed in the neighbouring 
village — for the monastery was now quite deserted — he 
thought of all that the monk had said. If indeed it was 
in the world, and not in solitude or silence, that that sweet- 
ness and peace lay, then in truth the way was easy and the 
burden light But was it not rather, as the monk had 
seemed to suggest, that to the soul that could make a 
place of solitude and silence for itself even in a city, that 
sweetness and peace which was truly the very light of 
Christ would be, well, almost a matter of course. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

It was one evening on his return from a long ramble 
towards Arqua, where Petrarch had passed the last years 
of his life, that he found a little lad waiting for him at his 
lodging with a letter from the Prince — a letter that proved 
to be a summons urging him to come with all speed to 
Milan, where the writer then was, on a matter of the 
greatest importance to himself and to all his friends. 
"In fact, my dear signore," the Prince continued, "the 
hour that you, as well as myself, I believe, have allowed 
shall decide our fate and that of Italy, is drawing near. 
Come to Milano, then, for it is well you should know those 
who are on our side, and understand their exact value. 
The Cardinal will probably venture north during August. 
I look to you, as to my own son, to help us all to help 
Church and Crown." 

And so Uvedale set out almost at once, staying only 
long enough to visit the grave of Agostino. As he had 
kept watch beside the monk's body on that morning in 
the pitiless and mysterious sunshine, he had seemed to 
bear up the very soul in his hands, as though it were some 
great jewel of secret value. It was then he had decided 
that if the summons came to him he would obey. It 
was as though he had decided to descend from some high 
and pleasant mountain into a valley full of smoke and 
battle. And yet he was happy, in spite almost of himself. 

S68 
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Now at last he had the chance to prove himself not worthy 
indeed, but '* very valiant " in the cause that was, as he 
reminded himself, Maria's too. 

When at last he reached Milan he found the Prince 
alone, the Princess having set out some days before for 
Eome on a visit to the Contessa Poligno. The party in 
the north of Italy, and especially in Lombardy, to which 
the Prince was seemingly attached, was a society pro- 
fessing the study of music, and in no way meddling 
openly with politics. Under the guidance of the Prince, 
however, though delightful concerts, chiefly from the 
works of the old Italian masters, were held at intervals, 
the natural gift of the people for the parade of grievances 
and the fashioning of plots had been cultivated, so that 
at the time when Uvedale came to Milan, the " SocietJi 
Filarmonica," subdivided as it was into circoli chiefly 
consisting of mandolinists, and those pretending to be 
such, was a political force secretly distributed over all 
Lombardy, and said even to have appeared in Tuscany 
and Rome itself. Whether indeed it was also in com- 
munication with the sometime brigands and riff-rafif of 
the south and of Sicily, as some have believed, seems im- 
possible to verify. But that a societd such as that called 
" Filarmonica," having its headquarters in one of the 
richest cities of Italy, numbering among its adherents 
thousands of the very poorest and meanest of the people, 
should indeed make its power felt even so far away as 
Naples and Palermo, is not surprising in a land filled with 
discontented peoples, each race mistrusting the other more 
than the foreigner. 

That the Prince ever contemplated making the societd 
the leader of a revolutionary movement against the throne 
of Italy and the House of Savoy one can scarcely believe. 
Rather it appears that he expected the movement to begin 
in the Abruzzi or in Naples, whence it would come more 
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properly, he seems to have thought, and that the Govern- 
ment should then suddenly find that it had not the 
" loyal " north to depend upon ; and the king being weak, 
and already, some have said, inclined to abdicate in favour 
of his son, in the muddle and disappointment that must 
inevitably follow, the revolutionary cause might appear in 
the north too with immense effect. The question that 
chiefly troubled the Prince was the attitude of the Church. 
It was true that the Pope had accepted none of the com- 
promises offered him, none of the peace-offerings, and yet, 
why was the Church so silent ? Cardinal Cafara truly 
was with him at least to some extent, but even he in so 
secret a manner as to be almost useless as an advertise- 
ment. Was there, the old Prince asked himself, as he 
waited alone for Uvedale, some warning, some prophecy 
of unsuccess and failure for that cause to further which 
he was using the hearts and patience of men as instru- 
ments merely and playthings, in the duel that had just 
been fought between those who were after all representa- 
tive of the two Houses ? And yet, in spite of the terrible 
price paid on those spring days in the following year, one 
almost inevitably thinks of the old Prince, bowed down 
with age and sorrow that might drive one mad, as of an 
old man who had seen visions so that he walked as it were 
unconsciously, yet one cannot but admit nobly, even to the 
very breaking of his heart. It is thus one thinks of him 
now, in an unknown grave, half in dread, forgotten by a 
world that he had believed nobler than it was. That he 
led an army of poor but resolute and brave men, who had 
everything to gain by any sort of disturbance, one can now 
see, was one of his illusions. The attempt on the life of 
King Humbert earlier in that same year, though unsuccess- 
ful, came on him, one may believe, with a shock, waking 
him at least for a time to the real light of day, so that he 
aeems to have realised how perilously near he might one 
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day come to dishonour. Was it not such " accidents " as 
these that had really alienated the Church ? he had asked 
himself. And as he sat in his own room waiting for 
Uvedale, he came to see that at last it had become more 
than questionable if he were indeed master of that des- 
perate, discontented crew. What cared they for Church 
or crown or king ? They with their bellies to fill, and a 
great rich city to loot ? And indeed he had sent for Uve- 
dale — yes, he almost admitted it to himself — so that he 
might have some one near to him on whom he knew he 
might depend. Some one who, caring for those things to 
which he himself had sacrificed everything, was young and 
strong, and not biassed with years. 

On that evening when Uvedale arrived they sat talking 
into the night. 

" It may not be so bad as you think for, Prince," said 
Uvedale, after he had heard the old man's fears. 

" Nay, I know them, the dogs ! " said the Prince, scorn- 
fully. "I know them, trained in the prison and the 
street. What can they be good for save to create a dis- 
turbance ? They have not the courage of my brigands. 
They will rise and kill if they dare, and eat and drink and 
sleep like drunkards satisfied, and we, we shall be lost, and 
Church and King down, down, down, further than ever." 

"Yet to-morrow you must meet them," said Uvedale. 
" It were well to think of what you will say. You tell 
me they want to introduce a new captain, in case of your 
retirement or death, over what you have called the cir- 
colL Who is this man ? " 

"A certain Gozzi, — ^a deputy, known to Cafara. He 
had a brother killed in Africa, and another is in com- 
mand of a regiment of Carabineers in Turin. I know 
no more of him, save that he is of course a socialist and 
republican." 

" Would it not be well to see this man alone first ? " 
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said Uvedale. "Cannot he see you in the morning, so 
that you may the better decide on your attitude before 
night ? " 

" I have arranged for him to be here at ten o'clock. By 
the way, signore, he is but just returned from England. 
Ah," he went on after a pause — "ah, that I had retired into 
silence with my King and left this north, that was never 
Italian, to go to the devil its own way. One may truly 
say the King is dead ; it is for the Church, which cannot 
die, that we now go up and down and work and break 
our hearts in vain, in vain ; and I go wandering in this 
foreign land, exiled from my own people, associating with 
rogues and scoundrels who deserve no better fate than 
they have met. And my King, my King is dead, and I alone 
linger belated on an alien stage, old-fashioned, out-moded, 
cutting outworn capers before an audience that only laughs 
at me. Ah, truly my race has come to an end. I am the 
degenerate. And yet," he went on, his passion rising, 
— " and yet, I will make one more stand for the King, that 
he, though dead, may yet reign. I have lived, I of all 
men, to see the end of kings and princes. They have 
gone down with God to the grave, already peopled with 
the bones of the old world. Nothing but the most 
terrible of slaughters can set them up again." 

"Ah, Prince," said Uvedale, "I cannot tell you how terrible 
your words appear to me. Yet despair was never worthy 
a brave man, least of all one of your sacred race, in whose 
veins flows the blood of mighty despots. You have said 
in words that seemed to me prophetic, * We shall return, 
we and our age of gold.* To me it appears that that 
irresistible march of moods which men call fate, that 
rules always over the world like a great master, is not 
against kings, but only against that pretence of kings 
which we see everywhere around us. A figurehead king 
will always deserve the contempt of his people, because he 
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fears thera. Such are possible only for a little while, 
where the people are fortunate in war or merchandise, and 
can rule themselves with success. It is my firm belief 
that, should a man arise even from so unlikely a race as 
the House of Savoy, a man who would rule and ascend 
the throne even of united Italy with a firm step, having 
faith in his country, but chiefly with a great faith in him- 
self and God, nothing that could happen would be more 
welcome or better for this country. Your race, sprung 
from the very silence of the desert, has made this world 
we live in, and again and again has saved it. Is it then 
possible that that Latin race, which is indeed the very 
soul and spirit of the world, should fail in its greatest 
trial, in its most terrible moment ? " 

Overcome by emotion, Uvedale rose, and in silence 
received the kiss on his forehead with which the Prince 
bade him good night. 

In spite of the fatigues of the day, he found it impos- 
sible to sleep ; and so, in the earlier part of the night, he 
rose and went out into the streets, still full of crowds, for 
whom, it seemed to him in that moment of emotion, he 
had to some extent, he could not tell how far, made him- 
self responsible. 

After walking for some time under the quiet night, he 
came into the Piazza of the Cathedral, where in the star- 
light the Duomo itself appeared to him almost as the work 
of the night itself, built from the dew and the hoar-frost 
from those mountains, light as air, which, even in the 
starlight, he could descry far, far away. High up in space, 
beyond the topmost pinnacles of Milan, the church soared 
heavenward, covered with clouds of saints, burning in the 
starlight with just spiritual fire, without sensual heat or 
dross or dust of day. And as the bells began to chime 
the hour he seemed to realise the vast distance to which 
the church had pierced on its way to heaven, its voice 
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cleaving downwards from that purer air with a kind 
of heavenly assurance, above and beyond the ordinary 
comfort of bells and all such wakeful things to the 
sleepless. But from the city came the sound of 
voices and the notes of a mandolin wailing some love- 
ditty. 

Uvedale did not hear them. The ethereal beauty of the 
scene seemed to his intense spiritual insight almost like 
something familiar in his own soul. The excitement of 
the evening was still on him ; he felt almost the need of 
unburdening his mind to some one less prejudiced, who 
had less to gain by any decision than he himself. 

Walking swiftly, he was overtaken by thoughts of 
Maria. Was he, after all, right in mixing himself with 
affairs with which he, a foreigner, had nothing to do ? It 
was to the Church alone that he owed allegiance. Cardinal 
Cafara had warned him against declaring for or against 
any political manifesto or programme, and indeed had 
hinted that should he do so he would be useless to the 
Church. What was his duty, then ? To throw up his 
connection with the Prince, and return to Rome ? — yet 
that way he felt he could not go, for it meant losing 
Maria. Suddenly he stopped ; he found he had come 
almost up to a great church built of brick, from which 
came the sound of low chanting. He stood a while and 
listened. Presently he found a little open door, through 
which he could see a small quadrangle, and, farther still, 
the candles round a shrine in the church itself. It was, 
he found, from thence the sound of singing came. Almost 
without thinking he went towards the light, and, after a 
few minutes, quietly entered the church. The interior 
was very simple and majestic, relieved from an aspect of 
severity almost by the homely red brick of the arches. 
Some twenty monks appeared to be engaged in singing the 
office. Uvedale knelt down in a dark comer and watched 
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them. He made no effort to pray. But presently, moved 
by some strong impulse he could not withstand, he went to 
kneel before a little statue of the Virgin, round which some 
candles, almost ended, were burning. Scarcely knowing 
what he did, he began praying for guidance, for power 
above all to follow the light ; and for some sign as to 
to what he was to do in what he felt was a crisis of his 
life. He had barely uttered these prayers silently in his 
heart, when some being of a beauty so marvellous and 
perfect that no man in this earthly world could ever hope 
to describe it, seemed to touch him on the shoulder and 
say— 

" Go up even to the altar of God, and thou shalt learn 
what is required of thee." 

He moved as in a dream : there seemed to him nothing 
strange in this, nothing unusual. 

In a kind of trance he went towards the chapel where 
the monks were chanting the office and knelt down upon 
the steps before the altar. No one noticed him, and 
the priest, who was very old and absorbed in the service, 
continued without stopping. Slowly a feeling almost of 
exultation came over him, and presently he found himself 
praying, without wandering, in peace for just safety in all 
dangers. 

When he had finished his prayers he lifted up his eyes 
and found that the service was over, and that the old 
priest was coming towards him. On his hand Uvedale 
noticed an episcopal ring. He beckoned Uvedale towards 
another less brilliantly lighted chapel, and stood before 
him whilst Uvedale knelt. 

" My Father," he said, " 1 am a foreigner, an English- 
man, and I am in great perplexity. A vision of one of 
the saints has led me here, so that I might take counsel 
before I am utterly lost and undone. I, who have vowed 
service to Holy Church, have begun, I believe, by forsak- 
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ing Christ I was anxious to give up the world, tx) retire 
from it, and to pass my days in a monastery among saints 
and godly men communing with God ; but the world was 
too strong for me. I am now hemmed in on every side, 
and know not what to do. I have promised my allegiance 
to a great cause that, it seems to me, will bring death and 
misery to many, and cannot bring anything besides. And 
this, although I am already sworn to the service of the 
Church. Yet I have passed my word, and cannot now 
forego it. The very world is opening under my feet Christ 
Himself is forsaking me, for I have denied Him." 

There was silence for a time. The candles round the 
shrine of Mary, Mother of our Lord, seemed to Uvedale 
to flicker and grow faint. Presently the priest began to 
speak. His voice was low and soft, and trembled with aga 

" I know you well, my son," he began. " It cannot be 
that you have wandered far from God, even in this world, 
which is full of grievous ways. This business, then, in 
which you are engaged must be of vast importance, seeing 
you are willing to sacrifice so great a birthright to it — 
nay, and the habits of a whole life. You who have 
walked with Jesus — can you so easily forget His com- 
pany, the sound of His voice, the fall of His footsteps 
beside you ? Can you think to endure the naked empti- 
ness, when you have left Him for some other lord ? I'll 
not believe it You appear to me to be engaged in some 
afiair that oflTends you, but is for the greater glory of God 
and of His Church. You would sweep from the Temple 
the money-changers who have no right there, but hesitate 
almost in terror before you lift the scourge. You see I 
know you, my son," as Uvedale looked at him almost in- 
credulously. " Let your steps be very wary, lest indeed 
you fall. But be of good courage. Is it not for the 
Bride of Christ you work ? Remember, then, the words of 
the Bridegroom — * I came not to send peace, but a swonL' " 
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Uvedale rose from his knees, and looked sadly at the 
priest. 

"It seems to me," he said, " that I have been brought 
to you almost by a miracle, and yet I cannot altogether 
understand your words. You speak so plainly to me of 
the way I must go, of the way I wish to go ; for that way, 
indeed, my heart lies." 

" Ah, my son," said the priest, " it is of the reward you 
are thinking, mistrusting your own motives, like a true 
son of the North. You would have me think that it is 
the reward, the prize, that attracts you, when, if you will 
look into your own heart, you will find it is not that 
at all, but a great desire to do what is right, to defend 
your faith, and, if necessary, to die, as the saints died, for 
the King Jesus. I wish you every blessing in this world 
and the next. You will be much in my thoughts — I shall 
not forget you." 

Uvedale left the church at least calmed and quieted. 
Whether indeed the priest knew him and the business in 
which he was engaged, and advised him as being himself 
more or less in the affair, Uvedale never knew. It seemed 
to him that he had seen a miracle, and therefore either 
that he was entirely in the power of the devil, or that 
Christ had indeed been gracious to him above another, 
and was inscrutably leading him whither he knew not. 
He was very sorrowful and perplexed, and did not sleep 
till morning. 

He slept late on the morrow, and was not awakened 
till a servant came to tell him that the Signor Gozzi 
was with the Prince, who was expecting him. He rose 
in haste, and found them in earnest conversation in 
the salon. 

" Prince," Gozzi was saying as he entered, unnoticed by 
either — "Prince, why distrust me any further? I am 
quite frank with you, nor am I worthy the suspicion of 
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a man of your intelligence. You wish to give the Church 
back her lands and power, and maybe, if you can find 
one, to set a Bourbon prince on the throne of the Two 
Sicilies. Well, well ! what, then, is it that I want myself? 
To curb the Church, maybe, a little, a very little— oh, so 
little ; and then — well, yes — to sweep away that wretched 
House of Savoy, with its dukes and kings, and to set up a 
republic in its place. Well, to do either of these things 
we must upset the present state of affsdrs. So far you are 
in agreement with me : let us then work together so far. 
After — who can tell ? — maybe you will be too strong for 
us. If so, it is fate ; we shall easily be pacified. A few 
thousands of lire, a few privileges. But for the first part 
we are one. Why hesitate ? " 

" For the first act we are one," said the Prince coldly. 

"Ah," said Gozzi petulantly, "you talk. Prince, as 
though I too were not an enthusiast — were not one of 
you ; and yet — and yet — I too love my country and my 
class and order. It is not perhaps so exalted as yours; 
but it is alive, and thoughtful too. Ah, but I will tell 
you something, Prince. I, who am one of the people, 
will show you, a royal prince, a mistake you have made — 
something you have forgotten. Have you read the later 
history of France, or even of Germany ? of all the successful 
States of Europe save England ? And one day, perhaps, — 
but listen, Prince. There is but one power left untouched, 
intact, in Europe — one great homogeneous power — the 
army. Prince, the army. Have you thought of the 
army ? " 

" The army ! " said the Prince. " The army is un- 
fortunately Sardinian, officered from Piedmont." 

"Not altogether, Prince — not altogether," said Grozzi, 
quickly. "You of the Black world seem to forget that 
there are some among you who have dyed their faces. 
Ah, I grant you 'tis but skin-deep ; but still Well, 
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well ! those who have dyed their faces go into the army ; 
it is the only profession worthy of them." 

" Well," said the Prince, still coldly, " I know nothing 
of the army, I grant you. What is it that you 
propose ? " 

" Ah," said Gozzi, " now we are coming to reason. You 
will hear my splendid idea, and we shall meet, join forces, 
and live to fight another battle, perhaps, before Bome her- 
self. My dear Prince, what I propose is not the question : 
the question is, What do you propose to do when, having 
had your little revolution in Milan, or Naples, or Palermo, 
or where you will, the army comes to kill your followers, 
capture you, and imprison you for life ? " 

"They will never dare to send the army," said the 
Prince. "If it comes, we shall fight." 

"Yes, yes, yes," said Gozzi, interrupting him. "It is 
a holy thing to die for one's country. Yes, yes, yea ; but 
wait, Prince. Why should the army wait to be sent? 
Why should it not come of its own accord, only to help 
us, not our enemies ? " 

There was silence ; one could almost hear the old man's 
heart beating. Uvedale watched him anxiously. 

" And then ? " was all he said. 

" Listen, Prince. I have a brother commanding in this 
precious army here in the north — yes, almost at our doors. 
He is willing — his men are willing. They have their 
lodges — their circoli, as you call them. Your musical 
fellows are anxious to join them. Why not ? Kemember, 
Prince," he added, " the army is defeated. What have 
they to do with Parliaments? Bring then, let us say, 
your Legitimists, Catholics, Blacks, whatever you call 
them, into line with us for the time. Afterwards we 
can decide, you and I, which shall rule, you or — or — 
the Eepublic." 

" Sir," said the Prince, rising, " I thank you. It has 
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been truly said that Italy can outplot the world. Oar 
anarchists, perhaps, have proved it I wish you good 
day, and again I thank you." 

"And you agree," said Gozzi, smiling — "you agree to 
this joining of forces ? " 

" I will tell you to-night," answered the Prince, as he 
held the door open for the Signer Gozzi 

Then his eyes met those of Uvedale. 

" You heard all ? " asked the Prince. 

" I think so," said Uvedale quietly. 

" And what is your opinion ? " asked the Prince. " You 
see," he added, " he is acquainted with my title, which is 
perhaps not wonderful, though I have done my best to 
suppress it. When there is no king, how can there be 
princes ? " 

" If he can do what he says," said Uvedale, " he is a 
greater villain than I took him for. The army does 
not love the Church, and never heard of the king. 
Have nothing to do with him. Prince, as you value 
your honour. You stand to lose." 

" Oh for a strong man to arise to save my country ! " 
said the Prince. "Oh for a king!" 

" Ah ! " said Uvedale sadly, " it is a man we want, not 
a king." 

There was silence for a time. 

" And to-night ? " said Uvedale, after a time. 

" To-night," said the Prince, " I shall agree." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

One can never know whether Uvedale accompanied the 
Prince to the meeting on that night or not. No men- 
tion of it appears in his journal or diaries, and from 
other sources it would almost appear that the Prince went 
alone. It would also appear, from what came out after- 
wards, that the Prince did, indeed, accept all Gozzi's 
suggestions, and only became impatient and restless when 
proposals seem to have been made by some of the more 
irresponsible as to the assassination of the Eling and some 
of the more notable statesmen and lawyers forming the 
Government. Another meeting evidently took place 
between the Prince and Gozzi on the morrow, at which 
the Prince seems to have wished to resign in favour of 
Gozzi, saying, among other things, that he was an old 
man, and no longer fit for the leadership of so difficult a 
mass; that the societd was going along ways he had no 
knowledge of, and could not altogether approve ; that his 
ideas were for setting the Eling on the throne of Naples, 
and for strengthening and doing justice to the Church, 
and not for the forwarding of anarchism or assisting 
at massacres and revolutions. However, it appears that 
Gozzi persuaded him to continue in the leadership, at 
least for a time. 

It was early in September that Uvedale, in the company 
of the Prince, who was proceeding to Castello San Michele 
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with his daughter, came to Kome, taking up his residence, 
on the invitation of the Contessa, in the house of Cardinal 
Poligno. This good old man was now of a great age, being 
nearly as old as the Pope himself, and was a favourite 
companion of his Holiness. He received Uvedale very 
kindly, and on Uvedale thanking him for his kindness in 
placing an apartment at his disposal, he said — 

" I knew your father well, Mr Uvedale ; he was a good 
man, and a dear friend of mine. I shall be only too happy 
if you will remain in this house as long as you are in 
Bome. Here in Home a man of your culture and educa- 
tion should find much to amuse him, if only in the 
wonderful buildings that have been left to us from pagan 
times. I remember long ago, before the King of Sardinia 
came to live here, that I used to love above all things that 
view from the Palatine Hill, which embraced on one side 
the Tiber and the hills towards the Villa Pamphyli, and 
on the other the Colosseum and the Capitol. Ah," he 
went on dreamily, "the whole history of Eome used to 
come before me there, under the cypresses that had known 
the terror of the storms of the Middle Ages. It was ou 
that fortress that Evander welcomed -^neas, the father of 
us all. Somewhere in those vast and terrible ruins that 
now, alas! stripped and naked chant in desolation the 
tragedy of kings and princes, emperors and popes, to the 
loneliness of the Campagna, that answers not at all, but is 
silent brooding over those mighty pasts, somewhere there 
Augustus, the first of the Emperors, was born. How 
strange is everything within this city ! Even as the first of 
the kings was born there, so this palace of the Cassars was 
the last thing of which Napoleon stripped himself even in 
our day. Even the bodies of the kings of your own race 
find in Bome a rightful sepulchre. That monument in 
San Pietro, under which lie the bodies of the unfortunate 
sons of the House of Stuart, can one possibly pass it by 
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unnoticed ? It is there your race has laid its greatest 
tragedy. Should you, however, be more of a religious than 
a poet or philosopher, you will find in the churches an 
abundance of entertainment for heart and spirit beyond 
any other city of Christendom. And to you especially, 
who come from the North, it will not be the wonder of 
relics or the fabulous mythology that Christianity has 
accumulated that will appeal, but the whisper of the 
centuries round some church -door, the knowledge that 
everywhere almost that you go, you may say to yourself, 
Here saints have walked and prayed and died. From here 
one might have heard the last song of the martyrs at the 
very gates of Heaven. Here men dreamed that dream 
which for me is truth and reality, so that Christ meeting 
Peter as he fled along the Appian Way becomes in truth 
more than a mere tale, something as sure as that other 
truth you may be certain of, as to the tombs St Paul 
passed on his way towards Eome in early morning or at 
the setting of the sun. Ah, but I am forgetting, Eome is 
very different now from what it used to be. You will find 
new districts ; surely the meadows of St Angelo are now 
a ' wilderness of houses, tenantless and ruinous. The 
flowers of the centuries no longer grow in the crevices of 
Caesar's palace or in the terrible walls of the Colosseum, 
and Eome itself is full of strangers. Only beyond the 
Tiber all remains very still; the pomp of princes has 
become the peace of God, and the spirit of old Eome 
wanders alone and mad in the Campagna. Ah, I have 
heard it myself on a windy night, keeping company with 
the ghosts of the Middle Ages that inhabit the fortress 
tombs." 

" Ah, Eminence," said Uvedale sadly, " it is these things 
that break the heart, and yet it is just these things which, 
it seems to me, should nerve us for that great effort that 
now cannot be very distant. One day Grod will get back 
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His own. It cannot be that the devil will always triumph. 
Eome shall be once more the city of God, and to-morrow 
rule all its ancient territory for God and His kingdom. 
Can one ever doubt this?" 

" I do not know," said the Cardinal. " The world was 
ever at war with God and with His Church, and until the 
end it may be the world will be victorious. Of one thing, 
however, I am very sure: God's kingdom can never be 
won by unworthy means, nor could the Church ever 
benefit by such. You must have noticed that there are 
many parties in our Church, holding dififerent and seem- 
ingly opposed ideas about many things. But you will not 
find one party better than another, nor fairer in any way 
at all. All are trying imperfectly to shadow forth the 
truth which is God, and all of us see a different aspect 
or view of Him who is the truth. Nor is it possible for 
any party or set of men to have the whole truth, though 
one may be supposed to have more than another. It will 
matter then very little to yourself or to God to which 
party you may attach yourself. Having come into the 
world with those prejudices God has seen fit to allow each 
order and class from the beginning, it is only necessary 
that you bear yourself as a sworn soldier of Him, bearing 
yourself as should become a man, especially in[difficulty or 
danger. In my day it was not only necessary for men like 
yourself to be Christians ; it was necessary also that they 
should be honourable gentlemen, who would scorn to seem 
even to hesitate where there was danger or hazard. Of 
such, for the most part, were those soldiers of Christ 
among whom was your own father." 

Uvedale pondered much over this conversation with the 
Cardinal, for he could not rid himself of the idea that the 
Cardinal was speaking with reference to his connection 
with the Prince and the socialist plot with which the 
Prince had brought him in contact. 
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He spent much time in the churches, especially in Santa 
Maria Maggiore, for it was here he often reminded himself 
that one of his earliest heroes, Hildebrand — he who of all 
others had first defended with all his power the temporal 
power of the Papacy — had in the midst of a terrible 
tempest been set upon and all but murdered by Cencius, 
a Boman noble. He was, so the story ran, proceeding to 
worship at the shrine of the Virgin in the great church, 
accompanied only by a few priests. It was Christmas 
Eve, and the storm raging furiously, the people, always 
expecting in those early days the return of the Son of 
God, were in great fear ; over the noise and rush of the 
storm they could hear faintly the hallelujahs of the priests, 
and the old shaking voice of the Pope blessing the people. 
Suddenly and in a moment Cencius had seized Hildebrand 
and bound him ; already he was wounded in the forehead, 
and the sword that was to murder him flashing in the 
weird light of the overcast Eoman sky. An arrow, shot 
at a venture, slew him who held the sword. The people 
were out at last, and coming to save their Pope. Cencius, 
in fear, sunk down at the Pope's feet, craving pardon. 
And he, who had made no sign till then, in a calm voice, 
scarcely raised at all and without anger, had granted him 
pardon and safety, turning again towards Santa Maria 
Maggiore to complete his prayers. 

As he sat or knelt at times in the great church, thinking 
over this story or another, he came to wonder. Was the 
same God who had so protected His servant in those days 
as ready even now to help His anointed ? or had God 
changed His mind ? he asked himself. Yes, the question 
was important, apart from any seeming change in Him 
who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. After 
all, had God had any hand in it at all, or was it then as 
now, or thirty years ago ? — just the mad will of the people, 
on the right side, by chance, for once. Was God any- 
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where visible, save in the superstitious stories of the 
ignorant ? Anywhere visible at all in all the world, 
really, unquestionably ? A story historical, unquestion- 
able, such as that, seemed to him then, utterly perplexed 
as he was about much, to ask that question of these 
modern days peremptorily almost. If these things hap- 
pened by chance, born of the momentary passion of an 
ignorant people, of a mass of men and women that must 
always be more or less ignorant, then right was nothing, 
and mere power over such a mass, which bribery, person- 
ality, or popularity might give, everything. Could the 
world, suspended, it seemed to him, in space so slightly, 
really be as material as that, really be as lonely as that, 
so that it was just deserted to the stupidity or the in- 
temperate passions of the majority of ignorant ^nd bestial 
men and women ? " God, for faith ! " he said, falling on 
his knees one afternoon when he had been thinking after 
this fashion for some time in the great church, — " God, 
for faith!" 

And it was in conversation with his old companion and 
confessor. Father Antonelli, a few days later, that he 
chanced upon this same subject of the possibility of faith 
in things so incapable of proof, so unreasonable almost, so 
unlikely. It was as though he held a brief for a world 
for the most part unbelieving, unsatisfied. So that the 
Father, with his usual insight, had seemed to understand 
that he had more than a mere philosophic interest in the 
question, — that indeed he felt himself in some way per- 
sonally engaged in it. 

" My dear lad," said he, speaking in English — " my dear 
lad, your question is one that storms at the very gates of 
religion, that meets one on one's first entrance into it, that 
often wounds us so grievously as never to be forgotten. 
But it seems to me that in a world that already laughs at 
us, whose sneers we are well able to support, it matters 
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very little whether we incur its contempt still further. 
Therefore, I say to you without fear at all, that to me 
this grave question appears to be one of just humility. If 
one begin, as do the Protestants of all countries, to exercise 
one's private judgment and opinion upon these matters, 
so that even you and I begin suddenly to disagree upon 
some point of vital importance, we shall soon arrive far 
apart at that terrible and lonely sea of Atheism whose 
horizons are set beyond our vision. Science, opinion, 
philosophy, knowledge, are finite things, striving, how un- 
successfully, to deal with the infinite. But our Holy 
Church wisely forbids you or me or any of us to debate 
as to the meaning of things that have been settled once 
for all, still less as to the power of God, whose Bride she 
truly is. It is from here are set the two roadways of the 
world — the one covered with all manner of wayward 
spring flowers, the romance and hazard of the world, the 
sweetness and bitterness of life ; the other difficult, and 
almost barren, on which the sun pours all day long. The 
one is the road of licence, the other of obedience and 
authority. At one time, it is true, that road covered with 
spring-time was trodden by many Christians and brave 
men, who one may well believe managed in the end to 
arrive where they would be. But as the days go by they 
grow fewer and fewer, until among the great crowd of 
philosophers, teachers, men of the world, scientists, beggars, 
and strollers there can scarcely be said to be any who 
agree the one with the other on any subject connected 
with our religion : so that some deny the Godhead of 
Christ ; whilst others, acknowledging this, would have us 
insult His Mother ; and many protest that all questions 
shall be settled by the Bible, yet cannot agree at all 
upon its interpretation. It scarcely needs the intellect of 
Socrates to tell us where that road must lead in the end ; 
nor would one willingly go by a path so noisy. And that 
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other road, so barren and thirsty, so lonely and almost 
deserted, has yet the most sweet consolations for him who 
dares to tread it. For is it not impossible for noise or 
disputing to arise when we know that the Church still 
communes with God, and from time to time learns His 
will with regard to all His people ? Can one doubt the 
existence of that God who held our hands — yes, the 
childish hands of the young Church — on that terrible even- 
ing of the Crucifixion? Was it not the Church who 
witnessed the ascension of her Bridegroom? and was it 
not in her arms He descended from the cross, and from 
her bosom was laid in the tomb of Joseph ? She heard 
the voice from heaven whispering to the beloved Son, she 
dwelt with God upon the mountain of the transfiguration. 
It is not necessary to take the word of dead men, ignorant 
fishermen, or prophets, or martyrs on these subjects, for 
the Church, the sweet Bride of Christ who lives to-day, 
saw and heard all these things and walked through the 
most terrible places with her Lord, and was the only one 
who slept not in the garden, and waited those three days 
beside the grave ; and She is living to-day, and can witness 
to all these things — She who is our Mother, whose word 
we cannot doubt." 

He paused, as though waiting for Uvedale to speak ; but 
the young man was silent. It seemed to him as though the 
Father spoke as it were the unexpressed desires of his 
own soul. 

That conversation was the close of any doubts that may 
have arisen in so susceptible a mind ; and a little later, 
passing on his way to Santa Maria Maggiore through the 
streets crowded with workpeople and carriages and all the 
wonderful spectacle of a Eoman evening, he could have 
fancied them a dream almost, so theatrical, so curious, and 
unreal they seemed to him beside that vision he had 
realised for a moment while the old priest was speaking. 
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One finds in his journal a passage written about this 
time, which shows, or seems to show, that he was gradually 
coming to look on the world almost from the point of 
view of the monk, and was, as one had said who knew him 
at Oxford, " a little mad on religion." 

" There are some men," he writes, " so happily disposed 
towards nature and God, I mean with so well balanced a 
relationship to both, that they seem to combine in them- 
selves the simple happiness of the one and the perfections 
of che other. Of such, alas ! I am not one. I go towards 
heaven barefoot, and must give up the world for God, 
or crucify Him and hold to the world. There is, indeed, 
it appears to me, much to be said in defence of those who 
love the world so well as to forego eternity for its sake. 
Yet I never had the courage for this, nor indeed, I think, 
the inclination. Of a surety, it is for such as I that 
monasteries were built, so that a choice once made might 
be irrevocable." 

Had Uvedale remained in Rome much longer it appears 
certain he would have become a monk, and lost himself in 
one of the many Orders whose colleges are in that city. 
He became melancholy in that place, and for a time 
was almost persuaded by Antonelli to set out for 
England. 

One morning, however, he received a letter from Car- 
dinal Cafara, who had just returned from Milan, asking 
him to call upon him. This he at once proceeded to do. 
He found the Cardinal in his private study, turning over 
the pages of a rare edition of Plato in a Latin translation. 
After greeting him with much favour and kindness, the 
Cardinal proceeded to inquire as to his visit to Milan. 

" I heard of you from Grozzi," said he, " and should like 
your opinion of the man. Did he make any impression 
on you at all ? " 

" Eminence," said Uvedale, " he appeared to me to be 
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one of those who would have been expelled from the city 
of the Perfect, about which I see you are reading." 

" It seems," said the Cardinal, " that we are all making 
a great mistake. Gozzi is mad, as you say, and merely a 
common and noisy talker. Yet Persano seems to have 
agreed to all his proposals, and indeed to have given every- 
thing into his hands." 

" The Prince," said Uvedale, " is too old for plots and 
revolutions ; he is worn out with sorrow and old age ; he 
feels he cannot any longer be responsible for those people 
whose ideas after all are not his. I feel, too, that I am not 
fit for them either. I must either forsake the world and 
hold to Christ, or forsake Christ and hold to the world. 
I cannot do both," he added bitterly, '* as so many seem 
able to do. I am thinking seriously of forsaking the world 
and adopting the habit of some Order, and ending my days 
in a monastery. I am not a leader in the Church of God, 
only a child, and the world is very strong." 

"Ah," said the Cardinal, "you think to walk more 
closely with Christ in solitude than in the world. Believe 
me, you are mistaken. A monk's life is full of the most 
terrible loneliness, when often he feels forsaken both by 
God and man. You must exert yourself, and overcome 
these gloomy thoughts. Evidently Rome does not agree 
with you ; but if you like, I can send you on business that 
will take you into the country for a time, where you will 
find all the refreshment of the monastery without its 
limitations and terrors. To tell you the truth, Mr 
Uvedale," he continued, " if you refuse me this service I 
know not whom I can employ on it. Come, may I hold 
you to your promise? The time has come when you, 
and you alone, can be useful to us. Will you carry a 
letter from me to the Prince at San Michele ? " 

Uvedale was silent for a time, thinking over what the 
Cardinal proposed. Presently however he said — 
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" Eminence, you are not frank with me. You know all 
my thoughts, you know all that the Prince aims at and 
lives for; you see me entangling myself in these things, 
with which really I have no concern at all. I know 
nothing of your own ideas on these subjects. You would 
have me serve you in what you yourself seem to hint is a 
delicate mission, while I am entirely in the dark. I can- 
not go on these terms." 

** You shall know everything," said the Cardinal, looking 
at him quickly ; " you have only to say what you wish to 
know. I will answer you." 

"How," said Uvedale, "would the Catholic Church 
view such a conspiracy as is being formed in Milan ? She 
would disown all connection with it, would she not, even 
if it succeeded ? " 

" Almost certainly," said the Cardinal, looking at him 
curiously. 

" But unofficially," said Uvedale, " she would approve 
such a disturbance, and, if possible, see that she benefited 
by it ? " 

" Mr Uvedale," said the Cardinal, " it is best for us to 
l>e quite frank with one another about these things. The 
Church cannot in any way lend itself to approve of 
revolution. The history of your own land shows how 
foolish is that ruler or government which encourages any 
such revolt. You cannot but remember the letter written 
by Charles I., King of England, to the people of the city 
of llochelle, who had taken up arms against their govern- 
ment, how he encouraged them and promised them help ; 
and yet, to what a sorry condition was he himself brought 
by a similar rising on the part of his own people. No, 
tlie Church cannot be seen in such an affair at all ; and yet 
one cannot deny that such a rising, such a disturbance, 
might be of the most valuable assistance to the Church 
at the present time — that she might benefit by it almost 
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against her will, as it were. Tou will understand, then, 
how great would be her secret obligation to one who 
should bring this state of affairs to pass. But things 
have come to such a pass in Milan and in the south 
also, where I was no long time since, that if we are to 
benefit at all, the matter must be handled in the most 
delicate fashion." 

" You wish me to undertake this delicate mission," said 
Uvedale. "Alas! Eminence, I am the last person you 
should employ." 

" The service I wish you to render me, Mr Uvedale, I 
will explain at some length. You can then accept or 
decline it as you may determine ; but of your fitness I 
have no doubt at all. 

" It is necessary, then, first of all, that we manage so 
that the Prince retains his position at the head of the 
conspiracy, and this both because he has great influence 
among the old nobility of Italy, whom he will rally to our 
side, and also because he has had more experience of this 
affair in Milan than any one else. Further, we must get 
rid of Gozzi, but only on the eve of the rising, so that he 
may not stand in the Prince's way. I am sorry," he 
added, after a pause, " that it will probably be necessary 
to sacrifice the Prince ; but he is an old man, and can 
afford to lose his life less nobly than he has lived. What 
I require of you at once is to be the bearer of a letter 
to the Prince from myself, with the contents of which I 
will acquaint you. You will also, should you undertake 
this mission, use your influence, which is considerable, 
with the Prince, to persuade him to retain his position at 
the head of affairs. You must understand that almost in 
any case, should this rising prove successful, the Church 
will be the gainer in the end. If it result temporarily in 
a republic, well, better a republic than the House of 
Savoy. No republic can live long in this country, and we 
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are always here to come to the rescue. If it should 
happen that affairs do not turn so in our favour, still 
there will be a considerable disturbance, and I am in- 
formed on the highest authority that the Powers of Europe 
would welcome some settlement of this feud 'twixt Church 
and State. We shall, at anyrate for to-day, be content 
with the Leonine city. You see," he added, looking at 
Uvedale and smiling, — "you see I am quite frank with 
you : may I take it that you accept this mission, and so 
redeem your promise ? " 

" May I hear the letter first. Eminence ? " said Uvedale. 

"The letter," said the Cardinal, "which is the least 
important part of your mission, for I am trusting for the 
most part to your influence, is as follows ; — 

" * Highness, — I send your Highness this letter by my 
worthy friend Signer Uvedale from Eome, the 14th day 
of September. I have but lately returned from Milan, 
where I have inquired very closely into the affairs 
you know of, and find them, in spite of all our efforts, 
likely to miscarry. It was told me there by one Gozzi, 
a socialist deputy, seemingly deeply mixed in the afore- 
said affair, that you were about to resign your post. I 
could scarcely believe my ears when I heard this, nor can 
I yet reconcile it with your known loyalty to the Church 
and to the affair itself. I beseech your Highness to think 
no more of it, but to persevere in the business, and especi- 
ally in the south, where you now are. Tlie Signer 
Uvedale, whom I send with this, will tell you more of it 
than I care to write, and from my own lips: you may 
trust him in all things.' 

" That is the letter," said the Cardinal, " which I ask 
you to carry to the Prince. You will see I have said 
very little, leaving you full scope to bring him to our way 
of thinking. Come, now, will you go ? " 
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"Eminence/' said Uvedale, "may I ask one more 
question. In case of failure and the utter suppression of 
this rising, which to my mind is the most likely result, 
what then?" 

" Your safety will be assured," said the Cardinal ; " I 
swear it to you." 

" And the Prince ? " 

" The Prince I cannot answer for : doubtless, if things 
go as you fear, he runs the gravest risks. But they will 
not so happen — we shall succeed. Come, now, will you 
do this for the Church ? There is no one else who can 
80 do it." 

There was silence for a time, Uvedale turning many 
things over in his mind. Evidently if he refused the 
whole affair was in danger of being discovered, and the 
Prince, indeed in more peril than any one beside, of 
apprehension and imprisonment. He would see a part of 
Italy with which he was unacquainted ; he could, if need 
be, and after talking it over with the Prince, use what 
influence he possessed to save the old man from destruc- 
tion. However he looked at it, the Prince was in danger, 
and he, who loved the old man as his own father, 
should be at his side. 

Moreover, he would see Maria. 

" Very well, Eminence," he said ; " I will go." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

When Uvedale arrived at Manfredonia, where he left the 
railway, he found himself in a country grand and desolate, 
bounded on one side by sombre mountains, and on the 
other by the sea, and seemingly untouched save by the 
hands of Time. It was towards evening, and already the 
sun was burning the highest peaks, and turning the clouds, 
that seemed as light as gossamer, into a glory of golden 
light and lace-work. Arrived at Manfredonia, which he 
found to be scarcely more than a village, he at once set 
about hiring a horse to take him to the Castello San 
Michele, which it appeared was situated among the moun- 
tains towards Monte Sant' Angelo, a distance of about ten 
miles. On that solemn September evening some mighty 
poem impossible of expression, the poem of the weary heart 
of Nature, so old, so old here in her own fields and fast- 
nesses, seemed to come towards him from the dark outline 
of the mountains or the low song of some peasant among 
his grapes. As he rode on his way alone, beside a river 
for a time, between the ceaseless shiver of the poplars, or 
as the purple vineyards and rich green of the orange-groves 
gave way, as he rode onwards and upwards, to the more 
sober tints of mighty oaks and beeches and olives as old 
as history, a sense of oppression, and fear almost, came 
over him. It seemed as though he were like a knight of 
the Mort d' Arthur going to meet some ancient spirit there 
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in its own place, among the mountains of so old and solemn 
a land. And as the moon rose among the hills, before the 
sun was set, the air seemed to be full of magic ; mysterious 
silver or golden threads seemed to be wound around him, 
unwinding before him and barring his return. Great 
flowers, white and blue, suddenly opened at the roadside, 
sending their scent up to God with the perfume of the 
young night, like incense, so as almost to overcome him 
with the strength of their sweetness. The cold dew of the 
sunset was falling, drenching him with its icy purity, and 
the silence of the mountains seemed as though commemo- 
rating the terrible sorrows of that land. 

He kept his horse at a walk for the most part, and it 
was not till late that he arrived at the great gate that led 
one through lonely gardens full of wildernesses to the 
castle itself, set as it were in a mighty cleft in the rock, 
and seeming indeed a part of the mountains themselves. 
No sound of music or mirth, no human voice or whisper of 
wind, came from those pleasure-gardens, where often in 
forgotten days had assembled the wit and beauty and 
gaiety of the Neapolitan court. Silence reigned supreme 
over that grave of ruined splendour, where Nature had won 
back her kingdom, sowing her own wild-flowers along the 
walls that still thrust back the centuries, pouring her rain 
into the slimy tanks of the fountains, thrusting her green 
spears of grass where once the marble had lain for kings 
to tread on. 

The Prince welcomed him gravely, but seemed pleased 
to see him. 

" Welcome to San Michele," said he. " It is fitting you 
should come by night, so that you may not see for a 
moment, and while still a stranger, the terrible wounds 
that time and poverty have made in its ancient beauty. 
Even it too suffers for the king." 

Uvedale explained his errand. " I have come. Prince," 
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said he, "as the bearer of a letter from his Eminence^ 
Cardinal Cafara." 

After the Prince had read the letter he looked at 
Uvedale sadly. 

"Ah, signore," said he, "these things cannot be decided 
in a day, nor yet in many days. I have heard it said 
by certain men of these days that such things are decided 
for us at the hour of our birth. It may well be so. You 
doubtless know the contents of this letter, and have formed 
your own opinion about them, which I shall hope to hear 
from your own lips in a day or two. In the meantime 
you will of course make this your home. You are under 
no obligation to me whatever," he went on, seeing that 
Uvedale hesitated, " and indeed I shall be glad of your 
company. These rooms are too full of the past; one 
cannot walk in the corridors without disturbing some 
sorrow, or stumbling upon the ashes of a tragedy. You 
liave too a message from the Cardinal, which I must beg 
of you to keep at least till to-morrow. It is already late. 
You have come far, and doubtless stand in need of re- 
fresliment and rest. The message will keep. Come with 
me." 

During the first few days after his arrival he gradually 
became aware of some presence invisible, accepted in 
silence, which filled the whole house and met one at every 
turn. It was as though one dwelt in some ancient cata- 
comb, full of dead people who have been a little disturbed, 
dead people in whose place of sepulchre one seems to 
meet, alive still, the days they left so unwillingly, their 
old times, and strange antique moods and sorrows. The 
Prince seemed loath to discuss affairs with him, and so in 
the afternoons he si^t out, sometimes alone, and sometimes 
with Maria, to explore the gardens or to climb the moun- 
tains, from which one caught a glimpse of the sea far away 
towards Maufredonia. 
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Sometimes as Maria walked beside him between the 
great hedges of yew or box along paths that were cool 
even in the warmest weather, a sudden silence would fall 
on them both, and at a whisper of the dead leaves or 
needle-shaped leaves of the yew, or the shiver of the 
poplars in the hush of the sunlight and the stillness, they 
would look at one another, and would almost say to one 
another, "What is it that you hear? what is it that I 
hear?" only Uvedale could never persuade himself to 
speak the words. 

And one afternoon, when in that hot autumn the air 
seemed to be heavier than of late and the sun more 
pitiless, he wandered away alone along the banks of 
a little stream that scrambled down the mountain be- 
side the castle, and could be seen for more than a mile 
below, a little line as white as snow, where it foamed 
among the rocks and boulders on its way to join the river 
in the valley. From a little chapel set higher in the hills 
than the castle, on the farther side of the stream, came 
the sound of many voices chanting prayers. A great silence 
was round him, seeming almost to hem him in, broken 
only by the chanting that came towards him very sweetly, 
like the voice of the summer from a distance. The grouped 
trees, the dark blue hills, the river glistening under the 
poplars, miles away in the valley, gave an aspect almost 
of unreality, as in a picture by Eaphael or Perugino. 
Behind him, and scarcely a mile away, rose the marvel- 
lous walls of San Michele, looking like some castle of 
romance or fable seen only in dreams. Was this really, 
he asked himself, the cure for that yearning after the 
monastic life that Cafara had promised him? Here, as 
he walked between the vines that were being watched so 
eagerly, or beside the fields stripped now of their corn, 
that had been turned as yet only at intervals once with 
the plough, he could not shake himself free from that 
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presence wliich lie had felt always in the castle itself and 
in the gardens in the sunlight. He lay down beside the 
little stream in a kind of dream, and the sound of the 
water and the heat of the sun made him sleepy. Pres- 
ently he was roused by the sound of a voice singing — 
a man's voice full and strong, singing a country song, half 
chant, half folk-song, full of a kind of gladness. It was 
an old man of great stature, he found, ploughing a field 
below him ; his hair was long and grey, and on his head 
he wore an antique cap, brown with age. He stepped 
forward after his bullocks, singing as he guided the 
plough the simple air that had roused Uvedale from 
drowsiness. 

Presently the old man saw him as he came towards 
him. 

" God be with your Excellence," said the old man, " and 
give you many days." 

Uvedale returned his salutation. 

" So you sing at your work," said he ; " you must be 
happy here with your family and your crops that you sing 
so well after the plough." 

" Excellence," said the old man, " they sing too in the 
convent yonder — yet, believe me, they are none too happy. 
One sings perhaps to drown one's thoughts." 

" But the harvest was good, was it not ? " said Uvedale ; 
** and you are not like those of the cities who have no room 
to live, nor food to eat, and no hope to keep their hearts 
warm." 

" Ay, you speak truth, Excellence," said the old man. 
" Hope to keep the heart warm — and though He come not 
to-day nor to-morrow, yet surely will He come." 

" Ah," said Uvedale quickly, " so you too look for the 
return of tlio King — you too live in dreams and unrealities, 
you too have faith in the return of the old things." 

*' And who then should I look for if not for the King ? 
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has he not sworn to go through all Italy ? have they not 
seen him at Foggia but a week ago ? Perhaps, who knows, 
he may appear at the corner of the road on my way home, 
or as I turn to cut a new furrow, he may be coming 
towards me over the fields. Is it not time the Messiah ^ 
came, since our Madonna has forsaken us and will not 
hear us though we die ? Ah ! but they have turned her 
face to the wall in the chapel yonder, and none may speak 
to her till she remember us again." 

" Who is he ? " said Uvedale, deeply interested ; " I had 
not heard of him." 

"Excellence," said the old man simply, "I think he 
must be Christ on earth again, so good is he. Where he 
treads, the grapes do not fail. If he will but kiss one on 
the forehead, the evil eye has no power over one for ever. 
If he but touch you with the wind of his coat, however 
sick you may be, you will grow well." 

" But," said Uvedale, " such men have appeared before. 
There have been many such ; the last of them, he who 
came from Cappelle, died years ago and is forgotten." 

"So I have heard," said the old man sadly, "yet I 
believe that the Messiah who is now at Foggia or Ascoli, 
or on the way, will come and deliver us, since our Madonna 
has fallen asleep." 

" Tell me," said Uvedale, " how can that be ? " 

" Down there," said the old man, nodding towards the 
great plain of Apulia, " there is a Madonna that they say 
works miracles," — he gave a little laugh. "Are you a 
good Catholic ? " he said, with a quick look at Uvedale. 

"I am a Catholic at all events," said Uvedale smiling, 
" but a bad one, I fear." 

^ Vide Antonio de Nino. II Messia dell* Abbmzzo, Don Oreste d« 
AniiciB. Lanciano, 1890. The man B}K)ken of here is another and 
a later person, but dead, too, like Oreste. Tlie peasants still look for 
his resurrection. 
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The old man turned towards his plough and eyed the 
last furrow, knitting his brows : he was silent. 

" So there is a miracle picture down there," said Uvedale, 
" what do you know of it ? " 

The old man was still looking over the furrow towards 
the chapel on the hill ; suddenly he turned and looked at 
Uvedale. 

" What do I know of that?" he said passionately ; " why, 
no good, signore, I can tell you." Then he continued more 
softly, " I had a brother, oh, a man with a fine temper, I 
can tell you, and very talL He was good to me many 
years ago, when I was but a little one, for he was older 
than I by thirteen years, and did the work of a man ere 
I could crawl. Our father died soon after I was bom, and 
our mother died at my birth. I never saw her, but my 
brother used to tell me she was very beautiful, like the 
angel that drops the irises among the corn, signore. Ex- 
cellence, you must forgive me telling you all this. I will 
now get on to the story of the Madonna. My brother, 
then, worked for me seven years — like a man he worked, 
though he was but a boy : I can see that now, though then 
I thought him a man. One day, I remember it was in 
the autumn — when the grapes were ripe and the rain 
from the north permitted us to gather them, he came home 
very tired. Costanza, she who is now servant at the 
convent there, his betrothed, was staying with some friends 
of ours in the village. He was to go to see her on that 
evening, but he could not, he was so tired. Day by day, 
signore, if you will believe me, he grew more tired and 
more tired, until indeed he could gather grapes no more, 
and we had to ask the good priest to have a look at him. 
He told us, for he took him to Foggia there, where there 
was then a doctor, he told us he was very ill with a disease 
tliat attacks the kidneys, and from which one dies speedily. 
He could never be well again, he said, only he would get 
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more tired and more tired, and at last one day he would 
die. As you may imagine, signore, this made us all very 
sad, and every day the good Costanza would take me to 
the church to pray for his recovery, and she spent many 
soldi in prayers for him. One day as we came out from the 
church the good father walked a little way with us, speak- 
ing earnestly and in a low voice to Costanza. It was, 
signore, that he knew of a way to cure my brother. It 
seems he was to go to La Madonna dell' Incoronata, so 
many miles away in the plain there, and to pray to the 
Madonna in the church there, and then he would be well ; 
for the Blessed Virgin had already worked many wonder- 
ful miracles, as you may see if you go to the church, 
signore, by the crutches and sticks and shoes the cripples 
have left at her shrine and gone away as God made 
them." 

The old man kicked at the fresh-turned earth and looked 
out again towards the convent, where the chanting had 
now ceased. A white cloud, shaped like a bird's wing, 
had come over the mountain-tops and sailed slowly away 
to the westward under the sun. " And did he go ? " said 
Uvedale. 

" Pardon, Excellence ; I had forgotten. Yes, as you may 
imagine, Costanza was as glad as an angel to hear this 
news, and we both went back to tell my brother. But he 
did not wish to go ; he said No, he did not believe in the 
miracles. You may believe me, signore, we had a rare 
trouble to persuade him; but at last he consented to go 
if Costanza would go too. It was a brave thing to do, 
signore — for the people were great gossips — but she went, 
and long enough we were getting there. We had but one 
ass, and my brother rode on that ; he was too tired to walk, 
and Costanza and I took it in turns to hold on by the 
tail of the ass. After many days we came to Foggia — 
very hungry we were, for our food had given out, and we 
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had had to beg our way for days, but the people were kind 
to us because of the beautiful eyes of Costanza. 

" I remember," he said, " I could not sleep that first 
night, for was not my brother to be healed on the morrow, 
and the moon was yellow like ripe com, and there was a 
great dog baying at it far away in the distance — it seemed 
almost as far away as our dog on the Sant' Angelo. On 
the morrow we all went into the church and prayed to 
the Madonna for my brother, and the next day we went 
again and for many days, but still he was very tired and 
grew no better. 

" ' You must be patient,' said the priest to us ; * in time 
the Blessed Virgin will hear, and your prayers will reach 
her, who is perhaps occupied with the Gesft Cristo at 
present.' 

"Day after day, week after week, we went, but my 
brother grew no better, and the time came when Costanza 
must go home, for there was no one to take care of her 
old mother, you see, signore. Then we all had to search 
for the soldi to send her back by railway ; it cost a great 
deal of money, and so we had to sell the ass. There was 
only enough for her even then, so we had to stay behind 
in Foggia. That place, signore, is full of wickedness, — 
even the Messiah will find it difficult to clean that out 
when He comes. 

"After that they told me my brother fell into bad 
habits, and no longer went to pray at La Madonna Dell' 
Incoronata. In truth, signore, we were in a bad way, and 
had scarcely enough to feed us, for my brother could do no 
more work, and so we were in danger of starving. They 
say he took to the cards to get some bread for us, and the 
wine would get into his head more than it used to do, and 
Costanza was gone away, and he grew reckless. One night 
they had been playing late in the caf^, where a picture 
hung like the one in the church, for they are very 
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proud of their Madonna, are the people of Foggia, signore. 
They had been playing late, and some one of them, know- 
ing: my brother's case, began to extol the virtues of the 
Madonna of Miracles, to anger my brother — for this man, 
signore, had lost heavily, they told me afterwards. 

" My brother at first took no notice ; but at last he 
grew angry, and taking a piece of bread dipped it in 
his wine and threw it at the picture of the Madonna 
of Miracles. 'Ebbene,' said he, 'if your Madonna was 
worth a snap of my fingers, she would strike me dead for 
that/ The bread struck the picture just on the arm of 
the Virgin, leaving a red mark. Ah, signore, it was not 
well done. That night my brother came home very 
excited. I remember so well, as though it were but 
yesterday. For days we were as near starving as one can 
well be, and every night my brother would go to play 
cards ; but one night he came home limping and wounded, 
for he had been fighting, and there had been knives out, 
and my brother had been struck in the arm. Soon he 
grew worse, and again the doctor must see to him, though 
we had nothing to pay with. It seems he had an abscess 
formed in his arm where he had been struck, and the 
doctor must cut it. But after he was no better, and 
then, signore, the doctor learned he had the disease of the 
kidneys. * Then,' said he, * we should not have operated ; 
we should not, since he has that disease.' So he grew 
worse, and one night we knew, my brother and I, that he 
must die. He called me to him and told me so one night 
of rain, and he knew it was because he had blasphemed 
the Blessed Virgin, and we prayed together while the rain 
fell into the sea. But the doctor said it was because of 
the knife on a man with the kidney-disease. And I, well, 
signore, I knew not what to think. What does the 
signore think, then ? was it for blaspheming the Virgin, or 
only as the doctor said ? " 
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" What does it matter?" said Uvedale ; " all is well with 
him now, be very sure." 

" He was my father and my mother," said the old man. 
" It is well with him, I will be very sure. Also when He 
comes He will set all right." 

" Perhaps He will not come," said Uvedale sadly ; " we 
have all waited so long for Him, we have all so longed to 
see Him, yet some of us die every day and still He delays. 
Be not too sure, perhaps He will not come." It almost 
seemed to him as though there was some great truth in 
what the old man said — as though, indeed, would Christ 
but come again, if only for a moment, all would be very 
well for ever. 

" He will come," said the old man quickly, " be sure He 
will come. Perhaps the ways are too stony for His bare 
feet to travel quickly, or flooded with rain, so that He is 
wet and cold and almost overcome with fatigue as it used 
to be. But He will come in the end, signore, to-morrow 
or the next day, or perchance the next; suddenly, or 
perhaps we shall know of His approach at sunset and by 
dawn He will be here, so that even in a night the grapes 
will ripen and the fields be full of flowers, and you will 
think spring has come. The chanting in the convent will 
be louder and quicker, the sick will be well in an hour, 
and those struck dumb or silly by the evil eye we will 
bring to Him for a kiss, and try not to think of the days 
after He has left us again." 

" Has any one you know ever seen Him," said Uvedale, 
as the old man stopped at last and smiled at him in his 
excitement. 

" There was a pilgrimage set out from Bovino not long 
ago," said the old man ; " they took their sick with them. 
They say they saw Him and He could not heal them — that 
He, too. like the Madonna of Miracles, was tired, and would 
not heal them ; but they must have missed their way, and 
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come upon a charlatan or a cheat. Be sure I know well, 
when He comes He will not be like that at alL** 

On his way home he thought over all the old man had 
said. Was it indeed possible, he asked himself, that in 
these days even in Italy such a belief should be generally 
held — that indeed the Christ was again on earth, and 
tired as of old, and thronged with multitudes, and foot- 
sore and homeless ? He remembered the old stories 
Antonelli had often told him of a man from Capelle, 
who persuaded the people he was the new Messiah, and 
had gone through all Italy fulfilling his extraordinary 
vows with his disciples; but he had died at the last, 
and was forgotten. Was it possible that there had 
arisen another man, possessed by the same madness, whom 
the people would allow to cheat and deceive them again ? 
It seemed impossible. 

That night as he sat with Maria on the terrace of the 
castle, whence the little convent was visible across the 
valley under the stars, and the faint sound of the chant- 
ing reached them, he had told her of his meeting with 
the old peasant, and of his strange story and wild 
belief. 

"Ah," she said, "you have been talking with old 
Demetrio. He is a great friend of mine. His wife is 
very ill with some mental disease. It is no wonder he 
looks for the Messiah! But indeed we all look for 
Him more or less. Even I at times find myself looking 
towards the sea from the mountains, and wondering 
when He will come." 

"Then it is that," said Uvedale, "that ever since I 
came here, my Princess, has seemed to me so strange — 
some presence that haunts our steps wherever we go 
— some voice almost about to address us — so that I have 
been on the point of saying to you many a time as we 
walked together in the gardens or about the house. What 
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is it you hear? — tell me. And I have seen the same 
question come even to your own lips and almost fall, 
but hesitate, and finally keep silence. It is that then, 
the Messiah is coming — already His messengers prepare 
the way; there is an expectancy — almost a dread — in 
the air, so that one might almost fancy one could hear 
His. footsteps on the road toiling up from Bovino, or 
the tears that He sheds falling on the thirsty land, 
where the flowers will grow in a single night when He 
comes, as old Demetrio says." 

" It may be that," said Maria, looking away from him, 
" and yet I know it is not that. You, too, have felt it : I 
could see it in your eyes on the first morning when we 
walked in the garden in the sunlight. Even now we 
dare hardly speak above a whisper for fear of disturbing 
something, we scarcely know what, that haunts this place. 
It is not the footsteps of the Gesi Cristo, nor His tears, 
nor anything that the people look for so long and eagerly, 
so that they can see His face and feel His presence even 
from miles away. It is not that; it is — it is the 
King." 

" The King ! " said Uvedale, seizing her hand. " What 
do you mean ? " 

"Come with me," said the Princess sadly. "It is 
right you should know all our troubles — that even our 
diseases should not be hidden from you. You too are 
giving up life and all the world, as we are, for him; 
you too must suflTer with us if you share our burden." 

She led him into a part of the castle where he had 
not been before, and, opening one of the doors, showed 
him a room of immense size, round which great mirrors, 
covered with mist and damp, reflected a great empty 
bed in the midst of the room, which looked as though 
some one had but just arisen from it. At one end of 
the room^ covered with lighted tapers, was a little altar. 
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before which a tiny lamp of exquisite workmanship was 
burning some sweet aromatic oil that filled the room 
with fragrance. 

" This," said the princess, " is the king's room. It was 
here he lay on that terrible night when God seemed to 
have deserted him and to have given him into the tiands 
of his enemies. It was on that bed he lay. The blood 
from his terrible sores still stains the sheets; the odour 
of disease even seems to me to fill the whole room. It 
was here the King lay dying. He was holding my 
father's hand when he realised that he was condemned, 
and that there could be no reprieve. You have often 
heard my father speak the brave and terrible words he 
uttered. That altar is set there to the saint of the 
Bourbons ; nor has the fiame you see burning there 
ever been permitted to die out. It is the visible flame 
of our life. When it dies out, when we must leave 
San Michele for always, we shall but go away to die 
too ; for it is only for this we live, and this is a dream. 
This is the presence that you have felt everywhere 
around you in this place. One scarcely dares to go 
into the garden — the King is there; one scarcely dares 
to sleep at night — the King is there. If one wanders 
through the corridors, the King is there ; and on the 
sunniest days, wherever you go, the King is there also. 
And he who is dead rules still a tiny kingdom ; two 
of his subjects are still loyal to this ghostly ruler. Has 
he another faithful one, I wonder, in all the world ? And 
he who is a dream, unreal, impossible, claims such de- 
votion as no other monarch has ever possessed. Even 
I too, who never knew the King, wait on him as on a 
royal master. It is for him we must speak in whispers 
of our love ; it is for him I turn aside and will not let 
you kiss me on the lips; it is to him we give up our 
lives and consent to live, bound hand and foot, to a 
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decaying corpse. Oh! there are many who have given 
up life for Gesil Cristo who would hesitate before such 
a sacrifice as this. It is like a disease — hereditary, bred 
in the bones — from which one cannot flee. Even a 
Messiah is not strong enough to free us from this 
terrible king." 

Her eyes were full of tears, and her voice was shaken 
with weeping; yet her voice was full of scorn, as though 
indeed such things might bind but could not blind her. 

" I too," said she — " I too am bound. It is not possible 
for me to taste of happiness. I am built up in a castle of 
the middle age from which escape is iinpossibla I am 
suffocated with dead and dying things, and every day the 
great world leaves me further behind — every day the 
silence grows more oppressive." 

It was night: they had wandered out again to the 
terrace, whence, looking towards the south, they could 
see a great moon shining in heaven. Below in the 
valley, miles away, the bell of a church tolled out those 
great notes of woe that seem almost to stun one in their 
impotent grief. In a kind of hush and whispering 
silence they seemed to hear the dew falling on the 
earth from some almost unimaginable height, so tliat 
Uvedale smiled as he thought again that childish 
thought of the dew as the tears of the angels. Pres- 
ently she kissed him passionately — her tears raining on 
his face, filling his eyes too. 

" Happiness is not for us who serve the King," she said 
in a sorrowful voice. 

" But the King is dead," said Uvedale. " Where is the 
King ? There is no King." 

"Yes," she answered; "but, being dead, he is more 
powerful than alive. Alive, he could but claim our love 
and loyalty; dead, he claims the very essence of our 
lives. I know what you are thinking," she continued; 
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"but my father will never forget his dream. He 
knows the King is dead — knows that no king can ever 
sit again upon this throne of Naples — but he does not 
realise it. Still he dreams and dreams, so that now 
that dream has come to be life itself to him. If he were 
suddenly to awaken and find he had but dreamed, I think 
truly he would die. It is the one thing he lives for — it 
possesses him; where it is concerned, one might say 
almost that he was mad. Though our love were stronger 
than death, we could not free ourselves from this tragedy ; 
for we too are necessary to the King — we too must help 
to make his story complete. No ; we must be brave and 
valiant in the great fight that is coming. Perhaps, who 
knows, we may win through to happiness yet if we are 
very valiant." 

For days together sometimes they would walk through 
the gardens, scarcely speaking above a whisper, until that 
vague impression that old Demetrio had given him of a 
gre^t deliverance that was almost at hand, of a new 
Messiah who would come secretly over the mountains, 
bringing spring and hope and a new world where all 
before was winter and despair, grew up in his heart too, 
so that he found himself often half-unconsciously straining 
his eyes to catch the flutter of a garment on the road from 
Bovino, or the flight of a bird on the edge of the moun- 
tains, or the white flash of a sail on'the distant sea. 

Sometimes, too, he would walk with the Prince, and it 
was during one of these walks that Uvedale had mentioned 
the Cardinal's letter, and the Prince had asked for the 
message that the Cardinal had sent him. 

" Prince," said Uvedale, " my message was simply that 
I could tell you the Cardinal's mind on these matters 
better than he could write it, and that he hoped you would 
allow him to influence you with regard to the affair." 

"What can he hope to accomplish," asked the Prince 
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wearily, " by my remaining at the head of affairs ? The 
sodeta is beyond my power to control ; they do not wish 
for the return of kings, still less for the aggrandisement of 
the Church ; they wish to rule themselves and to set up a 
republic." 

''The king is dead, and has left no successor," said 
Uvedale sadly ; " your ideas will be better fulfilled by the 
Church than by any one else, the Cardinal thinks, and if 
anything other than a republic or a fiasco is to come out 
of this conspiracy, some one whom the Church trusts, who 
can communicate with her frankly, must be at the head 
of affairs. The Cardinal thinks there is no one if you 
forsake us." 

"I have lived too long," said the old man; "all my 
friends are dead and are forgotten : the victories of to-day 
are over different foes and won by different champions 
from those of my day. Would to God I could die! I 
have lived for the king, and you tell me now that my life 
is almost ended, that there is no king. It is time I, too, 
retired into the grave." 

He refused to discuss the matter further. 

"My mind is made up," he said; "I shall resign. I 
will write to the Cardinal ; in a few days the letter shall 
be ready, and you will perhaps be good enough to carry it 
to him." 

It was a brilliant evening when, a few days later, Uve- 
dale awoke from his midday sleep to the sound of running 
water. At last rain had fallen, after many weeks of 
drought. The whole country was transformed, the song 
of birds reached him for the first time since his arrival, 
and all the trees were dripping with the rain. As he 
peered between the great hedges of box, a thousand drops 
sparkling in the sunset fell on either side of him. The 
chanting had ceased in the monasteria, and he could see 
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the nuns walking two by two or in groups in the garden; 
he could see their joyful gesticulations, and almost catch 
the toQCS of their low voices. He set out towards the 
village, intending to walk so far in order to arrange for a 
horse to carry him to the railway on the next day. As he 
came to the great gate of the castle, he stood looking over 
that view he had seen on his first arrival, so silent and 
solemn then, so joyful now. It seemed to him as he stood 
there looking into the sky, as into a new kingdom, a wider 
world, that whatever might happen to him, whatever 
might overtake him on his way through the world, that 
at least would be left him — the calmness of that marvel- 
lous outside life. How sane the world was ! The death of 
Caesar — of Napoleon, left that sky at least unshaken at 
all ; clear and without stain at last to receive the souls 
of all men. It was as though in some childish fever he 
had let spring water run through his fingers, and realised 
its purity, its sanity, unclouded in a world bleared and sick. 

Suddenly he heard a quick panting, as though some one 
were running up the hill in front of him and was out 
of breath; and almost before he was aware, some ODe 
seized his hand as he knelt on one knee before him. 

" Excellence, He is here, He is here ; He is come over 
the mountains in the sunset. I, even I, Demetrio, have 
spoken with Him, and have come so fast, so fast, to tell 
you the grand news." 

For a moment Uvedale could not understand : then in 
a flash he realised that Demetrio must mean the new 
Messiah. 

" Come, come quickly. Excellence, that I may lead you 
where he is ; do not let us delay. Perchance he will have 
gone even now, and there is much to ask him ; even I have 
requests to make him, petitions to offer him." 

Uvedale hesitated, scarcely knowing whether to follow 
the eager old man or not. 
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" Does the signore not wish to see the Messiah ? " said 
the old man. " Ah, do not miss this chance ; think of the 
regret the signore will suffer later, when, indeed, the 
Messiah is gone and will not return. Perhaps in all Italy 
you will not be able to find him again." 

" Yes, yes, I am coming," said Uvedale quickly ; " lead 
the way, I will follow you." 

Demetrio led him down the mountain-side for a time, and 
then suddenly turning to the right and crossing the little 
stream by a plank-bridge, began to ascend the hill, bound-' 
ing along almost like some animal over the boulders that 
lay around. Presently Uvedale heard the sound of singing, 
and gradually the sound of groans and supplications came 
to him on the wind. On a little platform among the 
higher peaks, whence one might see the sea, a great crowd 
of people were assembled on their knees before a man clad 
in a blue robe, holding in his right hand a great shepherd's 
crook : he was tall and very thin, and his skin was pale 
like new-baked bread ; but his eyes were very bright, and 
he looked round with a quiet smile. Every sort of person 
seemed to be assembled around him. Some sick with 
terrible and mortal diseases had evidently been carried 
there by their friends. Babies of only a few months old, 
condemned from their birth, lay at his feet in a heap 
almost. Many of the halt and lame had bound great 
crosses on their backs, and now crouched as close to him 
as they could, bowed under the weight of their terrible 
burdens. The blind had been bound together so that they 
could not stray, and, forgotten by the rest, stood at a 
little distance, entreating and supplicating him with heart- 
rending cries and prayers. Women with terrible sotes, 
which they exposed without mercy, struggled to touch 
his hands or even the hem of his robe. Many had brought 
gifts of wine and food and some little plaster images of 
the saints^ and a few the horrible dead bodies of their 
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husbands or wives or children, hoping for a miracle. The 
terrible noise and smell and struggle seemed scarcely to 
reach him as he stood there bareheaded, facing the sunset, 
seemingly praying. Suddenly an old man, mad and hor- 
rible to look at, thrust the crowd aside and flung himself 
at his feet with a cry. 

" Thou hast bewitched me ! " he cried ; " thine eyes are 
on fire — they burn me like the lightning." But the crowd 
pulled him back. "Heal us, heal us, heal us!" they 
shouted. ''0 Messiah of the Mountains! heal us, heal 
us, heal us ! Have mercy upon us ! " 

No answer came from that figure, that in its very calm, 
amid that terrifying noise and human tragedy, was divine. 

A sudden hush fell on the people. 

" Silence, silence," said an old man, whose palsy shook 
him so that even his voice was quavering, " do not interrupt 
his prayers : he is praying for us. Presently he will heal us, 
and we will thank him ; but now let us go a little way off. 
Perhaps an angel will come down to him ; it is not good for 
us to be so near him : let us move away, I say." 

But another answered him — 

" If we leave him he will escape us or refuse to help us, 
as he did those from Boviuo who went so far to see him." 

Suddenly the figure turned towards the crowd, and let 
his eyes rest on it. 

" He will hear us — he will hear us. Hush ! hush ! He 
is going to speak." 

There was a great silence, only broken by the occa- 
sional hysterical sob of a woman ; and then the figure, so 
calm and quiet as almost to seem unearthly, began to 
speak in a voice that seemed very weary — 

" What came ye out for to see ? A prophet, a Messiah, 
who would heal your wounds and take your burden and 
sickness upon him ? But I was weary as I came over the 
hills, and the sick are many, and I would be quiet and 
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alone for a little. To-morrow I will come amongst you, 
and it shall be as you will ; but to-night I am weary with 
sadness and the hills that I have crossed. Leave me 
alone a little with God, and to-morrow I will come to 
you, and it shall be as you will." 

** Ah ! he will steal away in the night," said Demetrio. 
" He is not like Gesii Cristo, who was never weary. While 
he is sleeping our sick will die, £md by to-morrow he will 
be gone." 

Over the mighty plain of Apulia night was coming. 
The sun was setting far away behind the misty blue 
mountains of a far land. The wilderness, so vast and 
lonely, was full of colours — rosy-red and gold and misty 
silver ; while higher a cloud of violet came ever onwards, 
bringing night and darkness. 

" He is not like Gesii Cristo," said Demetrio sadly. 
" He is tired, and does not know how our sick weary us. 
If he were really the Messiah, he would but touch them, 
and all of us might sleep. He is not like Gesu Cristo." 

" Heal us, heal us, heal us ! " cried the people ; and in 
the silence that followed the blind began to cry in hor- 
rible, high-pitched voices : " Son of God, have mercy upon 
us ! — that we, who are now blind, may behold Thy beauty. 
Have mercy upon us ! — have mercy upon us ! " 

But already he was moving away in the dusk, motioning 
the people not to follow him with his hands. But they 
cried the more, " Heal us, heal us ! " and then, as they 
realised that, indeed, he was going from them, they began 
to curse him, even the sick jerking themselves a little 
forward to send their curses after him. And the blind, 
bound together, frantic with despair and disappointment, 
cursed him louder than all, falling over one another, and 
tying themselves, in their eagerness, into a knot with the 
rope that bound them. 

'' Ah, he is not like Gesu Cristo ! " said Demetrio again, 
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the tears running down his face. And Uvedale remem- 
bered the inscription in the Church of San Michele on the 
top of the mountains, where he had so often heard the 
chanting of psalms and prayers : — 

"Terribilis est locus; hie Domus Dei est, et porta 
coeli." 

" Let us be going," said Demetrio. " Excellence, let us 
be going. It is night, and the road is full of snares and 
all manner of evils." 

" Will he not come to you to-morrow ? " said Uvedale, 
thinking to cheer the old man a little. 

" Ah ! he is not like Gesii Cristo," was all he would 
say. 

It was on the next morning very early, after saying 
farewell to the Princess, that he set out for the railway. 
The Prince had seemed worried and troubled with head- 
ache on that morning, and would hardly let him go ; but 
Uvedale had set his mind on returning to Some with the 
Prince's answer to Cardinal Cafara. The Prince entirely 
refused to discuss matters connected with the conspiracy, 
and Uvedale felt that he was doing little good by remain- 
ing in a place so full of sorrow. He knew, too, that the 
Cardinal was eagerly expecting an answer to his letter, and 
he felt he had already delayed too long. 

As he set out for Manfredonia he was thinking of the 
strange scene among the mountain peaks that he had wit- 
nessed on the night before. That terrible cry of the 
crowd, " Heal us, heal us, heal us ! " — would he ever get 
it out of his ears, he wondered ? It seemed every moment 
to stab at his heart and brain, laying bare the tragedy of 
humanity. The morning was fair and lovely; a wind 
came towards him from the sea, gently bringing the scent 
of orange-blossom and the strange odour of the vineyards 
from the plain beneath him. Far almost as he could see 
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the dusty arid wilderness of Apulia surrounded him, each 
turn of the road among the mountains only sho¥dng him a 
new stretch of flat country, until at a point, impossible to 
guess at, it joined the sea, covered on that morning with 
little white waves. 

Suddenly at a turn in the road that brought him into an 
oak wood he saw coming towards him a figure wearing a 
blue robe, falling almost to his ankles. His head and feet 
were bare, and his hair was blown about by the wind. 
He was occupied, it seemed, in the singing of psalms, and 
Uvedale remembered that Demetrio had told him that this 
strange man, whom so many believed to be the Messiah, 
" sang sweet hymns in the early morning and at night, 
so that it appeared to those who heard him as a choir of 
angels." 

As he came over to him Uvedale stopped. 

" So," said he gently, " thou art the new Messiah ? " 

" Men call me so," the man answered slowly ; " but I 
do not say so myself. I am the messenger that goes 
before the face of the Lord ! I but prepare the way before 
Him." 

''Yet thou art said to heal the sick, to comfort the 
afflicted, and even to raise the dead," said Uvedale. 
" Surely the people are right — thou art the new 
Messiah ! " 

" I have lived long in the mountains," he answered. 
" You, too, methinks, signore, might do as much and more 
if you lived as I do ; you have the face of a saint" 

"Why dost thou deceive the people?" said Uvedale 
quickly. " They already believe that thou art the Son of 
God. It is a great wickedness." 

" I do not deceive them," said he ; " they deceive them- 
selves, and truly I am not as other men. I live alone with 
God in the mountains, repeating to myself the sweet name 
of Jesus. I have some knowledge of herbs, learned from 
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the animals who are my friends ; it is for this they call 
me the Messiah, and bring me food and wine, without 
which I should die." 

" Why do you not become a monk ? " said Uvedale. 

" This life of mine, wandering across the mountains and 
through the valleys and into the towns, where all stands 
still from century to century, you would never leave it any 
more than I shall. Ah ! you cannot think of the joy to 
be found in the lonely communion with Grod in wild and 
desolate places, where the cries of the eagles are the only 
sounds that break the silence where God dwells." 

" I understand what you mean," said Uvedale. " Soli- 
tude has often seemed to me as the precincts of that place 
where God dwells." 

" Dare you descend into the depths of your own per- 
sonality ? " said he. *' If you dare, come with me, and we 
will serve the people who are so poor and^eorrowful : they 
need a servant more than God, who has the monks of all 
the monasteries of the world. All the beauty of Borne 
and the majesty of the Mass will not satisfy you as the 
life I offer you will do. Here you may walk at any hour 
of the day hand in hand with Jesus, bearing equally with 
Him the weariness of the road and the pain of the rough 
places. It is to you He will speak of His sorrows and of 
the people that He loves, for whom He tramps over the 
mountains and into the terrible places of the cities, with 
you to help Him, so that all the terrors of the spiritual 
life disappear, for you have seen Jesus, and indeed walk 
every day hand in hand with Him." 

" Ah," said Uvedale, " I fear my life is set on far other 
business, where the people are forgotten for the ambitions 
of princes and cardinals." 

" It is ever so with the world," said the man sadly ; " and 
what is the Church but a piece of the world flying God's 
banner? It has forgotten Jesus; He is lost in the multi- 
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tude of saints and martyrs in heaven, who have forgotten 
the world by now. He alone has returned, and is still the 
servant of the poor. Come with me ; we will find Him. 
He has been abroad all night, while we, wearied too soon, 
have slept Come with me, we shall surely find Him." 

" I cannot come," said Uvedale sadly ; " would that I 
could. I am sworn to a more exacting master, who has 
nothing to do with Jesus. We are occupied with the 
world," he added bitterly, " which appears to have cheated 
us of our kingdom." 

The young man left him sadly. 

" One day," said he, '' I shall see you again, and Jesus 
Himself shall ask you to accompany Him : till then I shall 
think of you as waiting. Farewell." 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

Among the XJvedale papers, in which one struggles in vain 
at times to realise Frederic Uvedale himself, by some piece 
of fortune and good luck there has been discovered the 
fragment of a diary kept by the Princess Maria. That it 
is but a fragment is certain, for it b^ins almost in the 
middle of a sentence, as it were, and ends with an un- 
certainty. The Princess had kept a record of her thoughts 
and experiences from her early days, when she appears 
often to have lived alone with her governess — an Austrian 
lady of noble family — and some few servants in the Castle 
San Michele ; but the greater portion of it has either been 
purposely destroyed or mislaid, so that this fragment found 
among the Uvedale papers is all that is known to exist of 
a journal which seems to have acted the part almost of a 
father-confessor to the sorrowful Princess ; nor does it 
appear likely that more will be found. The book in which 
these entries are made is one of white unlined paper bound 
in vellum, and tied with a faded rose-coloured ribbon. 
There is no heading or title of any sort. 

"September 14. — Another day of intense heat. All day 
the pilgrims have been passing through the valley on their 
way to * La Madonna dell' Incoronata.' One c€ui hear their 
songs, both glad and sorry, even from here, and the plain 
that is but a dry and dusty sea is dotted with great clouds 
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and pillars of dust, whence bands of pilgrims come from 
the cities and distant country of the Abruzzi, and even 
from Naples. Oh that the rain would fall! Still no 
news of Frederic Uvedale ; doubtless he still follows that 
dazzling light, and hears the same voices calling him as 
these poor pilgrims hear on their way to that wood of 
oaks. What deity dwells there now, I wonder? Has 
Madonna really usurped the kingdom of Zeus ? Towards 
evening I went down to the valley of the Pilgrims. I 
should not have gone: surely this place is already full 
enough of dead and lost causes and the ghosts of forgotten 
days. The road which leads under the chestnut-trees was 
strewn with the maimed and the dying, left behind on the 
way to starve or die of thirst in the terrible heat by their 
eager companions. The air was horrible with the groans 
and noise, their vain calls for help to the Madonna, fol- 
lowed by cursings as horrible and vain. I have ciuried 
one child of scarcely three years old, covered with terrible 
sores, to the house of Demetrio the husbandman, where it 
will be cared for. Perhaps he will carry it to the oak- 
wood of the Madonna. The sun has set in great splendour, 
bathed in the blood of the martyrs. 

" September 15. — Again a day of great heat. The pil- 
grims have passed, and one can hear again the chant of 
the nuns in the chapel of the convent. Demetrio has 
been here about the child I found in the valley yesterday. 
He has not food enough for himself and Margherita, his 
wife. I have given him money for the child. He vrill 
not take it to the oak-wood, but speaks of a saint or new 
Messiah who is now at Barletta, who is coming over the 
mountains, making all things new. What can he mean ? 
And yet I seem to remember some one when I was a child 
who came towards me from among the boulders dressed in 
a coat of flame colour, whom one day my father admitted 
to the castle to save him from the fury of the people he 
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had offended. Some one, I remember, told me he was the 
Messiah, which might well have been : he had the face of 
a good man, and was very weary. Is he of whom De- 
metrio speaks with such joy the same, I wonder? My 
father is very quiet, and thinks much of Milan and all 
that strange business. He spends much time in the white 
chamber, nor will he even read Dante with me now. I 
have played the harp to him much of late, but without 
the success of David. Oh, that we could be free from all 
these old and impossible things and live the life of to-day, 
which must be glad and happy somewhere, one may be 
certain. But I must not think of that. The nuns in the 
convent on the hill are still singing ; surely they must get 
very weary of their cold blue-and-white Madonna, for I 
am tired, who have not prayed since dawn. 

"September 16. — As I was wondering so bitterly what 
had happened to Frederic Uvedale, he came to us this 
evening just after sunset. I was singing on the Ter- 
razzo Eeale, close to the south gate, when he called to 
me, answering gladly in the words of the song, 'Viva 
Tamore.' Oh, I shall love that song for ever, for truly I 
believe it brought him back to me. I shall set it down 
here, so that I may never by chance forget the words. 

" * I heard the thunder of wings at daybreak, 
And the sound of women waihng, mourning, 
And the dim waking of the world for another day, 

Viva r a/more ! 

" * Over the sea came the fisher-boats sailing, 
Red were their sails against the windy sunrise, 
And I heard the voices of the sailors, joyful from afar, 

Viva, V amort I 

" * Under the wide arch of heaven tramped the rain-clouds. 
Smothering the mountains with gre3mes8 and glory. 
And as the sun stood up, the earth shouted 

Viva Vamore ! 
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" * In the garden the roses are redder than the sunset, 
And as I looked I seemed to bear the cold dew falling, 
And behold a white rose stared at the sunrise.' 

It was then he answered me, * Viva Tamore ! ' 

" He is very grave, and has something on his mind, I 
can see. He has brought a letter for my father from the 
Cardinal Cafara. Will he ever, I wonder, forsake that 
dreamy world and take me with him, away, away, away to 
reality? Oh that he might! I would that he were 
strong and masterful, like the Cardinal ; but he is perhaps 
thinking of the love of the saints, while I am thinking of 
the love of the world. love, love, love ! you come to us 
in many disguises. He did not kiss me on the lips, but 
on the forehead. I would that he had killed me with a 
sword. Even his hands are cold, as though they had been 
crucified ; and yet they look strong, as though they might 
crush one and hold one very firmly, and cool one's fore- 
head. The heat to-day has been terrible, and the chant of 
the nuns more monotonous than ever. The child I found 
in the valley is dead — old Demetrio told me so this morn- 
ing ; it was, he thinks, bewitched by the evil eye. Perhaps 
he is right ; the eyes of starvation and neglect are doubtless 
terrible to encounter. Would all that is implied by the 
death of this child be changed by the return of the king, as 
my father believes ? If one could restore all the convents 
and monasteries of Italy, would it make so great a differ- 
ence ? Perhaps ! and yet it is said let the dead bury their 
dead. Will they return to do it ? 

** September 17. — This morning Frederic Uvedale talked 
to me of love. How can I write that down so calmly and 
coldly ? Is it because he talked so calmly of it ? He is, 
it seems, much concerned about the risk my father runs 
in connection with the conspiracy at Milan. He does not 
seem to think of himself as in any danger at all. Yet if 
he were, should I care, I wonder ? Ah ! would any fire be 
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fierce enough to warm me afterwards for ever ? Oh, for 
rain to drench me through and through ! Is it ever a 
woman's part to suffer rebellion to break out of her heart? 
Men do not permit themselves to be so surprised, it 
seems. 

"September 18. — To-day I took him to see the King's 
room — that terrible white chamber that is coming to be 
my father's cell. I have laid bare to him the most cruel 
of all our wounds. Does he realise all that that chamber 
means ? It is doubtful. He does not realise certainly 
that my father is gradually becoming mad, and that this 
eternal illusion that the King's cause is still alive is 
gradually enveloping everything else in his life like a 
great white mist from the sea. 'One scarcely dares to 
speak above a whisper here in San Michele/ I said ; ' the 
King is here. Even in the gardens among the flowers no 
bird sings — the Kini^ is there.' Can it be that he does not 
understand that we are chained to this corpse, and must get 
free or die ? Alas ! alas ! I who have gone to love for my 
deliverance have only succeeded in binding myself more 
tightly. He who has life within his grasp, freely oflfered 
to him if he will take it, only clings more closely to those 
dead bodies of old creeds and loyalties whose horrible 
decay is gradually eating into his own soul also. Oh, my 
love, my love! I who was a princess find I am only a 
woman in search of love, more feeble than a poor peasant 
girl who is forsaken in the valley; hope will not come 
near to me. 

"He, too, has spoken with Demetrio, and heard the 
story of the Madonna of Miracles, yet his eyes are closed, 
and the song of the Saints still charms him. Demetrio has 
told him of the new Messiah, and has promised to bring 
him where he may speak with him. Ah ! he too is a 
dreamer, dwelling in the deserts, who dares not think, who 
can only pray. My God ! my God ! is it so long since I 
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too was a dreamer, happy in my dreams ; when my prayers 
were the perfume of my life ? But I have lost myself in 
love, and my eyes are open, and I have lost my way. 

** September 19. — Will the rain never come? The heat 
to-day has been terrible. Even the leaves of the trees are 
hot and drier than parchment, and the cypresses seem 
about to burst into flame. I could fancy that the voices 
of the nuns are fainter ; they, too, seem to be consuming 
away — burning up their lives as incense before their 
Madonna. To-night I am very weary; again he has 
spoken of love. Can it be that he loves me indeed — 
that I am mistaken in my jealousy of the Saints ? He is 
from the North, where love is not so wild a flower as here 
in Italy. Oh, that it might be ! I will ask him to take 
me to the great cities, away from the pilgrims and the 
chanting : he shall lift me in his arms, and his cold white 
hands shall enfold my head, and I will go no more in the 
valley of the Pilgrims, nor will I rise up at dawn to pray ; 
but I will go out to meet the world, and play with the 
toys of life for a little, and forget unreal things and Death. 
But he will refuse. I shall never win him from the side- 
long looks of the Saints, whose eyelids are heavy with 
weeping : he has forgotten laughter and remembered tears, 
and I have lost knowledge of both, being burned with the 
fire of love. 

" September 20. — The night threatens rain ; a hot wind is 
blowing from the plain, and the sword-play of the 
lightning on the horizon is like a battle of angels. The 
great cypresses are groaning like human beings in pain ; 
over the hills and the great plain one can almost hear the 
oily waves lipping the beach. They are like kisses without 
love, that do not refresh the soul. Yet that he loves me I 
can never doubt again. To-day, as he looked at me, he 
seemed to envelop me in some mighty cloud, not bolted 
with lightning, but drenched through and through with 
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the sunset. After he has served the Church I know I 
may claim him. But I know, too, better than I know I 
am alive, that there will be no * after' in that service. 
Sometimes his voice is as weary as the voice of Christ in 
the parables. He, too, is chained, and is vainly searching 
for the world ; he will not find it any more than I shall 
It lies behind us both. Our path is spotted with the salt 
blood of the martyrs that has killed the flowers; the 
world is a long way off from us. Even the child deserted 
by the pilgrims left us suddenly ; perhaps we were too sad 
even for it. 

" Every day my father haunts the white chamber ; he 
scarcely leaves it now. His mind is giving way on the 
threshold of the immortal life. Gradually the ghosts of 
that white chamber, so carefully preserved to serve the 
King, have stolen out from thence, and are in hiding 
all over the old castle, throwing down a battlement here, 
a gateway there, and the stone letters of its mighty l^end 
yonder. They themselves are destroying their last temple. 
And they have taken up their abode now at last in our 
hearts, and are making us mad, so that we hug our 
sorrows as our dearest possessions, and will not let 
them die. 

"September 21. — At last, the rain, the rain. It began 
last night as I lay in my bed staring at sleep ; I could 
hear the thirsty earth drinking it in, and it came to 
my spirit, too, bringing refreshment, so that I slept with- 
out dreaming, and awoke in the morning to a new eartL 
The release from the terrible sun is like a draught from a 
fountain under green trees in the desert. 

" To-morrow he has said he will depart for Rome, or 
another city, what does it matter ? I am convinced that 
I shall not see him again, and yet I stiU live on, and am 
scarcely sorry at all. I am the companion of my mad 
old father, the last handmaid of the King. What can I 
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ever be to Frederic Uvedale, who has looked into the faces 
of the Saints and tasted their tears ? Surely mine would 
be too bitter after their weeping ; my eyes care not to look 
on Paradise, and the wounds of Him who has made us sad 
are not sweet to me. He will go away ; I shall not see 
him again. And yet I love him, I love him, I love him. 
Ah, if he had not been snared by the Saints, if he had 
loved the world better than dreams, if religion had not 

made him mad, as the king has maddened my father, if 

** September 22. — He has gone, and will bear himself nobly, 
I do not doubt. His face is overshadowed, perhaps by 
some great destiny. love, love, love ! thou hast found 
thy master. Yet I could have loved him well. Could, 
say I ? No, no, I loved him dearly, dearly ; but he was 
dreaming, and did not feel my kisses. My tears fell even 
on his eyes ; but he was blinded by a sweet light, so that 
they were but as the drops of rain to him. My kisses lay on 
his lips all night, but his lips were cold with prayers ; what 
was my beauty to the Beauty of Holiness ? Were my 
hands, that were tired with praying, stronger than the 
hands of the crucified ? Was my love stronger than the 
lives of all the Saints ? Ah, he is gone : I shall not write 
his name again. Yet, if he but kissed me on the lips, if 
he but called to me in a low voice, I would leave heaven 
to follow him. Ah, God ! Thou hast stolen him from me. 
Thou hast made him mad with heavenly things, Thou hast 
lured him away with red, red jewels, whilst I had but love 
and gladness to give in the world, in the world." 



CHAPTER XXV. 




It was during a talk with Father Antonelli, after XJvedale 
had been back in Kome about three moDths, that the 
Father had suggested to him a \Tsit to his father's grave 
in Florence, a place he had purposely neglected to visit 
during his short stay in that city on his way to Venice 
earlier in the year. At Cardinal Cafara's suggestion he 
had decided to remain in Eome during the winter, that 
had indeed already begun, and so it was only with the 
intention of staying a few days at most that, accompanied 
by Father Antonelli, he had set out for Florence one 
December morning, when the sun was veiled with grey 
clouds, and the country seemed desolate and touched with 
the coming winter. Only the Alban Hills were blue and 
clear like a deeper sky, and the Campagna was covered 
with crimson and gold flowers, that were indeed but the 
gay herald of that winter already on its way towards 
Rome. 

And standing there alone beside his father's grave, in 
bright sunshine now, yet with a keenness in the air as of 
frost almost, a sense of weariness came on him, as thou^ 
all his searchings after that " divine light," all his elaborate 
philosophy, and the hopeful make-believe of religion were 
just nothing at all beside the fact of the humility of death, 
the inevitable neglect one must needs suffer even from 
one's friends. After all, those feverish searchings after 
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some knowledge or attitude of mind, some perfect way, 
had been but searchings for some excuse for this heap of 
dust and bones. And it seemed to Uvedale, as he set the 
flowers carefully one by one over the letters of that sacred 
name, as though that spiritual side of one (that one could 
never realise or see sufi&ciently to be quite sure of, whose 
expression was often so doubtful, as though not wholly 
under one's own conscious control) could never forget or 
for long forego the bodily part, that must come to so 
humble and homely an end as to be food for the flowers 
or at the mercy of the winds. And for a time that long 
dream of the religious life seemed to be breaking, and he 
saw dimly the grey morning — or evening was it ? — of a life 
that he had always refused to think of as real or possible. 
And during his wanderings, either alone or with Father 
Antonelli in the monastery of San Marco, where the cells 
are lighted with the radiance of the spirit of Angelico, or 
in the Certosa in the Val d'Emo beyond the walls of the 
city, he was haunted by thoughts of that lonely life in the 
mountains, where, having forsaken the world, one becomes 
better able to contemplate death and to meet it, in a 
friendly spirit almost, he thought. And indeed one may 
believe it was only the influence of the Cardinal Cafara 
that kept him from seeking that last and strange refuge, 
where one must at length face one's own soul. At times, 
too, thoughts of the new Messiah came to him, and he 
seems to have regretted somewhat not having accepted the 
offer of that wandering life among the mountains and the 
small towns, in the service of the poor and of those who 
were haunted by sadness. And then thoughts of Maria 
would come to him, as he last saw her, the only really 
living thing in the old castle looking over the great lonely 
plain, and for a time he would refresh himself with her 
beauty, and dream of an early deliverance, not only for 
her, but for himself, too, in a life in which love should 
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drown thought, and happiness would come to them both, 
perhaps from his own land. And yet amid all this weari- 
ness, not of life, about which he seemed to know so little, 
but of the spirit, of the soul, he realised that indeed he had 
chosen his part, and that he must play it as became a 
man. There could be no turning back now, no wandering 
away from the road that had proved so barren and 
monotonous almost, he thought. He had chosen to serve 
the Church, and in doing so had indeed believed himself 
to be serving God. He must not allow doubts to assail 
him, now that so many untraceable miles of that weary 
road lay behind him. Was he not indeed almost at the 
last turn of the road, almost on the brow of the last hill, 
whence that delectable country, full of flowers and all 
manner of sweetness, widened beyond even the farthest 
horizons ? It was impossible to turn back now ; perhaps 
he might never find the way he had come, or night might 
overtake him, or death come upon him suddenly. That 
unfailing Companion, whom he had once realised as his 
great and secret friend, had not left him, he told himself; 
He was still close to him, ready to answer to the watch- 
word he had learned as a child. And so, soon after return- 
ing to Eome with the Father, he had begun to cling moye 
closely than ever to the spiritual side of his nature, so 
that he spent much of his time in long walks into the 
Campagna or in the churches of the city. 

Father Antonelli noticed this increased seriousness in 
one already too serious for youth, and tried to bring him 
out of himself and more into the world by proposing he 
should go more into Boman society ; into society, too, not 
friendly to the Vatican, where he would be among his own 
countrymen. But he refused. " No, no. Father," said be ; 
" I have come so far alone I should be like a stranger or a 
ghost among them now. I have lost the world in the 
maze of life, and cannot even hear it calling to me any 
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longer. I would be, what I have come so far to attain to, 
the servant of religion. Since you will not agree to my 
entering some Order of monks and forsaking a world that 
has already forsaken me, I must wait even at the door 
of the church as a beggar, so that I may perchance hear 
the music of the prayers and smell the perfume of the 
incense. I must serve Grod now, since I have thrust 
myself upon Him." 

" But," said the Father quickly, " * there is no one minute 
of our lives but we are or may be doing the work of God ; 
even then when we most serve ourselves,' as Jeremy Taylor 
has it. 

" I think, my dear boy," the Father went on, — " I think 
you are making a great mistake. All this business in 
Milan, about which I know very little, will come to 
nothing in the end. There is no real power behind it; 
and indeed it is more a movement among the people 
themselves than one whose power comes from outside. 
The Church may recognise its existence more quickly 
than the Government, because it has better opportunities 
for judging these things ; but the Vatican is, believe me, 
leaving it severely alone, and does not intend to be mixed 
up in it." 

" I know," said Uvedale quietly, " that there will be no 
success for rebellion there in Milan. It is for that very 
reason I still keep in touch with it. Those who are dear 
to me are deeply involved in that unfortunate business. 
But that is not what is the matter with me. 1 am weary 
of the terrible risk of the spiritual life. I had thought it 
a way cool even in the heat, where the winds that wrecked 
one in the outside world never blew. I find indeed that 
it is very still and cool, but full of the terrors of loneliness, 
which it seems that one cannot escape even when one is 
with one's friends. It seems to me the way of the world 
is easier and more pleasant than the way I am in, and I 
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am distracted because I fear I must have mistaken the 
road." 

He was subject to moods such as this, and one maj 
believe indeed that a continued residence in Italy during 
the summer had upset his health, and that his melancholy 
was as much a disease of the body as of the mind. He 
still continued to occupy the apartment placed at his dis- 
posal by the Cardinal Poligno, and indeed enjoyed many 
conversations with him at this time, both on tiie subject 
of religion and on that of the history of the city, its monu- 
ments and beauties. 

The Contessa Poligno was expecting the Princess Maria 
to spend some time with her in Bome after Christmas, 
and it was probably in the hope of seeing her again that 
Uvedale did not go north to Milan in February, as the 
Cardinal Cafara had wished. 

"The conspiracy," said the Cardinal to Uvedale, "is 
now entirely in the hands of Gozzi, who has no love for 
us, and from whom indeed I can learn nothing. It is very 
necessary that we should be acquainted with the way 
things are going in that city, and I wish the Prince 
would go north. Shall I send you to him again at 
San Michele?" 

" It would be of no use," said Uvedale, *' as I think the 
Prince is too old for that affair, and indeed is well out of 
it, seeing it could bring him nothing but discredit. He 
will, however, probably go north in April, to arrange 
about his resignation, which he is determined on. Maybe 
by that time the whole affair will have come to nothing." 

" We are entirely in the dark," said the Cardinal, " as 
to the conduct of the affair, so far as Gozzi is concerned. 
But I have heard rumours from a number of my acquaint- 
ance that there is likely to be trouble this spring, and not 
altogether in a way we could wish. It is necessary to let 
the Prince know of this before he goes north. I do not 
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altogether understand," he continued, "the attitude of 
Gozzi. He appears to me to have hold of a larger force 
than he can command. He is entirely without prudence 
or courage, I believe, and is as likely as not, should things 
go wrong, to look after himself first and let the whole 
affair fall through, in which case not only would all our 
work have been quite useless, but investigations might 
follow, which would involve some of us in this affair in a 
way we would much rather avoid. I want you to under- 
stand that should this affair become merely ridiculous it 
would be far worse for our party than if it had failed 
altogether ; for not only in that case shall we be laughed 
at and hated by our enemies, but those of our own party 
who, in case of our success, would have been the first to 
benefit, will, when all the world is laughing, despise us too, 
because we have failed to accomplish what they never 
dared to attempt." 

And, indeed, as the months went on those rumours the 
Cardinal had spoken of became more persistent, and at 
last, in the month of April, news came of a small dis- 
turbance in the poorer parts of the city, accompanied by 
the old cry of the people, "Bread, bread! Give us 
bread ! " 

It was early one morning, just after that sinister news 
had reached Some, that Uvedale was awakened by his 
servant, who said that a messenger was waiting for him 
below in the street, with a message from Cardinal Cafara ; 
at the same time he handed Uvedale a piece of paper 
which the messenger had given him, and on which were 
written in the Cardinal's hand the words, " Come quickly." 

He rose at once and accompanied the messenger to the 
Cardinal's apartment. He found him fully dressed, 
though it was scarcely eight o'clock, and awaiting him 
eagerly. 

Having dismissed the messenger, he said : " You have 
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heard the news from Milan? All Home knows it — ^it 
cannot have escaped you ; but I have worse to tell you. 
I wrote to the Prince some days ago, representing to him 
the necessity for going immediately to Milan to take 
charge of affairs, as I feared grave trouble shortly. Only 
last night I received a letter from the Princess, saying that 
her father was too ill to leave San Michele, and that 
indeed she feared he was dying. Now, signore, it must 
be plain to you in what a strait we are. If this rising 
takes place now, it will be quite easily suppressed; the 
Government will have had their warning, and nothing 
more can be done in Milan for some years. At all costs 
it must be prevented. I have no one who can even hope 
to do this but yourself. And I find myself compelled to 
ask you to undertake this dangerous business. I can only 
say that should you agree, whether you succeed or fail, I 
shall always be in your debt, and that nothing you can ask 
of me will be too much to repay you for this service. I 
have also obtained for you in any case the title of Count 
of the Holy Eoman Empire, which you have done so much 
to serve, and this title his Holiness has specially contrived 
shall in your case be hereditary. 

"And now, Count," said the Cardinal, "what is your 
answer ? Will you go to Milan, and do your best to save 
the Church from this misfortune ?" 

" Yes," said Uvedale, " I will go. To tell you the truth, 
I have been expecting such an order for some time. 
Even had the Prince not been prevented by illness from 
going, it would have been necessary for some one to accom- 
pany him. I am very grateful for your kindness to me, 
and not least for your acknowledgment of my help. 
As to the honour that his Holiness has seen fit to confer 
on me, why, I am grateful for that too — though, to 
tell truth, I have done nothing to deserve it; all my 
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efforts, which after all have been but few and feeble, 
having so far, it seems to me, failed." 

" You must understand," said the Cardinal, laying his 
hand on the young man's shoulder, — "you must understand 
that you are not ordered to Milan, as you put it. We lay 
no moral compulsion on you to go. It lies in your own 
choice. We shall be grateful indeed for the free gift of 
your assistance ; but we express no desire that you should 
do this for us. And yet I myself am convinced that you 
will not regret having gone where no one else could so 
well interfere as you. I think, too, that the life of action 
will be good for you, and the danger, I hope, will be but 
momentary and slight." 

" It is necessary for me to go," said Uvedale ; " I realise 
that. I could not save the Prince before, perhaps I can 
now ; and, as you say. Eminence, the active life will be 
good for me." 

He left Home very quietly, taking leave of no one, not 
even of his host, the Cardinal Poligno : he left a note for 
the Contessa, however, excusing himself as called away on 
urgent business, and begging her to explain this to the 
Cardinal. He did not care to see Father Antonelli, as he 
felt certain the Father would try to detain him ; and now, 
if ever in his life, it seemed to him he saw that " divine 
light" leading him. A feeling of gladness was in his 
heart. Now, he thought, I am free of Bome at last. I am 
off to buy my liberty ; even if I pay for it with my life, it 
will not be too great a price. 

And, indeed, all through that journey northwards, under 
a sky as grey as any in the North, he felt he was on his 
way to death. And on arriving at Genoa, where he found 
he had an hour to wait for the train for Milan, he wrote to 
Maria, telling her of his journey and of his hopes ; making 
light of the danger that he felt he dare scarcely trust 
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himself to write of, lest his gladness might too plainly 
appear. 

" So that," he wrote, " I know, wherever I may be, in 
whatever position I may be placed, whatever difficulties I 
may encounter, you will always be near me, you will never 
forget me. You alone perhaps in the world will under- 
stand all my motives and actions, and know that I have 
won my freedom, and am not so despicable as they will 
say. 



^ 



CHAPTER XXVL 

It was on the Ist of May, a Sunday, that Uvedale came 
to Milan, for the last time as it proved, with little time 
in which to do the impossible work he had set himself, 
among strangers with whose ideals and opinions he could 
have no sympathy at all. And yet he came, one may 
believe, almost as a conquerer, with a light heart, and 
not counting the consequences. For, indeecf, he felt he 
had escaped from that terrible weariness that had come 
on him in Borne, more heavily than death itself ; and he 
had welcomed this mission to Milan as a kind of divine 
adventure which might lead to one could not tell what 
freedom and riches of spirit. And it is as the divine 
adventurer that one sees him, the one really beautiful 
figure in all that nightmare of rebellion, the one ab- 
solutely unconcerned being, throwing himself into the 
combat, how inefifectually no one realised better than 
himself. 

He had found Gozzi in his apartment, making ready 
to leave Milan ; and had, after greetings, begun almost at 
once to persuade him, if it still lay within his power, to 
put oflf the rising to some future time, not only for the 
sake of the people who were utterly deceived, but also 
for his own sake, who, after all, stood to lose more than 
any one else by the failure of his plans. 

" It is impossible you should not see," said Uvedale, " the 

881 
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hopeless condition of affairs at this moment. Nothing is 
ready, the Church is estranged, you cannot hope to effect 
more than an unsuccessful rising, the suppression of which 
will be a day's holiday for the troops, who, believe me, 
have no sympathy whatever with the people of this manu- 
facturing city. If you were in the south, something might 
be effected ; but here, you waste your time." 

"In any case," said Gozzi weakly, "it is beyond my 
power to prevent a rising even if I wished, which frankly 
I do not. There will be revolt all over Italy. Believe 
me, it is not my doing. I would much sooner have chosen 
the autumn than the spring, and Turin or Eome, or even 
Naples, rather than Milan. It is the people themselves 
who are mad. Bread, as you are doubtless aware, has 
gone up in price, until now it is unobtainable by the 
majority of the poorer class. They cry for bread. Soon 
they will cry for blood, and after blood for fire : much 
the safest place for you and me is Lugano, where we can 
watch events and yet be across the frontier. I am as 
desirous of peace as you can be, but peace in Milan is 
not possible at present. We have talked too well," he 
added pompously, " and, now there is a real and a great 
grievance, they are remembering our words." 

Uvedale left him at last, seeing he could effect nothing, 
and made his way towards the church of Sant' Ambrogio, 
where he had been by chance once before on a well- 
remembered night in the early summer. He entered the 
shady cloister, where he lingered awhile listening to the 
beautiful chanting of the Mass, for which Sant' Ambrogio 
was noted, before entering, letting that marvellous colour- 
ing of old brick, uncovered by any sort of marble or 
stucco, blaze down on him like the sun itself almost 
Presently he went into the church, and knelt down for 
a time near a beautiful sarcophagus of the sixth century. 
Utterly alone as he then was, alone in the world, and set 
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to accomplish that great task in Milan, his only possible 
consolation lay in prayer, so that he might forget even 
himself and remember only his great and secret Friend. 
Presently he was aware that some one was standing over 
the sarcophagus above, and that indeed it was the pulpit 
set there over the bones of those Christians of the sixth 
century whose legend even was forgotten. Crouching 
there on his knees, it seemed to him, as indeed hsis hap- 
pened to many before, that the general discourse spoken 
to the whole people was intended only for himself, so 
that he heard it as he might a conversation of Father 
Antonelli's or a monologue of Cardinal Poligno's. 

" * If I have told you earthly things and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things ? * " 
The speaker was an old man, whose voice quavered down 
the church almost like the voice of one at the point of 
death. And to Uvedale, utterly at his wits' end, as it 
were, in that great city, with death and destruction 
smouldering around him like the fires and thunder of a 
volcano, that might burst forth spreading terror and out- 
rage at any moment, his words brought a kind of comfort. 
So that even when Christ spoke of terrible sacrifices, yes, 
even of death itself, as sweet and comely, one might 
believe even that too as a heavenly thing. And that 
cross which seems to men so bitter, even that too comes 
from the will of Jesus. And in perplexity of conscience, 
as on the eve of some great ordeal, one may, if one can 
still one's soul to sutticieut silence, hear the footsteps 
of Christ by one's side, and even perhaps catch His words 
of quietness. 

" Ah," the old man continued, " He too knew the lone- 
liness of soul from which you suffer. He too felt deserted 
by God in that hour when most He needed Him. He too 
prayed that the cup of sacrifice might pass from Him, yet 
He went out to die, alone, deserted even by the angels 
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He had been walking in the streets all night trying to 
pacify the people, trying to make them listen to him ; and 
finding the task impossible, and being unable to drag 
himself from the terrible fascination of that scene of men 
and women mad with hunger and hate, he had tramped 
the streets, borne along by the crowds that were only 
angry as yet, or drifted into a quiet by-way, quieting his 
heart by prayer. The sunlight lay golden on the streets, 
and for a moment it seemed to him he was sur- 
rounded by a great silence. It was then he realised that 
he must die — that he, too, must die for the people ; that 
nothing, indeed, but a human sacrifice would appease 
them. All his life, it seemed to him in that moment of 
stillness and vision, had been a preparation for this last 
sacrifice ; so that, not suddenly or roughly at all but 
almost imperceptibly, the world had fallen away from 
him ; so that when he had tried here in Italy to drink the 
cup of love, he had found he had not strength to lift it to 
his lips. And just when all seemed slipping away from 
him, and he had feared the loneliness and the darkness of 
that life outside the ramparts of the world, he had been 
conscious of that Friend ever at his elbow, ready to help 
him over the rough places, to hold his hand in the dark- 
ness, to cool his head in the hot sunshine, and to take 
his very soul into His keeping. Surely that was an excel- 
lent fortune, something rare and fortunate, and not to be 
regretted at all. 

He was awakened from these thoughts by a great 
shouting, and found himself in the midst of a crowd, 
which quickly left him behind, alone in the middle of the 
street. 

" The soldiers ! the soldiers ! " the people shouted ; 
" quick, or they will kill us ! " 

The mass of men and women struggled away from him 
up the street. Only a little boy with a mandolin slung 
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across his shoulders, and blind, Uvedale thought, crouched 
in a doorway, and, either from fear or unconsciousness of 
his surroundings, began to play a little on his instrument 

The soldiers had almost come up with the crowd, 
which in vain struggled to hide itself or to run. Uvedale 
heard an order given in a sharp voice by the lieutenant of 
the company. The rifles came up to the "present." 
Already the command to fire was given. 

" Do not shoot ! " he cried ; " do not shoot ! it would be 
murder ; there are women and children with them." 

"It's a foreigner!" shouted the lieutenant excitedly; 
" don't fire 1 " 

But it was too late. One more eager or more ready 
than tlie rest had fired almost on the instant, and Uvedale 
lay in the road, the blood trickling from his forehead. 
He could still hear the music of the mandolin. Men 
were bending over him, and he heard a voice, a voice he 
knew, the voice of Father Antonelli, saying the Commen- 
datory prayers. He felt himself lifted in the old man's 
arms, he felt his tears on his face. 

" * He saved others,' " the old man murmured, " * himself 
he could not save.' " Then all was dark to him, and the 
sun shone down pitilessly on the empty street lined with 
soldiers. 
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With Tortniu ftod auMfocu TOamtatkmM W Hartnt Bcflte, 9. L. 




Md Olb«r«. S Tolft. d«aiT tvo, ttc. 
FofTTLAJi Bof Tsov. Wttn> Fortalt aad olfc» PliMliHiiai Qrowm tvo, !•. M. 

Sootdih Land-Naunes: Their Origin and Meaning. Being 

th« Rhl&d LietcuM la AzduBoloitj for lan. PotlSvo,6ft, 

Meridian* : Noontide Euaya. Poet 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

Poet Meridiana : Afternoon Emya. Poet Sro, 6e. 

A Dake of Britain. A Romance of the Fourth Gentory. 

Foartb Bditton. Grova Iro te. 

Dnmfriei and Galloway. Being cme of the Volamee of the 

Coontj HittodM of fleoUaal. WMi Tan Mapa. Second Editkm. Dtmj Bro, 
7«. Ad. D«t. 

The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest. Third Edition. Crown 

MELDRUM. 

Holland and the Hollanders. By D. Stobrab Mkldbuil 

With DOOMroiui Illiutratfons and a Map. Second Bdltion. Square 8to, (ta. 

The Story of Margrddel Being a Fireside History of a Fife- 

■hire Family. Cheap Bdition. Orown 8ro, U. 6d. 

Qrey Mantle and Gold Fringe. Crown Svo, 6s. 
MELLONK Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Constmction 

By SrDiriT HsaBsaT MsLLOira, M. A. Lond., D.Sc. Bdin. Post Sro. lOa. 8d. net 

MERZ. A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 

tnry. By Johm TaaoDoaB Haas. Vol. L, poet 8vo, lOi. 6d. net. 

MEYNELL. John Ruskin. " Modem English Writers." By Mrs 

M araaLL. Hecond Bdition. Crown Sro, 2s. 6d. 

MICH IE The Englishman in China in the Victorian Era. As 

lUiuitratcfi In the Life of Sir Ratherford Alcock, K.C.B., D.C.L., many yean 
C4»n«ul and MiniNter in China and Jafian. By ALaxAWDBB MiCHia, Author of 
'Tlin Siberian Overland Route,' * If iuionaiiee In China/ Ac With nmneriKii 
llltutrations, Portraita, and Mai>s. In 2 vole, demy Svo. {1% Me prm. 

MINTO. 

A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical and 

Orltloal: deetgned mainly to ehow Ohareeteriftlet of Style. By W. Mono, 
M. A., Hon. LL.D. of 8t Andrews : Professor of Logie la the UniTtnMy of Aber- 
deen. Third Bdition, Reirised. Crown Sto, 7b. 6d« 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 

New Bdititm, Berised. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Plain Principles of Prose Composition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

The Literature of the Georgian Era. Edited, with a Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by Professor Kvxobt, 8t Andrews. Poat 8to, da. 

MITCHELL. 

The Scottish Reformation. Its Epochs, Episodes, Leaders, 

end Distinctive Charaoteristios. Being the Balrd Lectore for 1800. By the 
late ALBXANDBa F. MrrcnaLL, D.D., IiL.D., Bmeritas Proftasor of Ohnroh 
History in St Andrews University. Bdited by D. Hat Flxmihq, LL.D. With 
s Biographioal Sketch of the Anthor, by Jamei Christie, D.D. Okvwn Svo, 6s. 
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crown 8vo 



MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. In handy 

TolumeB, taitefolly bound, price 28. 6d. each. 

Matthew Arnold. By Professor Saintsbuky. Second Im- 
pression. 
R L. Stevenson. By L. Copk Cornfobd. Second Impression. 



[Second Impression. 
[In the press. 

By John OllTer Hobbes. 
By Edward Clodd. 
By W E. Henley. 



John Ruskin. By Mrs Meynell. 
Thackeray. By Charles Whibley. 

In Preparation. 
TiMinrsoir. By Andrew Lang. Frouds. 

OioBOB Eliot. By Sidney Lee. Huxlkt. 

Browmino. By Prof. 0. H. Herford. Dickens. 

MOIR. 

Life of Mansie Wanch, Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. Mom. 

With Gruikbhavk's lUostxations. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8to, Sb. 0d. 
Another Edition, without Illnstratlons, reap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Domestic Verses. Centenary Edition. With a Portrait. Crown 

8to, Sbi. M. net. 

MOMERIE. 

Defects of Modern Christianity^ and other Sermons. By Rev. 

Af.it»n WIU.IA1C8 MoMSRix, M.A., D.So., LL.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 8to, 6a. 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 

BeUffion. Third Bdiuon. Crown Sro, Ss. 0d. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Eighth Edition, 

Bnlarged. Crown 8to, 5a. 

Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and a Ne- 

eeaaary Aasomption in ul Positive Philosophy. Fifth Ed., nieyised. Cr. Sro, 8a. 

Agnosticism. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Preaching and Hearing ; and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 

Enlarged. Crown Sro, 6s. 

Belief in God. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Inspiration ; and other Sermons. Second Edition, Enlarged. 

Crown 8to, 6s. 

Church and Creed. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Future of Religion, and other Essays. Second Edition. 

Crown 8to, 8s. 0d. 

The Engliidi Church and the Romish Schism. Second Edition. 

Crown 8to,Ss. 6d. 

MONCREIFF. 

The ProYOst-MarshaL A Romance of the Middle Shires. By 

the Hon. FRKDnicK Mohcrhft. Crown Sro, 6s. 

The X Jewel. ARomanceof the Days of James VI. Cr.8Y0,6s. 
MONTAGUE Military Topography. Illustrated by Practical 

Bzamplea of a Practieal Snlajeet. Bv ifi^or-Oeneral W. E. Momtaovr, C.B., 
P.8.0.t late Garrison Instmctor Intellurenoe Department, Author of ' Ounpalgn* 
ing In South Afirica.' With Forty-one Diagrama. Crown Sro, 6a. 

MORISON. 

Rifts in the Reek. By Jsanie Morison. With a PhotograYure 

Frontispleee. Crown Sro, 5s. Bound in backiam for presentation, 6s. 

Doorside Ditties. With a Frontispieca Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
iBSolus. A Romance in Lyrics. Crown 8yo, 3s. 
There as Here. Crown 8yo, 3s. 

*«* A limdttd impmtUm on hand-inade pajMr, hound in «en«Mi, 7s. 6d. 

Selections from Poems. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6€l. 

Soi jLella An Outline Analysis of Mr Browning's Poem. 

O^owB 8?o« 8a. 
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MORISON. 

Of " Fiiine at the Fair." "" Christmas Eve and Easter Day," 

tnd other of Mr Browning*! Poemi. Grown 8to, ta. 

The Purpose of the KgfiiA. Crown 8yo, 98. 

Gk>rdon : An Our-day Idyll. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Saint Isadora, and other Poems. Crown dvo, Is. 6d. 

Snatches of Song. Paper, Is. 6d. ; doth, 3s. 

Pontius Pilate. Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 8s. 

Mill o' Forres. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Ane Booke of Ballades. Fcap. 4to, Is. 

MOWBRAY. Seventy Years at Westminster. By the late Sir 

John Howbrat, Bart With Portraits and other UlaalTations. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. [In Uu pntt 

MUNRO. 

John Splendid. The Tale of a Poor Qentleman and the Little 

Wars of Lorn. By Nsil M (nrno. Sixth Edition. Grown Sro, ta. 

The Lost Pibroch, and other Sheiling Stories. Fourth 

Edition. Grown 8to, 8s. 6d. 

MUNRO. 

Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Hersegovina and Dalmatia. 

With an Aooonnt of the proceedings of the Oongress of Arch«ologlstfl and 
Anthropologists held at Sarajevo in 1894. By Bobut Muitbo. M.aT, M.D., 
F.R8.B., Author of the ' Lake Dwellinffs of Europe,' fte. Second Edition. Re* 
▼ised and Enlarged. With numerous illustrations. Demy 8to, ISs. 8d. net. 

Prehistoric Problems. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 

8to, 10s. net. 

Prehistoric Scotland and its Place in European Civilisation. 

Being a General Introduction to the *' County Histories of Scotland.** With 
numerous niustrations. Grown 8vo, 7s. 0d. net 

MUNRO. On Valuation of Property. By William Munso. 

ILA., Her MMJtsty'B Assessor of Bailwavs and Canals for Scotland. Secona 
Edition, BeTised and Enlarged. 8to, 8s. wL 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Lisolvenoy and Bankruptcy : 

Oomprehendlne a Summary of the Law of InsoWency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition ^Contracts, Trust 'Deeds, Gessioc, and Sequestrations; and the 
Wlnoing-up of Joint-Stock Companies in Scotland : wiui Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes ; and with Vorms of Procedure 
applicable to these 8ul]|}eots. Br J amis Hctrdooh. Member of the liaonlty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Bevised ana Enlarged. Svo, lis. net 

MY TRIVLiL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 

no Plot in Particular. By A Pumr Wokax. Cheap Edition. Grown Svo, 8b. 6d. 

By the Sams Authob. 
POOR NELLIE. Cheap Edition. Grown 8to, 8a. 6d. 

NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By An Old 

Contributor to *]faga.' By the Hon. Lord Nbaybi. fifth Edition. Foapi 
8vo, 4». 

NEUMAN. The Uttermost Farthing. By B. Paul Neuman, 

Author of 'The Interpreter's House/ *The Supplanter/ *A Villain of Farta.^ 
Grown 8vo, 0s. 

NICHOLSON. 

A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. With a 

Ctoneral Introduction on tne Principles of Eoology. S^ HanKT ALLsm 
NioBOLSov, M.D., D.80., F.Ii.S., F.O.S., Beoiua P rofcasor of Natural Hlatory to 
the Univenlty of Aberdeen. Seventh ■dittoa, Bewrlttai and AOaifad. Port 
8vo, pp. 059, with 666 Bngtavlnga on Wood, 18a. 
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NICHOLSON. 

Text-Book of Zoology, for Junior Students. Fifth Edition. 

Bewritten and EnUrged. Grown 8yo, with 858 Bngntyinga on Wood, lOi. 6d. 

A Mannal of Palaeontology, for the Use of Students. With a 

General Introduction on the Principles of PabeontolMnr. By Profeasor H. 
Aixanrs Nicholbor and Riohabd Ltdikkbr, B.A. TUrd Edition, entirely 
Bewritten and sreatly Enlarged. S Tola. 8yo, £8, :8b. 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of the 

Principlei and Leading Facta of PaLeontological Science. Crown 8vo, with t76 
BngraTings, 10a. M. 

On tiie ** Tabulate Corals" of the PalsBozoic Period, with 

Critical Deacriptions of nioatrative Species. Illnstrated with 15 Lithographed 
Plates and nnmeroos EngraTings. Soper-royal 8to^ 81s. 

Sjrnopsis of the Classification of the Animal Kingdom. 8to, 

witin 100 illiutrations, Gs. 

On tJie Structure and Affinities of the Genus Monticulipora 

and its Sub-Genera, with Critical Descriptions of IllnstratiTe Speclea. lUostrated 
withnnmeroosEni^yingsonWood and Lithographed Plates. Saper*royal8TO,18i. 

NICHOLSON. 

Thoth. A Romance. By Joseph Shield Nicholson. M.A., 

D.SCv ProfiBssor of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in 
the UnlTersity of Edinburgh. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4a. Od. 

A Dreamer of Dreams. A Modem Romance. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8ro, Os. 

NICOL. Recent ArchBdology emd the Bibla Being the Croall 

Lectures for 1898. By the Rev. Thomas Niool, D.D.. Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen ; Author of * Becent Ex* 
plorations in Bible Lands.' Demy 8to, 9s. net. 

NOVELS OF MILITARY LIFE. A Re-issue of Six Popular 

Novels. Printed on fine-laid paper and tastefully bound. Price 2s. each. 



Ladt Ln's Widowhood. By General 

Sir B. B. Hamley. 
DouBun AKD Quits. By Colonel L. 

W. H. Lockhart 
FnnifsuLAB Scinm. By Frederick 

Hardman. 



ThX DlLElCMA. 

Chesney. 
Thk Subaltkrv. 

O. R. Gleig. 
Sir Frizzlb PmcPKW. 

White. 



By General Sir George 

By Chaplain-Geneial 

By Bev. Jamaa 



OLIPHANT. 

Masollam : A Problem of the Period. A Novel By LAUBuroB 

Oliphavt. 8 vols, post 8vo, S5s. 6d. 

Scientific Religion; or, Higher Possibilities of Life and 

Practice through the (^>eration of Natural Forces. Second Edition. 8vo, Ifli. 

Altiora Peto. Cheap Edition. Crown dvo, boards, 8s. 6d.; 

cloth| 8s. 0d. niustrated Bdition. Crown 8vo, doth. 6a. 

Piccadilly. With Illustrations .bv Richard Doyle. New Edi- 
tion, 8s. 0d. Cheap Edition, boards, 8s. 6(L 

Traits and Travesties ; Social and Political. Post Syo, 10s. 6d. 
Episodes in a Life of Adventure; or. Moss from a Rolling 

stone. Chea|per Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. Od. 

Haifa : Life in Modem Palestine. Second Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Leoanon. 

with Illuatrations and Maps. Demy Svo, Sis. 

Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice 

OUphaat, his Wife. By Mrs M. O. W. Oufbavt. Seventh Edition. S vola. 
post 8vo, with Portraits. Sis. 

PoFULAB Bditiom. With a New Preiaoe. Post Svo, wtfh Portraits. 7i. 6d. 
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OLIPHANT. 

The Autobiography and Letters of Mn M. O. W. Oliphant. 

AiT»ag«d And JUUUd bj Mn Habkt Ooohiu.. With Two Portnits. GhMp 
Iditlok. Crown 8to, ta. 

Annals of a Pablishing House. William Blackwood and his 

Sons : Their Mtgrnrine and Friend*. Bf Mn Oufhast. Wltti Fonr Portratta. 
Third Idition. Dtmy 8to. Vols. L and IL £S, Sa. 

A Widow's Tale, and other Stories. With an Introductory 

Vota by J. M. BAmsn. Saoond Bditton. Orown 8to, Oa. 

Who was Lost and is Found. Second Edition. Crown 

tro.fla. 

Hiss Marjoribanks. New Edition. Orown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

mie Perpetual Curate, and The Bector. New Edition. Crown 

8to, 8a. 6d. 

Salem ChapeL and The Doctor's Family. New Edition. 

Crown 8T0f sa. od 

Chronicles of Carlingford. 8 vols, crown 8to, in uniform 

bindinf, gilt top, 8a. 6d. aaeh. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. New Edition. Crown 8to, 

doth, 8a. 6d. 

Katie Stewart. Illustrated boards, Ss. 6d. 

Valentine and his Brother. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 

Sons and Daughters. Crown Syo, 2s. 6d. 

Two Stories of the Seem and the Unseen. The Open Door 

—Old Ladf Marj. Papar eoTarp, la. 

OLIPHANT. Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 

Land. By F. R Ouphavt. Orown 8to, 8a. 6d. 

OMOND. The Romantic Triumph. "Periods of European 

Litarttura." By T. 8. Omond. Orown 8to, 6a. net 

ONEILL. Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By Moiba OVeill. 

Fourth Impraaalon. Orown 8to, 8a. 0d. 

PATON. 

Spindrift By Sir J. Noil Patch. Fcap., doth, Ss. 

Poems by a Painter. Foap., cloth, fts. 
PATON. Oastlebraes. Drawn from <'The Tinlie MSa" By 

Jamib Paton, B.A., Editor of *Jobn G. Paton: an Antoblosinphy,' te., ae. 
Cheap Bdltion. Orown 8to, 88. 8d. 

PATRICK. The Apology of Origen in Reply to Celsus. AChapi> 

tar in the Hiatonr of Apologatlea. By the Bar. J. Patexok, D.D., Proflaaaor of 
Biblical Orltidani in the uniTaraity of BdinborBh. Poat 8to, 7b. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Compcuiy of Arehers. the Queen's 

Body-Onard ror Scotland. By Jamu Balvoub Paul, AdTOoata of tha Soottiab 
Bar. Orown 4to, with Portruta and othar Dlnatratlona. £S, la. 

PEILK Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. %y Lieut-CoL & C. 

F. PaiLn, B.8.0. Ravtaad Bditton, with naw Boorlng Bolaa. Foap. Sro, doth, la. 

PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Edited by Pro- 

feaaor BAnrraBURT. Ww LUi of Folnmai, an povi S. 

PETTIQREW. The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 

Manacemant. Bv A Pwmouw. Fifth Sdttlon, Bnlaigad, with ■ngm?lnga. 
Orown 8vO|8a. M. 

PFLEIDERER. Philosophy and Development of Religion. 

Balnc tha Bdinborgh Oiflord Laotoraa for 1894. By Orro PnamKBiB, OJ)., 
P ro ft aaoc of Thadogy at Barlln UhiTaraity. In S Tola, poat 8to, 16a. nst. 

PHILLIPS. The Kmghf s Tale. By F. Emilt Philufs, Author 

of 'ThaBdndationof AntonlA.' Grown m, la. 6d. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOB ENGLISH BEADEBa 

■dited tj William Kkiqbt, LL.D., Frofenor of Moral FhUotophj, UniTtnlty 
of M Amufwi. In orown tro TolmnM, wltih Portratln, nrloe to. 6d. 

[For lAH c/ FolNMCi, ••• jta^t S. 

POLLABD. A Stndy in Municipal Qovemment : The Corpora- 
tion of Berlin. By jAins Pollard, O.A., Ohairman of th« Bdinbnrsh rabUe 
Health Oommittee, end Beoretery of the Bdlntmrgh Ohember of (Mininezoe. 
Beeond Bdltira, BeTleed. Orown Sro, to. Od. 

POLLOK The Coarse of Time : A Poem. By Bobbbt Pollok, 

A.II. New Edition. With Portrait. Fcap. 8to, gilt top, to. 6d. 

POBT BOTAL LOGIC. Translated from the French; with 

IntrodnetloiLNotee, and Appendix. By Tbomas Snircxn BATim, LKD., Pro- 
teeaor in the unlTenity of St Andrewi. Tenth Bdltlon, ISmo, 4a. 

PBESTWICH Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Prestwich. M.A., 

D.O.L., F.RB. FormerlT Profeeaor of Qeologr in the Unlverd^ of Oxford. 
Written and Edited by nis Wnv. With Portraita and other uloitrationa. 
Demy 8to, 81a. 

PBINGLK The Live Stock of the Farm. By Bobebt O. 

Pkihsli. Third Edition. BeTiaed and Edited by Jamu IIaodovald. Orown 
Syo, 7b. 6d. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 

from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. 8 toIb. large Sro, £8, la. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

OOLLBOTION OF. Pnbllahed Annually, with General Index. 

PULLIN. Talks with Old English Cricketers. By A. W. 

PuLLnr (** Old Ebor "). With nnmerona Portraita. Crown 8yo, 6a. 

BAMSAT. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. 

Edited from the MSB. of Jomr Bambat, Ebo. of Ochtertyre, by ALnxAHDn 
Allabdtcx, Author of * Memoir of Admiral Iiord Keith, jCB.,*^ te. S Tola. 
8to, 81a. 6d. 

BANJITSINHJI. The Jubilee Book of Cricket By Pbince 

BAirjiTBnrBJi. 
BDxnov Di Luxx. Limited to 850 Ooplea, printed on hand*made paper, and 

handaomely bound in boekram. Orown 4to, with 88 PhotograTurea and 86 

foil-page Platea. Each copy aigned by Prince Bai^Jitdnldi. niee £6, 6a. net. 
Fnrx Papxb EDmov. Medlnm 8vo, with Photograynre FrontiBideoe and 106 

fbll-page PlateB on art I»PBr. S6a. net. 
PopvLAK Eninov. With 107 ftill-page Illnatiationa. Sixth Edition. Large 

crown 8tO| 6a. 

BANKIN. 

Church Ideas in Scripture and Scotland. By Jambs Baitkik, 

D.D., MinlBter of M nthiu ; Author of ' Character Stodiea in the Old Teatament,^ 
Ac Crown 8to, 6s. 

A Handbook of the Church of Scotland. An entirely New 

and mndi Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. with 8 Mapa, 7a. 6d. 

The Firat Saints. Post Svo, 7b. 6d. 

The Creed in Scotland. An Exposition of the Apostles' 

Oreed. With Bxtracta from Arohbishop Hamilton'a Catechlam of 1668, John 
Calvin's Catechism of 1666, and a Catena of Ancient Latin and other Hymna. 
Poet 8to, 7b. 6d. 

The Worthy Communicant. A Guide to the Devout Obser- 

▼anoe of the Lord'a Bnpper. Limp doth, la. 8d. 

The Toung C^urcmnan. Lessons on the Creed, the Com- 

mandmenta, the Means of Grace, and the Church. Lbnpoloth, la. 8d. 

First Communion Lessons. 85th Edition. Paper Coyer, Sd. 
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RANKINK A Hero of the Dark Ckmtineiii. Memdr of Bey. 

Wm. AlBeek Seott, M.A., M.B^0.1L, Cihiireh of Beottukd MiMioBazy •« BUntyn, 
Britiflh Oentrml AfHea. 67 w. Hsvmr lUimvK, &D., MlBistar al Tttwood. 
With ft Portrait and other ulastntkMM. Ohaap KitiflB. Grown 8to, li. 

ROBERTSON. 

The Poetry and the Religion of the Fbalms. The Croall 

LeetOTM, 189S-M. Br Jamb BoBmnoir, D.D., Profenor of Ortontal LaagugM 
in the UnlTanttjr of Qlaagow. Demy Sro, lit. 

The Early Religion of Israel As set forth by Biblical Writers 

and Modem Oiitical Hictoriana. Being the Baird Leetore f6r 18»-8». Vdarth 
Edition. Grown 8to, 10a. 6d. 

ROBINSON. Wild Traits in Tame Animals. Being some 

Familiar Stadlee in Brolntion. Br Lovn Bomivaov, M.D. With mnateBtioDa 
by B T KPHaj i T. Dadd. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8to, 6a. 

ROPER. A Claim on Elondyke. A Romance of the Arctic El 

Dorado. By Bdwabd Bopkr, F.B.0.8. , Author of ' By Track and Trail throogh 
Canada,' Ac With 10 Foil-page Illaatrationa. Grown 8to, 0e. 

ROSSLYN. Twice Captured. A Record of Adventure during 

the Boer War. By the lught Hon. the Baxl or RoflSLTV. With 00 niostrations. 
Post 8to, lOs. 6d. 

RUTLAND. 

Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the Drm of Rtttlahd, 

O.G.B. (Lord Jomr ILunisBa). New Edition. Crown 8to, Sa. Od. 

Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 

and uharlee Duke of Rutland, Lord-Uentonant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With 
Introductory Note by Johh Duu or Butlaiii>. 8to, 7a. Od. 

RUTLAND. 

Qems of Qerman Poetry. Translated bv the DncHXSS o? 

RuTLAiTD (LiiDT JoHH MAHHisa). [Nm0 KdHUm im prqnraMoa. 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Accoxmt 

of the Women's Asaociationa of Germany under we Bed Croaa. Grown 8to, la. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Tears of the Earl 

of Beaconafleld, K.O. Sixth Bdition. Od. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 

Becreation Rooma and Free Llbrariea. With Remarka on Stutiagimd Main- 
taining them. Second Edition. Crown 8to, la. 

A Sequel to Rich Men's Dwellings, and other Occasional 

Papers. Crown Sto, Sb. 6d. 

Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 

Aims of GuUda, Nottingham Social Guide, Bziating Inatitutlona, fto., ht. 
Crown Svo, la. 

SAINTSBURY. 

A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. Prom 

the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. By Oborob SimrrsBURT, M.A. (Ozon.X 
Hon. LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor of Bhotoric and Englirii Literature in the uniTer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In 8 vols, demy 8vo. VoL I.— Clasaical and ]fedi»Tal Criti- 
cism. lOs. net. 

Matthew Arnold. *' Modem English Writers.'' By Oieobgx 

SimiTBBURT, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and Bugliah Literature in Sdinbur^ 
Uniyersity. Second Edition. Crown 8to, Sa. 6d. 

The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory (12th 

and 18th Centuries). " Periods of European Literature." Grown ^ro, 6a. Mi 

The Early Renaissance. " Periods of European Literature." 

In 1 vol. ^crown 8vo. [i% a« prm. 
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